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THE BUCCANEER. 



CHAPTER I. 



^ With foomy decks, her gmui of mii^ty strei^h, 

Whoat low-taidinouthfl each mounting billow lavef, 
Deep in her drUaght, and warlike in her lengtl^ 
She seems a sea- wasp Hying on the waves. 

It was between the hours of ten and twelve on a fine 
might of February, in the year sixteen hundred and fifly-flix, 
that three men moored a light skiff in a small ba^, oversha- 
dowed by the heavy and sombre rocks that distui^ish the 
Isle of Shepey fixim other parts along the coast of Kent, the 
white cOSb of which present an ac^>ect at once so cheer- 
ful and so peculiar to the shores of Britain. The quiet 
6ea seemed, in the murkv lij^ht, like a dense and motionless 
mass, save when the gathering clouds passed from the brow 
of the waning moon, and permitted her beams to repose in 
(sHver lines on its undulating bosom. 

It was difficult to account for the motive that could have 
induced any mariner to land upon so unpropitious a spot, 
hemmed in as it was on everv side, and apparently aflbrding 
no outlet but that by which they had entered^ — ^the trackless 
and illimitable ocean. Without a moment's deliberation, 
however, the steersman, who had guided his boat into the 
creek, sprang lightly to the shore: another followed ; while 
the third, folding himself in the capacious cloal^is leader 
had thrown off, resumed his place, as if resolved to take his 
rest, at least, for a time. 

'< Little doubt of our having foul weather, master," ob- 
served the younger of the two, in a half querulous^ half po- 
sitive tone, as standing on a huge bank of sea-weed, he re- 
garded first the heavens, and then the earth, with the scru- 
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tiniziii^ gaze of one accuBtomed to prjr into theiir HiysteH^ 
His companion answered not, bat commenced unrolling a 
rich silk scarf, that had envelbped his throaty and twistmg 
it into loose folds, passed it several timers arotind Ms waist,'--^ 
having previously withdrawn from a Wide leathern belt that 
intervened between his jacket and trousers, a brace of cu- 
riously-fashioned pistols, whieh he now handed to the young 
sailor, whUe he elevated the hilt of his dagger, so that, witC 
out removing or distiirbmg the silken sash, he could use it in 
an instant Having fully ascertained this point, by drawing 
the weapon more than once from its sheath, he again depo- 
sited the pistols in his belt, and buttoned his vest nearly to me 
throat; then drew the ends of his sash still more tightly, and 
placing a hand on either side, turned towards the cliSs, mea^ 
Buring their altitude with an eye, which, though deficient in 
dignity, was acute, and peculiarly fieifce in expression. 

'The seaman, for such was his calling, was about five feet 
eight or nine inches in height His hair, as it appeared 
fh)m beneath a cap singularly at variance with the nahion 
of the time, cmrled darfiy round a face, the marked features 
of which were sufficiently prominent, even in that uncer- 
tain light, to denote a person of no ordinary mind or cha- 
racter. His figure was firm and well proportioned, and, 
though he might have numbered nearly fifty years, it 
had lost neither strength nor elasticity. His whole bear- 
ing was that of a man whom nothing could have turned 
from a cherished purpose, were it for good or evil: though 
his eye was, as we have described it, £erce and acute, it 
was also restless and impatient as the waves upon which he 
had toiled from his earliest yeara 

A^n he surveyed the clifi^, and, stepping close to its base, 
applied the point of a boatrspear to remove the sea-weed 
that spring and h'lsh tides had heaped against it; he then 
summoned the youm to his assistance, who, after a few mo- 
ments* search, exclaimedj 

" Here it is, master— here is one — ^here another-»-but, my 
eyes ! are we to trust our necks to such footing as this? IM 
rather mount the top-gallant of the good ship Providence 
in the fiercest nor-wester that ever blow'd, than follow such 
a lubberly tack" 

"Theq^o back to the boat, sir,*' replied the elder, as he 
began, with cautious yet steady daring, to ascend, a course 
attended with evident danger, *' Go bick to the boat^ sir — 
and, here, Jeromio ! you have not been taught your duty on 
board the Providence, and, I presume, have no scruples, like 
our firiend Oba Springall* Jeromio ! I say* hither and up 
with me!" 
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** I am here, air," replied the youth, whose momentary 
dread had been dispelled by this attempt to promote a rival 
to the post of honour; " I am here, sir:" muttering, how- 
ever, sooo afterwards to himself as the difficulties of the 
way increased, ^ He thinks no more of his life than if he 
were a sprat or a spawn." No other word was breathed by 
either of the adventurers, as they threaded-the giddy path, 
until about midway, when the elder paused^ and exclaimed, 
"Ahoy there, boy! there are two steps wanting; you had 
better, indeed, go bock. To me, the track has been long 
familiar; not so to yon." 

The youth thought of his masterVi taunt and Jeromio, and 
resolved to take his chance. ** Ay, ay, sir, no danger when 
I follow you." But ihe peril was, m truth, appalling, though 
its duration was brief: BeloWt the sea that was now rapid- 
ly covering the small creek* rudely i^gitated and opposed by 
a rising breeze, dashed and fban^ed against the rocks. To 
&11 fr^ suoh a height would be inevitable destruction. 
There was scarcely sufficient light to mark the inequality 
of the asdending cliflb; and a spectator, gazing on the scene, 
must have ima^^ined liiat those who clung to such a spot 
were supported by supernatural agencv. The Skipper no- 
thing daunted, struck ti^e spear, that had served as a climb- 
ing-stick, ^mly into the surftce of mingled clay and stone, 
and then, by a vblent eflbrt, flung himself upwards, catch- 
ing with his left hand at a slight projection that was hardly 
visible ; thus hanging between eturth and heaven, he coolly 
disengaged the stafl^ and placed it under the extended arm, 
so as to form another prop ; and feeljng, as it were, his way, 
he burrowed with his foot a resting in the cliQ from which 
he sprang.cMi a narrow ledge, and was in safety. He then 
turned to look for his young companion, to whom he ex- 
tended the boat-spear that had been of such service. Ani- 
mated by his master's soooess and example, Springall's self- 
possesBioii was confirmed; and both soon stood on the brow 
tit the precipice^ '^ 

"Sharp sailing that, boy," observed the elder, as the 
youth panted at his side." 

" Ay, ay, sir," replied Springall, wiping his face with the 
sleeve of bis jacket ^* Take a drop, master," he continued, 
drawing a tm bottle fiom his bosom, <* 'twill warm ye after 
such a cursed cruise." 

The Skipper nodded as he accepted the flask, " I km 
you are as well armed on all points as on this ; but don't take 
m too great a reef, or it will make you a heavy sailer before 
your time: dn^ anchor now, and keep watch hei^ till fiu> 
ther orders." 
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" Keep watch here, sir," said ^[niiigaU, in a mournfis ^ 
tone. And did ye bring me ashore, and up that devU*s rofe-^ 
ladder, to leave me to watch here?** 

The Captain looked upon him angrily for a moment ^ ( 
am rightly served fbf taking man or bo^ out of the canting* 
hulks that lag on the water. Did ye ever chance to hear 
tsuch a sound on board the ship Providence as * Silence, and 
obey orders?' Let not your walk, youngster, extend bey<Hid 
that point, from which, at daybreak, you can catch a view 
of the court tree, where, if ancient habits are not all put off, 
there will be revelries ere long : the old church at Minster 
will be also withui youjr sight, while the sea between us 
and the Essex coast, and for miles aloQg the Northern ocean^ 
can scarcely bear a sail that your young eyes will not dis- 
tinguish. Watch as if your life—as i? a thousand lives 
hung upon the caution or a moment ; and remembeF^ while 
the blue lijght revolves, which you now see in the vessel's 
bow, all things aboard go on well. You also know the pass- 
word for our friends, and the reception for our enemies.— r- 
If you should be at all afraid^ three loud notes on your whisn 
tie will summon Jeromio, and a single flash of your pistol 
will brinff the lonsr^KMit off, and into the creek in five mi- 
nutes. You can then tumble down the devil's rope-ladder, 
as you call it, and send the less timid Italian to keep watch 
till my retum-^you understand me.^ So saying, he strode 
onwards, leaving the youth, who had not yet passed eigh- 
teen summers, to his discontented solitude and ill-temper. 

** Understand you ! 1 wonder who does, ever did, pr ever 
will; perched up here like a seamew, and not having 
touched land for five weeks ! < fleyond that point !' I'll be 
even with him, for I won't walk to that point : I'll just stay 
in the one spot." With this resolution, he flung himseb 
upon a bank of early wild thyme, that filled the air with its 
refreshing odour, liong after his master was out of sight, 
he continued pulling up tufts of the perfumed bdrb, an^ 
flinging them ovct the cliff 

"Now, by my fiiith," he mentally exclaimed, *^I have a 
mind to pelt that Jeromio with some of these clay lumps : 
he is enjoying a sound nap down there, like an overgrown 
seal, as he is; and I am everlastingly taunted with Jeroonlio 1 
Jeromio ! Jeromio ! at every hand's turn. Here goes, to rouse 
his slumbers." He drew himself gradually forward, and 
niatjd his hand to fling a fragment of stone at his fellow- 
seaman : the arm was seized in its ufdiftcd position, by a 
flgafe enveloped in a dark cloak, that, muffled closely round 
the fkce, and surmounted by & slouched hat, worn at the 
time by both Cavalier and Roundhead, efibctually concealed 
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the peracui from recognitioa He held the youth in so iron a 
grasp, that n^otion was aknost impossible ; and while the moon 
eame forth and shone upon them in all her majesty, the two 
who contended beneath her light might have been aptly 
compared, in their strength and weakness, to the inighiy 
eaij^e overcoming the feeble leveret 

The stranger was the first to speak, as motioning witii 
km disoDgaged hand towards the revolving light that hung 
in the vessel's bow, he inquired, 

*' What colours does that ship c^rry V 

** Her master's, I suppose." 

** And who is her master?" 

'* The man sftie belongs ta" 

i*' She's a free-trader, then T 

'* The sea is a^ free to a free ship, as the land to a fi'ee 
man, I take it" 

*' Reptile! dare you barter words with me?-T-Your com- 
mander's name?" 

The boy made no answer. 

'^ Dottt hear me? Your commander's name?" and as the 
(|uestion was repeated, the mail^ glove of the interrogator 
pressed painfully into Springtdl's flesh, — without, however, 
eliciting a reply. 
• " He has a name, I suppose?" 

''That 3rou, or any cowardly night-walker would as soon 
not hear; for it is the name of a brave man," replied the 
youtii at last, struggling violently, but ineffectually, to 
reach the whistle t&t was suspended round his neck. 

'^Fool!" ezcltimed the stranger, ''dost bandy strength as 
well as wofds? Lsam that in an instant I coold drop thee 
into the rolling ocean, like the egg of the nnwiae bird." He 
raised the youth from the eartht and held him over the pre- 
cipice, whose base was now buried in the wild waste of 
waters, that foamed and howled, as if demanding from the 
unyielding ropk a tribute or a sacrifice. 

" Tell me thy master's name," * 

The heroic boy; though with certain death before him, 
made no reply. The man held him for about the space of a 
minnte and a half in the same position: at first he struggled 
fiercely and silently, as a young wolf caught in the hunter's 
toils; vet fear gradually pals^ the U^y of Uie uncon- 
querJed mind, imd his erorts became so feeble, that the 
stranger i^aced him on his feet, saying, 

"I wish not to hurt thee, child !" adding, in a low and 
broken voice, " Woold that the Lord had given unto me sons 
endowed with the same ^irit! Wiljt teU 090 thy ovm 
name?" 
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**Nol If you are a firiend, you know our pasa-word ; if s 
foe, you shall Bot know it from me. You can go down tlift 
clifl^ and aak our commandor'a name from yon sleepy Ofw 
son; his tongue goes ftst enough at all seasons." 

The stranger entirely withdrew his hold from Sprinffall, 
while he moved towaros the summit of the rock. Quick as 
lightning, the whistle was applied to the youth's mouth, and 
iDiee rapid, distinct notes cut through the night air, and 
were echoed by the surrounding caverns. 

" I thank thee, boy,** said the mysterious being, calmly; 
<* that tells of Hugh Dalton and the Fire-fly." 

And he disappeared so instantaneously irom the spot, that 
Springall rubbed first his eyes, and then his arm, to be as- 
sured whether the events of the last few minutes were not 
the effects of a distempered imagination, He had, howeyer, 
more certain proof of its reality : ibr, upon peering closely 
through the oarkness into the thick wood that skirted the 
east, he distinctly noted Uie glitter of steel in two or three 
points at the same moment; and apprehensive that their 
landing must have beep witnessed by more than one per- 
son — the hostile intentions of whom he could scarcely tloubt 
-^he examined the priming of his pistols, called to Jeromio 
to look out, for that danger was at hand, and resumed his 
watch, feaiful not for his own safety, but for that of his ab- 
sent commander. 

In the mean time, the Skipper,' who was known in the 
Isle of Shepey, and upon other parts of the coast, by the 
name of Hugh Dalton, proceeded uninterruptedly on his 
way, up and down the small luxuriant hills, and along t^e 
fkir yaUeys of as fertile and beautifbl t^ district as any of 
which our England can boast, uQtil a sodden turn brought 
him close upon a dwelling of large proportions and disjomt- 
ed architecture, that evidently belonged to two distinct 
eras. The portion of the house fronting the place on 
which he stood, was built of red brick, and regularly ele- 
vated to three srories in height; the windows were long 
and narrow; and the entire of that divisic^ was in strict 
accordance with the taste of the times, as patronised and 
adopted by the rulers of the Commonwealth. Behind, rose 
several square turrets, and straggling buildings, the carved 
and many-paned windows of which were of very remote 
date, and evidenUy formed fh>m the relics of some monastery 
or religious house. Here and there, the fancy or interest 
of the owner had induced him to remodel the structure; tmd 
an ill-desig^sed and ungraceful mixture of the modem with 
the ancient, gaye to tne whole somewhat of a grotesque 
appearance, Aat was heightened by the noble Xrees, whicl^ 
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once towered in majesty and beauty, being in many 
M Iqp^ed and doekecj-, as if even the extSerance of 
nature were a crime in the eyes of the present lord of the 
mansion^ 

** Sir Robert,*^ muttered Dalton^ "may well change the 
name of his dwelling from Cecil Abbey to Cecil ttace. — 
Why, the very trees are manufactured into Roundheads. 
But there is something more than ordinary a-fbot, for tlie 
liflhts are floating through the house, as if it were haunted. 
The sooner I mc^e har£>ur) the belter." 

■ He paced rapidly &rward, and stood before a small build- 
ing that was then called a porter*s lodge, but which had 
formerly been deei^n^ted the Abbey-gate, and which, per- 
haps, in conBideration of its singular b^uty, had been spared 
all modern alteration. The ivy that clustered and climbed 
to its loftiest pinnacles, added a wild and peculiar interest 
to this remnant of ancient architecturcw It contained a high 
carriage archway, and a lateral passage beneath it, both 
decorated with numerous ornamental mouldings and co- 
lumns, flanked at the angles hy octagonal turrets of exqui- 
site elegance. An apartment over me arch, which) during 
the reign of monastic power, had been used as a small ora-» 
tory, for the celebration of early mass to the servants and 
labourers of the convent, was now appropriated to the ac- 
commodation of the porter and his family. 

The Skipper applied his hand to the bell, and rang long 
and loudly. For some time no answer was returned. Again, 
he rang, and, afler much delay, an old man was seen ap- 
proaching from the house, bearing a torch, which he care- 
fully shaded from the night wind. 

" My good friend,'* inquired the sailor in no gentle tone, 
** is it Sir Robertas wish tlmt those who come on business 
should be thus kept waiting?" 

** You know little of the affliction with which it has 
pleased the Lord to visit Sir Robert, or you would not have 
rung so loudly : our good Lady is dying! ' and the old man^s 
voice faltered as he spoke the tidings. 

** Indeed !" was the only reply of Dal ton, as he passed 
under the archway; but the word was spoken in a tone 
that evinced strong feeling. The porter requested him to 
walk into the lodge* 

*^ The place is in confusion, and as to seeing my master, 
it is a clear impossibility ; he has not lefl our Lady's bed- 
side these three days, and the doctor says she will be ga- 
thered to her kindred be^nrc morning." 

" He will leave even her to attend to me; and, tberelbre, 
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my friend, on vour own bead be the responribiUtjr if yoa fiul 
to deliver to bim this token. I tell yon," added DaltoDf 
** death could hardly keep him from me.*^ 

The porter took the ofiered signet in silence, and fioaly 
shook his head in reply, as they passed together towaids the 
house. 

'* You can tell me, I suppose, if Master Roland is jatill 
with his Higbness's army?*' 

*' Alack and well-a-day! God is just and merciful; bat, 
I take it, the death of that noble boy has gone nigher to 
break my Lady's heart than any other sorrow : the flesb 
will war agamst the spirit! Had he died in hcmouraUe 
combat at Marston or at Naseby, when first it was given 
him to raise his arm in the Lord's cause! — but to *&11 in a 
drunken frolic, not befitting a holy Christian to engage in — 
it was far more than my poor Lady could bear.** 

** Oliver promised to be a fine fellow." * 

*' Do not talk of him, do not talk of him, I entreat you,'^ 
replied the domestic, placing his hand on his &ce to conceal 
his emotion; "he was, indeed, .my heart's darling. Long 
before Sir Robert succeeded to his brother's property, and 
* when we lived with my Lady's father, I was the old gentle- 
man's huntsman, and that dear child was ever at my heelsi 
The Lord be praised ! but I little thought the blue waves 
would be his bier before he had seen his twentieth year. — 
They are all gone, sir^ five such boys ! — tjie girl, the lamb 
of the flock, only left You do not know her, do ye?" in- 
quired the old man, peering with much curiosity into the 
Skipper's face, as if recognising it as one he bad seen in 
former da^s. ^*. 

The sador made no answer. 

They had now entered a small postern-door, which led to 
the haU by a narrow passage ; and the porter proceeded until 
they stood in one of those vaulted entrances that usually 
conv^ an idea of tlie wealth and power of the possessor. 

** Vou can sit here till I return," observed the guide, 
again casting an inquiring look upon the form and features 
of the ^est 

I sit m no man's hall," was the stem reply. 

The porter withdrew, and the seaman, folding his arms^ 
paced up and down the paved vcs^bule, which «iowed evi- 
dent tokfflis of the confusion that sickness and death never 
fail to create. He paused occasionally before the huge and 
gaping chimney, and extended his smewy hands over the 
nickering embers of the expiring fire: the lurid glare of the 
departing flames only rendered the darkness of we farther- 
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noet portion of the hall more deep and feurfuL The clock 
chimed eleven: it was, as ever, the voice of Tim^ telling of 
eternity! 

A light gleamed at the most distant end of the apartment, 
and a short but gracefhl girl approached the stranger. She 
was habited in a close vest of gray cloth; her head covered 
with a linen cap, devoid of any ornament, from under tlie 
plain border of which, a stream of hair appeared, tightly 
drawn across a forehead of beautiful colour and proportions. 

'* Will you please to follow, sir, to my master*s studj?" 

Oalton turned suddenly round; the entire expression of 
his countenance 8(^ned, and his firm- set lips opened, as 
if a word laboured to come forth, and waiS retainea only by 
aaeffi)rt. 

'* Will you not &llow, good sir?*' repeated the girl, 
anxiously rat iaUdfy, " My master is ill at ease, and wishes 
to return to my Lady's room ! it may be " 

The sentence remained unfinished, and tears streamed 
wAeA down cheeks already swollen with weeping. 

*^ Your name, giri T' inquired the stranger, eagerly. 

^ Barbara Iverk," she replied, evidently astonished at the 
question. He seized her arm, and, while gazing earnestly 
in her fiu;e, murmured in a tone of positive tenderness — 

** Are you hi^py V* 

*^I praise the Lord fofc his goodness ! ever since I have 
been here, I have been roost happy ; but my dear Lady, who 
was so kind to me, 1' Again her tears returned. 

"You do not Imow me? — But you could not" Hugh 
Balton mduallj relagced his bold, and pulled from his bosom 
a purse Aeavy with Spaiiith pieces — ^he presented it to the 
girl, but she drew back her hand and shook her head. 

" Take it, child, and buy thee a riding-hood, or a forthin- 
gale, or some such trumpery, which thy vain sex delight in." 

" I lack nothiog, good sir, I thank ye ; and, as to the coined 
silver, it is only a tempter to the destruction of body and 
soul." 

"As it may be used— as it may be used," repeated the 
sailor, quickly ; ** one so young would not abuse it." 

"Wisdom might be needed in the expenditure; and I 
have heard that want of knowledge is the forerunner pf sin. 
Besides, 1 ask your pardon, good sir, but strangers do not 
give to strangers, unless for cl^arity; and I lack nothing." 

She dropped so modest a courtesy, and looked so perfectly 
find purely innocent, that mo&Bture, as unusual as it might 
be unwelcome, dimmed the eyes of the stem man of ocean ; 
and as he replaced* the dpUars, he muttered 8(»nething that 
flounded like, " I th^k God she is 'unc<mtaminated !" He 
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then followed the gentle girl through many passages, and 
up and down more than one flight of stairs : they bpth at 
length stopped before a door that was thickly plated with 
iron. 

" Yoo need not wait,** said Dalton, laying his hand cxi the 
latch. Barbara paused a moment, to look on the wiU be- 
inf , so different from the staid persons she was in the daily 
habit of seeing at Uie hall ; and then her light, even step, 
faded on the sailor^s ear. 

Sir Robert Cecil was standing, or rather leaning, with 
folded arms, against a column of the dark marble chimney- 
piece, which, enriched by various carvings and mouldings, 
rose nearly to the coiling. The Baronet's hair, of mingled 
gray and black, had been cropped according to the approved 
faaliion of the time ; so that his features had not the advantage 
of either shadow or relief from the most beautiful of nature*s 
ornaments. He might have been a fbw years older or 
younger than the sailor who had just entered; but his figure 
seemed weak and bending as a willow-wand, as he moved 
slowly round to receive his visiter. The unusually poHte 
expression of his countenance deepened into the insioious, 
and a fkint smile rested for a moment on his lipw This out- 
ward show of welcome contrasted strangely with the visible 
tremor that agitated his frame ; he did not speak' either fh)m 
inability to com an appropriate sentence, or the more subtile 
motive of waiting until the cooununication of the stranger 
was first made. 

After a lengthened pause, during which Dalton slowly 
advanced, so as to stand opposite Sir Robert Cecil, he com- 
menced the conversation, witlioutsny of that show of cour- 
tosy, which the knowledge of their relative situations might 
linve called for : even his cap was unremoved. 

*' I am sorry, Sir Robert, to have come at such a time; 
n<jr would I now remain, were it not that my business ^*' 

" I am not aware," interrupted the BtjroDet, " of any 
nmttors of ' buBinruB ' pending between us. I imagine, on 
reflection, you will find that all such have been long since 
ooncludtd. If there lie any way, indeed, in which I can 
oblige you, fbr tl»o nake of an old servant -" 

*' iSptvttntr in his turn interrupted Dalton, with emphasis; 
*' We tmvo been oompanbns, mr Robert — companions, in 
mote Uian nno act j anil, by the dark heavens above us, will 
ill* BO in amtthnr— if nccossary." 

Thn haugltty Ikronut writhed under this fiuniliarity ; yet 
Wfin tltf^rf? AH r<xprMMiion of triumphant auietude in his eye, 
<tfi \t hf> ilnnpipitHl Iha iiMinuation of the Seaman. ^* I think, 
""tiaiilnHiiu nil tftl»i|rit,'you have been pretty well paid for 
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such acts, Master Dalton ; I have never taken any man's 
labour for nothing." 

** Labour !" again echoed the sailor ; " labour may be paid 
for, but what can stand in lieu of innocence, purity of heart, 
and reictitude of conduct V 

*'GoId — which you have had, in all its gorgeous and 
glowing abundance." 

** 'Twon't do," retorted the other, in a painfully subdued 
tone ; ** there is much it cannot purchase. Am I not at this 
moment a banned and a blighted man — scouted alike from 
the board of the profligate Cavalier, and the psalmnsinging 
Puritan of this most change-loving country! And one day 
or another, I may be hung up at the yard-arm of a Com- 
monwealth—Heaven bless the mark! — a Commonwealth 
cruiser! — or scare crows from a gibbet off Sheemess or 
Queenborough, or be made an example of for some act of 
piracy committed on the high seas !" 

*' But why commit such acts? Vou have wherewithal to 
live respectably — quietly." 

" Quietly !" repeated the Skip{)cr; "look ye. Master — I 
crave your pardon — Sir Robert Cecil ; as soon could one of 
Mother Carey's chickens mount a hen-roost, or bring up a 
brood of lubl)erly turkeys, as I, Hugh Dalton, master and 
owner of the good brigantine, that sits the waters like a 
swan, and cuts them like an arrow — ^live quietly, quietly on 
shore! Santa Maria! have I not panted under the hot sun 
off the Caribbees ? Have I not closed my ears to the cry of 
mercy ? Have I not sacked, and sunk, and burnt, without 
acknowledging claim or country? Has not the mother 
clasped her child more closely to her bosom at the mention 
of my name 1 In one word, for years have I not been a 
Buccaneer ? And yet you talk to me «f quietness ! — Sir, 
Sir, the soul so steeped in sin has but two resources — ^mad- 
ness, or the grave : the last even I shrink from ,* so give me 
war, war, and its insanity." 

" Cannot you learn to fear the Lord, and trade as an ho- 
nest man?" 

Dalton cast a look of such mingled scorn and contempt 
on his companion, that a deep red colour mounted to his 
cheek as he repeated, " Yes ! I ask, cannot you trade as an 
honest man ?" 

«*No!— -d ^n trade: — and Fm not honest," he replied, 

fiercely. 

" May I beg you briefly to explain the object of your vi- 
sit?" said the Baronet, at last, after a perplexing pause, 
during which, the arms of the Buccaneer were folded on his 
brcjas^ and hda restleai and vigilant eyes wandered round 
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the apartment, flashinff with an indefmahle expresBion, when 
they encountered the blue retreating orbs of Sir Robert 

*• Thia, then : — ^I require a free pardon from Old Noll, not 
only for myself, but for my crew. The brave who would 
have died, shall live with me. As a return for his High- 
nesB*8 civility, I will give up all free trade, and take 3ie 
command of a frigate, if it so please him." 

** Or a revenue cut|er, I presume," observed the Baronet, 
sarcastically, 

•* Curse me if I do !" replied Dalton, contemptuously — 
** the sharks ! No, no. Pm not come to that yet ; nor would 
I ever think of hoistin? any flag but mine own, were it not 
for the sake of a small craft, as belonging to— no matter 
what" 

" You have seen but little of the girL" 

** Too little : and why 1 Because I was ashamed to see 
hev — ^butnow — not ten minutes ago— I was glad she did 
not know me. Sir Robert, when your own daughter hangs 
upon your arm, or looks, ^th her innocent eyes, into your 
face, how do you feel 1" 

Sir Robert Cecil had been too well schooled in Purita- 
nism to suffer the emotions of his mind to affect his features. 
He did not reply to the question, but skilfully turning the 
conversation, brought the intruder back to his old subject 

'" How do you purpose procuring this free pardon ?" 

"I! I know not how to procure it; J ttoly wish it pro- 
cured : the means are in your power, not mis«»." 

^In mine!" ejaculated the Baronet, with well-fbigned as- 
tonishment ; '* you mistake, good Dalton, I have no intenist 
at Whitehall ; I would not ask a favour for myself" 

" That is likely ; but you must ask one for me." 

** Mtist .'" repeated Sir Robert, " is a strange word to use 
to me, Dalton." 

•* I'm not scholar enough to find a better," replied the 

otlier insolently. 

*♦ I cannot if I would," persisted the Baronet 

" One word more, then. The protector's plans render it 
impracticable for me to continue, as I have done, on the 
seas : I know that I am a marked man, and, unless some- 
thing be determined on, and speedily, I shall be exposed to 
that ignominy which, for my child^s sake, I would avoid. 
Don't talk to me of impossibilities ; you can obtain the 
pardon I desire, and, in one word. Sir Robert Cecil, you 
must!" 

Sir Robert shook his head. 

^ At your pleasure, then, at your pleasure; but at your 
peril also. Mark me! I am not one to be thrown overboard, 
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and make no struggle— I am not a baby to be strangled 
without crying ! ifl perish, fects shall arise from my grave, 
— ay, if I were sunk a thousand fathoms in my own blue 

sea, — facts that would You may well tremble and turn 

pale ! The secret is still in our keeping ; only remember, I 
fall not singly !" 

" Insulting villain !" said Sir Robert, regaining his self- 
command ; " you have now no fiicts, nq proo& ; the evidence 
is destroyed." 

"It is not destroyed, Robert Cecil,'* observed Dalton, 
calmly pulling a bundle of papers from his vest: "look here 
— and hero — and here— do you not know your own hand* 
writing? You practised me first in deception: I had not for- 
gotten your kind lessons, when in your presence I committed 
forged letters to the flames !" 

The man laughed the laugh of contempt and bitter scorn 
as he held forward the documents. For a few moments Sir 
Robert seemed petrified ; his eyes glared on the accursed 
papers as if their frozen lids had not the power of shutting 
out the horrid proofe of his iniquity. Suddenly he made a 
desperate eflfcrt to secure them ; but the steady eye and mus- 
cular arm of the smuggler prevented it 

" Hands oflT!" he exclaimed, whirling the Baronet from 
him, as if he had been a thing of straw ; " you know my 
power, and you know my terms;. there needs no more 
palaver about it" 

" Will not gold serve your purpose 1" 

"No, I have enough of that; I want distinction and fame, 
a free pardon, and the command of one of your registered 
and acknowledged plunderers ; or, mayhap, baptism for my 
own bright little Pire-fly, as the ' Babe of Grace ;' or — ^But, 
hang it, no— I'd sink the vessel first, and let her die, as she 
has lived, free, free, free ! I belong to a civilized set of be- 
ings, and must therefore be a slave, a slave to some thing or 
some one. Noll knows my talents well, knows that I am as 
good a commander, ay, and fbt the matter of that, would be 
as honest a one as the best" 

He paused ; the Baronet groaned audibly. 

" We have one or two little jobs upon the coasts here of 
Kent and Essex, trifles that must, nevertheless, be attended 
to ; but this day month, Sir Robert Cecil, we meet again. I 
will not longer keep you from your wife. Oh ! where was 
I when mine expired ! But farewell ! I would not detain 
you, for her sweet and gentle sake : she will be rewarded for 
her goodnes to my child ! Remember," he added, closing the 
door, " remember,--one month, and Hugh Dalton !" 
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CHAPTER 11. 



*' Deatbl be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so ; 
For those whom thou think'st thou dost overthow, 
Die not, poor Death 



-Why Bweirst thou, then ? 



One short sleep past, we wake eternally ; 

And Death shall be no more :— Death 1 thou shalt die.'* 

D&. DOXITB. 

■ 

When Sir Robert Cecil returned to his wife^s chaix^r, 
all within was silent as the grave. He approached the bed ; 
his daughter rose from the' seat she had occupied by its side, 
and motioned him to be still, pointing at the same time to 
her mother, and intimating that she slept *' Thank Grod for 
that !** he murmii^red, and drew his hand across his brow, 
while his (^Gst heaved as if a heavy weight had been re- 
moved ftom it The attendants bad left t£e room to obtain 
some neoessarj re^^shment and repose, and father and 
daughtirwei» IBone with the sleeper in the chamber of 
deatn. The brow of Lady Cecil was calm, smooth, and un- 
clouded, white as alabaster, and rendered still more beautiful 
by the few tresses of pale auburn hair that escaped from un- 
der the head-tire. Tne features were of a noble yet softened 
character, although painfully emaciated ; and not a shadow 
of colour tinged her upturned lip. Her sleep, though oc- 
casionally sound, was restless, and the long shadowy fingers, 
that lay on the embroidered coverlet, were now and then 
stirred, as if by bodily or mental suffering. There was an 
atmosphere of silence, not of repose, within the apartment, 
at once awful and oppressive : and Sir Robert breathed as if 
bis breathings were but a continuation of suppressed sobs. 

C(Mistance Cecil, never in earlier life, never in after years, 
glorious ajad beautiful as she ever was, appeared half so in- 
terestoig to her unhappy father as at that moment There 
was at all times about her a majesty of mind and feeling 
that lent to her simplest word and action a dignity and 
power, which, though universally felt, it would have been 
impossible to define. If one could have procured for her a 
kingdom to reign over, or have chosen from the galaxy of 
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heaven a region worthy her command, it must have been 
that pale and holy star, which, splendid and alone in the 
firmament, heralds the approach of day ; so unfitted might 
slie have been deemed to mingle with the world less pure, 
80 completely placed by nature above all the littlenesses of or- 
dinary life. Her noble and majestic form was the casket of a 
rich and holy treasure, and her father's conscience had often 
quailed, when contemplating the severity of her youthfiil 
virtue. Dearly as lie loved his wife, he respected his daughter 
more, and the bai^e idea that certain occurrences of former 
years might be known to her was as a poisoned dagger in his 
heart. He had been a daring, and was still an ambitious 
man — successful in all that men aini to succeed in ; wealthy, 
honoured, and powerfiil and — what is frequently more 
ardently sought for than all — ^feared ; yet would he rather 
have sacrificed every advantage he had gained— every d^ 
sire for which he had unhesitatingly bartered his own self- 
esteem — every distinction he had considered cheaply pur- 
chased at the price of conscience, than have lost the good 
opinion, the confiding love of his only child. Even now he 
looked upon her with mingled feelings of dread and afiBC- 
tion, though her bearing was subdued and her lofty spirit 
bowed by sorrow, as she stood before him, the thick folds of 
her dressinor-gown falling with classic el%gan%3 to her feet, 
her fine hair pushed back from lier forehead and carelessly 
twisted round her head, and her countenance deepened into 
an expression of the most intense anxiety: whUe, assured 
that the invalid slept on, she whispered into his ear words 
of hope, if not of consolation. 

Lady Cecil had existed for some days in a state of fright- 
fiil delirium, and during that time, her ravings had been so 
loud and continued, that her present repose was elysium to 
those who loved her. Constance bent her knees, and prayed 
in silence, long and fbrvently, for support Sir Robert, lean- 
ing back in the richly cushioned chair, covered his face witli 
his hands, withdrawing them only when the sleeper ^froaned 
or breathed more heavily. At length both felt as if death 
had, indeed, entered the chamber, so motionless lay the ob- 
ject of their love: they continued gazing from each otheirto 
the couch, until -the misty light of morning streamed coldly 
through the open shutters. Another hour of sad watching 
passed, and, with a long and deeply drawn sigh, the sufiTerer 
opened her eyes: they were no longer wild and wandering, 
but rested with calm intelligence on her husband and her 
ehild. 

«*lt is long since I have seen you, except in straoM 
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dreann," she said, 6r rather murmured; "and now I shall 
be with you but for a very little time I*' 

Constance put to her lips a silver cup containing some 
refireahment, while Sir Robert support^ her head on bia 
arm. 

" Call no one in. Constance — Cecil — ^my moments now 
are numbered :— draw back the curtains that I may once 
more look upon the light of morning ! " Constance obeyed ; 
and the full beams of day entered the room. ** How beau- 
tiftil ! how glorious !" repeated the dying woman, as her sight 
drank in the reviving light; " it heralds me to immortality 
-r-whete there is no darkness — ^no disappointment — ^no evil I 
How pale are the rays of that lamp, Cecil! How fecMe 
miftn's inventions, contrasted with the works of the Al- 
mighty !*' Constance rose to extinguish it ^ Let it be,** 
i^e continued, feebly; " let it be, dearest; it has illumined 
ipy last night, and we will expire together.'* ^he a^ec- 
tionate daughter turned away to hide her tears ; but when 
did the emotion of a beloved child escape a mother's notice? 
— *♦ Alas! my qoble Constance weeping! I thought she, at 
all events, could have spared me this trial : — ^leave us for a 
few moments; let me not see you weep, Constance — let me 
not see it — tears enough have fallen in these halls ; — do not 
mourn, my child, that your mother will find rest at last" 

How often did Constantia remember these words! How 
often, when the heart that dictated such gentle chiding, had 
ceased to beat, did Constantia Cecil, gazing into the depths 
of the blue and mysterious sky, think upon her mother in 
heaven ! 

Lady Cecil had much to say to her husband during the 
remaining moments of her existence; but her breathing be- 
came so feeble, that he was obliged to lean over the couch 
to catch her words. 

" We part, my own, and only beloved husband, for ever 
in this world; — ^fein would I linger yet a little, to recount 
how much I have loved you — ^in our more humble state — in 
this — oh ! how falsely termed our prosperity. My heart has 
shared your feelings. In our late bitter trials, more than half 
my grief was, that you should suffer. Oh, Robert! Robert! 
now, when I am about to leave you and all, for ever-^how 
my heart clings — I fear,. sinfully clings, to the remembrance 
of our earlier and purer happiness! My father's house! The 
noble oak, where the ring-doves built, and under whose sIul- 
dow we first met! The stream — where you and Herbert — 
wild, but affectionate brother ! Oh ! Robert, do not blame me, 
nor start so at his name ; — his only fault was his devotion to 
a most kind master ! — but who, that lived under the gentle 
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inflneDce o^ Charles Stewart^s virtues, could have been 
aught but devoted 1 — And yet what deadly feuds came forth 
frc^ this affection ! Alas ! his rich heritage has brought no 
blessing with it I never could look upon these broad lands 
as ours — Would that his child had lived — and then — But 
they are all gone now — all gone! — Alas! what had we to 
do with' courts, or courts witS usi — Our domestic comforts 
h«ve been blighted — our hearth lefl desolate — the children 
for whom you toiled, and hoped, and planned, have been 
removed from us — nipped in the bud, or the first blossom- 
ing ! — ^And oh, Cecil ! take the words of a dying woman to 
heart, when she tells you, that you will go down childless 
to your grave, if you do not absolve our beloved Constance 
from her promise to him whom she can neither respect nor 
love. She *wiU complete the contract, though it should be 
Jier death-warrant, rather than let it be said a daughter of 
the house of Cecil acted dishonourably — She will complete 
it, Robert — she will complete it — and then die ! " 

Lady Cecil, overcome. by emotion and exertion, fell back 
fainting and exhausted on her pillow. Recovering herself, 
however, afler a brief pause, she added, in a broken whis- 
pering voice, " Forgive me, my dear, dear husband ; — my 
mind is wandering — ^my thoughts are unconnected — ^but my 
affection for you — for Constance — ^is strong in death. I 
mean not to pain you, but to warn — for the sake of our only 
child — of the only thing that remains to tell you of your 
wife. ■ My breath trembles on my lips — there is a mist be- 
fore mine eves— call her in, that my spirit may depart— 
may ascend heavenward on tlie win^s of prayer ! — " 

Sir Robert was moving towards the door, when her hand 
motioned him back. 

" Promise — promise that you will never force her to wed 
that man! more — that you yourself will break the con- 
tract !" 

" Truly and solemnly do I swear, that I will never force 
her to fulfil — ^nay, that I will never even urge her to its 
fulfilment." 

The dying lady looked unsatisfied, and some unpronounced 
words agitated her lips, as Constance entered unbiddcii, but 
most welcome. She knelt by her motlier's side, and took 
the hand so feebly but affectionately extiended towards her. 
The fearful change that had occurred during her short ab- 
sence was but too visible. The breath that touched her 
cheek was cold as the morning mist. The sufferer would 
have folded her hands in prayer, but the strength had de- 
parted before the spirit was gone. Constance, seeing that 
the fine expression of life with which her upturned eyes 
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liad glittered was gradually passins away, clasped her mo* 
therms hands within her own: suddenly they struggled for 
freedom, and as her eye followed tlie pointing of her pa-> 
rent's finger, she saw the lamp's last beam flicker for a mo^ 
ment, and then expire !-^Her mother, too, was dead ! 

It is ill to break upon the solitude of the dying, though it 
is good to enter into the solemn temple of death: it is a sad 
but a useful lesson to lifl the pall; to raise the coflki-lid; to 
gaze upon all we loved, upon ail that was bright, and pure, 
and beautiful, changing with a slow but certain chang'e to 
decay and corruption. The most careless cannot move 
along the chamber of death without being affected by the 
awful presence of the King of Terrors. T%e holy quiet that 
ought to characterize a funeral procession is too frequently 
destroyed by the empty pomp and heartlessness which at^ 
tend it; but in the death-<;hamber there is nothing of this ^ 
the very atmosphere seems impregnated with the stillness 
of the time when there was no life in the broad earth, and 
when only " God moved on the face of the waters." Our 
breath comes slowly and heavily to our lips, and we mur^ 
mur forth our words as if the spirit watchea to record them 
in the unchanging book of immortality. 

In due time, the funeral train of Lady Cecil prepared to 
escort the corpse to its final home. Sir Robert was, too iU^ 
and too deeply afflicted to be present at the ceremony; and 
as he had no near relative, Sir Willmot Burrell, of Burrell, 
the knight to whom his daughter's hand was plighted, was * 
expected to take his station as chief mourner. The people 
waited for some hours with untiring patience ; the old steward 
paced backwards and forwards from the great gate, and at 
last took his stand there, looking out from between its bars, 
hoping that, wild and reckless as Burrell really was, he 
would not put so ^eat an affront upon the Cecil family, aa 
to suffer its late mistress to gothus unhonoured to the grave. 

The day advanced, and as neither the gentleman, nor any 
one to show cause for his absence, appeared, strange whis« 
perings and surmises arose amongst the crowd, which had 
assembled from all the villages on the island, as to the pro- 
bable motive of this most ill-advised delay. More than one 
messenger was despatched to the top of Minster Church to 
look out and see if any person like Sir Willmott was cross- 
ing the King's ferry, the only outlet in general use from the 
island to the main land : but though the passage-boat, con-* 
ducted (as it was termed) by Jal^z Tippet, was evidenthr 
employed as much as usual, there was no token to justifjr 
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&rther waiting. The Rev. Jonas Fleetword, one of the 
soundest of Puritan divines, stood like a statue of cast iron 
in the doorway, his arms folded on his hrcast, and his hrow 
contracting and contracting into a narrow and fretted arch^ 
as the minute-hand moved round and round the dial of the 
old clock. At length, assuming to himself the command, 
which in those times was as willmgly ceded to the Reformed 
minister as it had formerly been to the not more arbitrary 
Catholic priest, he ordered the procession " to tarry no lon- 
ger the coming of him whose feet were shod with heavi- 
ness, but to depart forthwith in the name of the Lord." 

The place of interment was at EastpChurcb, a distance of 
about four miles from Cecil Place; and as they paced it but 
slowly, the increasing chill of the gathering clouds gave 
intimation that the prime of day was sinking into the even- 
tide before the spire was in sight As they at length 80- 
cendcd the hill upon whose suUimit was the vault of 'the : 

Cecils, a youn^ gentleman, mounted on a gray and noble 
charger, met the funeral train so suddenly, that those who 
preceded halted, and for a moment it was rumoured, that 
Sir Willmott Burrell, though late and last, had taken the 
lower road from King's ferry, and so arrived in time to be- 
hold the remains of her who was to have been his Ynother, 
deposited in the tomb. 

When the people observed, however, that the salutation 
of respect made by the youth to the Rev. Jonas Fleetword 
was followed by no sign of recognition, they moved silently 
onward, marvelling amongst themselves at the young gen* 
tleman's keeping a little in advance of the clergyman, so as 
to take the exact station which belonged to the chief 
mourner. He was habited in a suit of the deepest black; 
and though the cloak which fell in ample folds from his 
throat cencealed his figure, yet^his movements indicated 
that it was slight and graceful. His broad hat completely 
shaded his face, but the luxuriant curls of light hair, which» ^ 

moistened by the misty atmosphere, fell negligently beneath ' ^ 

its brim, intimated that he was more akin to the Cavalier 
than the Roundhead. 

By the time the ceremony was concluded, and the divine 
had finished one of those energetic and powerful appeals 
to the feelings which so effectually roused or subdued, as it 
pleased him to desire, darkness had nearly shrouded the 
surrounding landscape; and the multitude, whom respecter 
curiosity had assembled, retired from the churchyard, and 
wended to their homes. The year was in its third month, 
and the weather, which, when Hugh Dalton landed, had 
been olear and fine, was now foggj and cold:-— 
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" Tlie dewy nig^ht had with her frosty shade 
Immantled aS tiie wwld, and the stiff ground 
Sparkled in ice " 

Yet the steed of the youth, who had so unceremoniously 
joined Lady Cecil's fbneral, was creeping the withered 
grass from the church-yard graves, while his master, appa- 
rently unconscious of the deepening nighty leaned against 
one of the richly ornamented stone slahs that marked the 
entrance to the vault 

Suddenly the clatter of horses' hoo& sounded on the crisp 
road, the ca\%lier involuntarily placed his hand on his 
sword, and his horse lifted his head from the earth, bent 
back his ears, and whinnied in the low and peculiar tone 
that serves to intimate the Approach of strangers. The 
travellers (for there were two) halted in the cnurch-yard 
gate. 

" What bo there !" exclaimed the foremopt, " you, sir, 
who are pondering in grave-yards at this hour, canst tell 
me if Lady Cecil's funeral took place this morning 1" 

"Her ladyship was buried this evening," replied the 
other, at the same time fairly drawing his sword out of bis 
scabbard, though the movement was concealed by his cloak. 

"They waited then 1" 

" They did, for one whose presence was not needed." 

" And pray, how know you thati or knowing, think you 
it wisdom. Sir Dolorus, to give forth such knowledge, when 
it might be him they tarri^ for who questioneth ?" 

" It is because I know you, Sir Willmott Burrell, that I 
am so free of speech," replied the youth, vaulting into his 
saddle ; " and I repeat it, your presence was not needed*— 
The lady, as you truly know, loved you not while living, so 
it was as well that you psofaned not her burial by. a show of 
false grief" 

"Here's a ruffler !" exclaimed the other, turning to his 
follower. " And pray, who are youl" 

" You shall know that, good sir, when you least desire it,'* 
answered he of the black cloak, reining up his horse, that 
pawed and pranced impatiently : he then loosened the bri- 
dle, and would have crossed Burrell to pass into the high- 
way; but the other shouted to his associate, " Hold, stop 
him, Robin ! stop him in the name of the Lord ! 'tis doubt- 
less one of the fellows who have assailed his Highness's 
life, — a leveller — a leveller! a friend of Miles Syndercomb, 
or some such ruffian, who is tarrying in this remote part of 
the island for some opportunity of escape. If you are ai\ 
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innocent man, you will remain ; if giiilty, this shall be my 
warrant." 

He attempted to pull forth a pistol from his belt, but, be- 
fi)re his purpose could be accomplished, the point of his ad- 
versary's rapier rested on his throat, which, at the same in- 
stant, was grasped wfth more strength than so slight a per- 
son could be supposed to possess. Burrell cried to his 
comrade for help, but he was already out of hearing, having* 
set spurs to his horse the moment he had seen the assault; 
he then entreated for quarter in an altered and humbled 
tone. 

*' I am neither a robber nor a murderer," replied the youth, 
^* but, not having pistols, I hold my own safety of too much 
value to relax my grasp, till you pledge your honour not to at- 
tack me but with the same weapon I can use in my de- 
fence." 

Burrell pledged his word "as a Christian and a soldier:" 
the stranger withdrew his sword. 

" And now," said he, fixing himself firmly in his scat, 
and rolling his cloak around hifi left arm, " if you wish for 
honourable combat, I am at your service; if not, sir, I take 
my way, and you can proceed on yours." He drew up to 
his fiill height, and awaited Burrelrs answer, who sat as if 
undetermined what course to pursue. He did not long 
hesitate;* the villain's ready friend — treachery — was at his 
elbow — in an instant the pistol was presented to the head of 
his confiding antagonist, who, though unprepared for such 
an act, bent forward previously to the effort of raising him- 
self in the saddle to give more strength to his good steel.— 
4UK^rciful Providence! at the very instant that he bowed 
himself, the ruffian fired! The ball passed over him — he 
swayed in his saddle: — the next moment, reining up his 
horse, he prepared to punish such dastardly conduct as it 
d«6erved ; but, as worthless purposes are sometimes accom- 
plisht^l by worthy instruments, the fleet steed that Burrell 
rode was Vox on its way towards Minster, its track marked 
by fire-sparks, which glittered in the thickening darkness. 

The youth remaih«H on the same spot until the sound of 
the horse's hoofs were lost in the distance, and then, setting 
spurs to his own gallant gray, proceeded cm his course. 
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CHAPTER IlL 



Now !• tiMi time when rakei tbeir revela 

Klufllerf of riot, enemies of sleep. ' Gat. 

** K Dhiwir mny be like a fox or a cub. 
And trnch a lecture out of a tub. 
And |fiv« tlio wicked world a rub, 

,t Which nobody can deny. 

A Drt'wrr nmy be as bold as Hector, 
Whrn \\t> had drunk his cup of nactart 
And a lUxDWcr may be a Lord Protector, 

WWch nobody can deny. 

\\y\\ ht^ro rrmaini the stran^st thing-, 
Unw thia llrt?wt»r about his liquor did bring, 
1\> t>o an Kn^pcror or King, 

"Which nobody can deny. 

*rhi»n p\wh the Brewer's liquor about. 
And )u\idly lot eaoli true man shout — 
Hhuul— *' 

** Hluml «ot, 1 pray you, but rather keep silence," ex- 
f laiuitHl nn M wtnnan, cautiously opening the door of a 
rt^tMU \\\ whioh tho rovollors were assembled, and thus in- 
lt»miptiiiLr tht^ir rudo, but animated harmony; "shout not: 
yi)\l limy iitmr a horao*a tramp without ; and Crisp grumbles 
Ml hard, Uiat t^wm I am *tis no friend*s footstep." 

** Why, moUior," cried one of the company, winkinj? oa 
tho rout, ** you aay it was a horse you heard]" 

** Woll I and I say so still, good master Rouf**^!*" 

•* Sure you do not make friends of horF««1" 

•♦ Better make them of horses than of asses,'^ replied the 
crono, bitterly ; and the laugh was raised against Koupall, 
who, as with all jesters, could ill brook the jest that was at 
hia own expense. 

♦• I hoar no tramp, and see no reason why you should in- 
torrupt us thus witi your hooting, you ill-favoured owl," he 
exclaimed fiercely. 

•* Hush !" she replied, placmg her finger on her lip^ while 
the little terrier that stood at her feet, as if comprehending 
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the 8ignal> crept stealthily to the door, and laying his nose ^ 
on the floor, drew in his breath hardly ; and then erecting 
his ears, and stiffening his short tail, uttered a low, deter- 
mined growl. 

"There are strangers, and near us too," observed an 
older man, who had hitherto remained s lent; " there is lit- 
tle doubt of their being unfriendly : we Iiad, therefore, bet- 
ter, seeing it would be imprudent to fight, retreat." 

" Retreat ! and why, 1 wonder 1" inquired Roupall, the 
most reckless and darmg of the set; and whose eforts were 
invariably directed towards meriting the soubriquet of * Jack 
the Rover,* by which he was us^ually designated among his 
associates; " what care we whether they be friends or foes! 
let them enter. Old Noll himself has too much to do 
abroad, to heed a few noisy troopers in an obscure hostelry 
in the Isle of Shepey.'* 

" You are always heedless," observed the other; "and 
would sell your soul for an hour's irjirth." 

" My soul thanks you for the compliment, truly. Master 
Grimstone, and ray hody would repay you for it, if there 
waa time, which, I take it, there lacks just now, for it is 
past eleven. Observe, gentlemen, Jack Roupall retreats 
not — he only retires." As he spoke, he pushed from a cor- 
ner of the apartment a huge settle of black oak, that appa- 
rently required the strengtli of six men to displace, but 
which the trooper handled as easily as if it had been a 
child's cradle. He then slid aside a panel, that fitted most 
accurately into the wall, of which it appeared a part; and 
in a few moments the party, consisting of some five or six, 
had entered the aperture, carrying with them the remnants 
of their feast, at the particular request of the old woman, 
who exhibited great alarm lest any symptom, of revelling 
should remain. The last had hardly made sood his retreat, 
when a loud knock at the door confirmed the dame in her 
apprehensions. 

" In the devil's name !" she growled, " how am I to shove 
this mountain into its place? One of you must reipain 
here; I might as well attempt to throw Blackburn cliff i^^o 
tlie sea." 

" IM stay, then, if you'll wait a minute," replied Rou- 
pall ; " I defy the devil and all his works; and old Noll h^jn- 
self, the worst of them ; — so here goes." 

Another and a louder noise testified the traveller's impa- 
tience ; but the summons was repeated a third time before 
the settle was replaced, and the room restx^red to its usual- 
ly desolate and inhospitable appearance. Roupall ascend'ed 
a narrow ladder, that led to the loft of the cottage-like 
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dwelling, carrying with him a pack resemblingf tboee nwed 
by itindreut venders of goods ; and Mother Hays (for such 
was her cognopion) holding the flickering candle in one 
hand, unfastened the door with the other, while Crisp 
crouched and snarled at her feet. 

**You could not have been all asleep, dame," said the 
stranger, as he threw off his horseman's cloak, and hang 
his rapier on the back of the nearest seat, ** for I distinctly 
saw lights. Is your son within ?" 

^ No, marry, good sir ; he is far away, in London, with 
his master. Sir Wilmott Burrell, who was looked for home 
to-day, but came not, as I hear from some neighbours, be- 
longing to EastpChurch and Warden, who were at Lady 
CeciPs funeral." 

'* Do you expect me to believe there is no one in the 
house but yourself?" 

*' One other kind gentleman, a pedlar-man, a simple body^ 
who lies above ; he's weary travelling, and sleeps soundly." 

The stranger took off his hat ; and as he shook his head, 
throwing completely back the hair that had in some degree 
overshadowed his fece, the old woman started, and an un* 
defined expression of astonishment and doubt burst from her 
lips. The gentleman either did not, or appeared not to no- 
tice the effect he produced; but carefully drew from his 
bosom a small book or tablet, and read in it for some mi- 
nutes with much attention, turning over and over the one 
or two leaves upon which his 'eyes were fixed. 

" And are you sure, good woman, that no other persons 
are in your house save this same pedlar]" he.inquired, now 
fixing his gaze steadily on the withered countenance of 
Mother Hays. 

*• Alack ! yes, sir, few travellers come to the lOhe wi- 
dow's door, and it*s an out o' the way place ; wouldn't yonr 
honour like some supper, or a stoop of wine, or, mayhap, a 
glass of brandy ? — it is useful these raw nights ; or a rasher 
and eggs 1" 

•* Are you quite certain there is no other in the house, 
and that your son is really not returned 1" he again in- 
quired, heedless of her invitation. 

♦• Why should I deceive your honour ? — am I not old, and 
would you that I should so sin against the Lord ?" 

" You were not always thus piously given," replied the 
youth, smiling. " Know you aught of this token 1" and he 
united his hands after a particular fashion : " heard you ne- 
ver the words — " and he whispered a short sentence into 
her ear : upon which she dropped a reverential courtesy, 
and, without reply, ascended, as quickly a« her age and in- 
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firaiitiea permitted, the ladder that led to Roupairs place of 
retreat Ere she rctuiDed, however, accompanied by the 
trooper, another person had entered the dwelling. It was 
no other than her son Robin, ibr whom the 'gentleman had 
first inquired, and they were both engaged in such deep and 
earnest conversation, that neither noticed the addition to 
the party, until the old woman had thrown her arms around 
her son's neck, so as almost to stifle him with her caresses, 
seeming to lose all sense of the stranger's presence in the 
fulness of joy at the youth^s return. 

" There, mother, that will do ; why, you forget I have 
been in London lately, and 'tis not the court fashion to re- 
joice and be glad. Besides, I have seen his Highness, and 
his Highnesses daughters, and his Highness's sons, and 
drank, in moderation, with his Highness's servants; so, 
stand ofl; good mother, stand off? — * honour to whom ho- 
nour.* " And Robin laid his finger on his nose, while a re- 
markable expression of cunning and shrewdness passed 
along his sharp and peculiar features. 

As he busieid himself with prefMurations for the guest's 
mpper, it was impossible to avoid observing his quick and 
energetic movements, spare body, dwarfish stature, and long 
apish arms, that appeared in greater disproportion when 
viewed beside the now sedate and elevated carriage, the 
muscular and finely-developed form of the bulky trooper. 
And, in good sooth, it seemed that Roupall little reliwed 
the extraordinary civility shown to the new comer, both by 
mother and son. Had the stranger been disposed to hold 
any converser with him, matters might have been different; 
but he neither asked nor required information — sitting, after 
his return from the shed in which he had seen his horse 
fidieltetf^, with his legs stretched out in front of the warm 
fire, his arms folded on his bosom, and his eyes fixed on the 
blazing wood that lent a brilliant light to the surrounding' 
objects — giving a simple, though not uncburteous reply 3^ 
** Yea,*' or *♦ Nay," to the leading questions occasionally put 
to him by his rough, yet inquisitive companion. At length, 
when the rashers were dregse^f and deposited on the ta£le, 
flanked on either side with a flagon of^ Canary and of Gaft- 
coigne, and the traveller had done ample justice to his 
eheer, he, with a conciliating smile and bow, wished the 
widow and Roupall '< Good night,** and followed Robin up 
the ladd^, observing that his rest must be very brief, as he 
had occasion to start early next morning, and begging the 
good widow and her friend to finish the draught of her own 
excellent wine, to which he feared to render farther^ jus- 
tice. Some time elapsed ere Robin returned ; and when he 
4id« he perceived that Roupa}) was in no gende humour. 
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" Have jroa warmed the chicken's nest, and tmken good 
and tender care of the gentle bird, according to ordera, 
Robin 1 Gadzooka ! I see so many cocks with ben*8 featherB 
now-a-days — sweet-scented Cavaliers, who conld no more 
draiar a trigger than they could mount the moon, that I think 
Hufii Dalton must li^e tlie Fire-fly with miniver to bring 
thtm safely over. A murrain take such fellows! say I— 
close-mouthed, longeared scoundrels. D — ^n it! I love a 
flunk heart—" 

** And a bloody hand, Master Roupall." 
** Stuff! stuff! Robin; few of either party can show clean 
hands these times ; but does yon gallant come from over sea T' 
" It might be that he drooped from the sky, for that is over 
the sea, you know." 

** Fauffh ! you are as snappii* as a cur whelp. I mean, 
What is no about V* 

" Sleeping. Zooks! I'm sure he sleeps." 
••Isheofgoodcreditr 
" Faith, Roupall, I know not his banker.'* 
**Oood again, Master Robin; upon what grinding-stone 
were your wits sharpened 7" 

"Right loyally, good trooper; even upon King I/Jg»" 
replied Robin, grinoiftg maliciously; and then, as if feaSil 
that the gathering storm would forthwith burst, he continued; 
•* Come, let's have a carouse, and wake the simpers in that 
■nug nest between walls ; let's welcome in the morhing, like 
ffay gallants, while I tell you the court news, and exhibit 
the last court fashion, as it graces my own beautiful 
tbi-m!" 

The man looked at him and smiled, soothed ititosomething 
resembling good-nature by the odd humour and appearance 
of his old companion, who was tricked out with mu(!h pre- 
cision in a blue doublet and yellow hose, while a lar^ bow 
of sad-coloured riband, with fringed ends, dangled from 
either knee. He then glanced a look of complacency on 
his awn proper person, and replied :• — 

" No, let them sleep, Robin ; they are better off than I. 
That maidenlike friend of yobr»has taken possession of my 
bed, after your mother's routing me up as if I had been a 
stoat or a dormouse. Of course he is a Cavalier: I suppose 
he has a name: but is that, too, a secret?" 

" Master Roupall," replied the other, with a look of great 
sagacity, " as to the person, it's hard to say who's who, these 
times ; and as to the name, why, as you say, I suppose he 
has a name, and doubtless a good one, though I cannot ex- 
^^Ijy »ow call to mind what it is; for at court—" 

,J^ — n court!'' interrupted the other — »* you're all court- 
wmtten, Tm thinking. In plain EnglhA, I want to know 
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who this youngster-is? Whmi Hugh is in one of his lo- 
m anees, he cares not who or what he sends us either heie^ 
or, what is of more consequence, on the mainland — and we 
are to receive them and 'tend them^ and all the time may- 
hap, are iiazarding our own heads; for I'd bet an even 
wager that one of Sie ferrymen is a spy in the pay of old red- 
nose; and it's little we get for such hazards — it'd^manya 
day since even a keg ofmnndy has been run ashore." 

*' You have sworn an oatb, for which I should exact, I 
think, the sum of three shillings and fourpence. Jack the 
Rover; but, I fear me, thou has not wherewitlial to satis^ 
the law, even in a small thing, until thou ofierest thy neck 
unto the halter, as a sacrifice. But did Hugh Dalton ever 
bring you, or any man, into trouble yet?" continued RoIud* 
composing his comic features into a grave and quiet chap 
racter. 

" I can't say that he did." 

*' I am sure he has had opportunities enough." 

'* I'm not going to deny that Hugh 's a fine fellow; Ro- 
bin; but I rememl^r, long ago, ay, thirteen or fourteen years 
past, before he entered on the regular buccaneering trade, 
there wasn't a firmer Cavalier amongst the whole of us 
Kentish men. Blazes ! how he fought at Marston ! But a 
few years' sunning ofi* the hot Havaunah either scorches the 
spirit out of a man, or bums it in." 

'' And what reason have you to think that Hugh is not 
now a good Cavalier?" 

** Pshaw ! he grows old, and it 's no good trying to pull 
Oliver down. He's charmed. Ay, you may laugh; but no 
one of tis could have escaped the bullet of Miles Synder- 
comb, to say nothing of dark John Talbot: — T tell ye, he is 
spell-guarded. Hugh b a knowing one, and has some plan 
a-fbot, or he wouldn't keep beating about this coast as he 
does, afler being so long from it, and using every county 
but Sussex and Kent I wonder, too, what placed you. Mas- 
ter Robin, in Burrell of Burrell's service : I thought you 
were a man of taste till then." 

Robin again grinned ; and* as his wide mouth literally ex- 
tended from ear to ear, his face looked, as it were, divided 
by some accident; so separate did the chin appear from the 
upper portion of the countenance. 

"If you won't talk," growled out the trooper, "I hope 
you will pay those who do so for your amusement" 

" Thou wouldst have me believe, then, thou art no genu'oe 
disinterested talker. Ah! Roupall, Roupall! acquaintance 
with courts has taught me, that Nature in the first plaM^ 
and Society in the second, have imposed upon us joortale 
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two most disagreeable necatoitics: the one is thatof^htiilg; 
thef other, that of talking. ' Now, Nature is a tynutft* and 
SSoiciety is a tyrant; and 1, being a tjrrant-hater— *— ** 

•* 'Slifc, man— or mongrel— or whatever you choose to 
call your twisted carcass/' interrupted Roui>all, angrily; 
*' hold your jibber. I wonder Jpan Cromwell did not seize 
upota you, and keep you as her chief ape, while you were 
makmg your courtly acquaintance — A pretty figure for 
courts, truly ! — ah ! ah ! ah !" As he laughed, he pointed his 
finifcr scornfully towards Robin Hays, who, however little 
he might care to jest upon his own deformity, was but iH 
inclined to tolerate those who even hinted at hi» defects. 
As the trooper persevered, his victim grew pale and trem- 
bled with suppressed rage. The man perceived -the effect 
his cruel mockery produced, and continued to revile and 
take to pieces the misshapen portions of his body, with most 
merciless anatomy. Robin offered, in return, neither obser- 
vation nor reproach; — at first, trembling and change of co- 
lour were the only indications of his feelings — ^then he moved 
restlessly on his seat, and his bright and deeply sunken 
eyes gleamed with untameable malignity; but, as Roupall 
Ibllowed one jeer more brutal than the rest, with a still 
*inoro boisterous laugh, and in the very rapture of his suc- 
<S^88, threw himself back in his chair, the tiger spirit of Ro- 
bin burst forth to its full extont: he sprang upon the trooper 
•0 suddenly, that the Goliath was perfectly conquered, and 
lay uoon the floor helpless as an overgrown and overfed 
Nowroundland dog, upon whose throat a sharp and bitter 
terrier has fastened. At length, after much exertion he 
succeeded in standing erect against the wall of the apart- 
ment, though still unable to disengage Robin's long arms 
and bony fingers from his throat, where he hung like a mill- 
stone : it was some minutes ere the gigantic man had power 
to Uirow from him the attenuated being whom, on ordinary 
occasions, he could have lifted between his finger and 
thumb. 

Robin gathered himself up on the spot to which Roupall had 
filing him : his chin resting on his knees, round which his 
arms were clasped ; his narrow chest and shoulders heaving 
with the exertion of the conflict; his eyes wild and glitter- 
ing, yet fixed upon his adversary, like those of some fierce 
animal eager to dart upon its prey. The trooper shook him- 
self, and pissed his hand once or twice over his throat, as if to 
ascertain whether or not he were really strangled; then re- 
turning Robin's gaze as steadily, though with a different ex- 

"easion, he said, 

^UpoQ my soul, yoa are as strong a hand at a grapple as 
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I would title to meet; nor would I believe, did I not know 
it, that Roupall the Rover, who has borne more blows upon 
his thick head than there are days in February, and rises six 
feet two without boots, could be half choked by little Robin 
the Ranger, who stands forty inches in his shoes ; — but I 
beg pardon for ofiending a man of your mettle. I warrant 
you safe from any future jests of mine ; I like not quarreling 
with old friends — when there is nothing to be got by it 
Tut, man ! leave off your moping, and shake hands like a 
-Christian. You won't ! why you are not going to convert 
your body iuto a nurspry for bad blood, are youl What 
would pretty Barbara Iverk say to thatl" 

Robin laughed a laugh so loud, so shrill, so unearthly, 
that it echoed like a death-howl along the walls; then 
stretched out and looked on his iil-fbrmed limbs, extended 
hi9 long and grappling fingers, and muttered bitterly, 
" Curse !— curse !— ^curses on myself! I am a dainty morsel 
for a fair girVs love ! Ah ! ah ! an ! a dainty morsel I*' he re- 
peated, and covered his face with his- broad palms. Thus, 
shutting out the sight of his own deformities, and rocking 
himself backwards and forwards, moaning and jibbering like 
one distraught, he remained for several minutes. At length,, 
poor Crisp, who had lieen a most anxious spectator of the 
scene, rau timidly to his master, and, standing on his hind 
legs, began licking his fingers with an affectionate earnest- 
ness, more soothing to his agitated feelings than all the sin- 
cere apologies of the trooper, whose rough good-nature was' 
really moved at what had taken place. Slowly uncovering 
his face, Robin preesed the little animal to his bosom, b«ncU 
ing his head over it, and muttering in a tone the dog seemed* 
fully to understand, by the low whine with which he re- 
turned the caress. After a time, his eyes m^t those of Rou-' 
pairs, but their meaning was totally changed; they no lon- 
ger sparkled with fury, but were as quiet and subdued as if 
nothing had recurred. 

** You'll shake hands now,*' exclaimed the trooper, **^and 
make the child's barorain." 

Robin, rising, extended his hand ; and it was cordially 
taken by his adversary, who soon after removed the settle^ 
and entered the concealed room to join his slumbering com^ 
panions. 

Whatfever were Robin's plans, reflections or feelmgs, 
time alone can develop; for, laying himself before the yet 
burning embers of the fire, he appropriated the stranger's 
cloak as a coverlet in which to enshroud himself and Crisp, 
and, if oral demonstrations are to be credited, was soon ii| a 
pfolbmd sleep. 
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CHAPTER IV, 



Tet not the more 
Oaqe I to wander, whent the Miibpb haunt 
Clear pprinir, or shady grovf! or sunny ball, 
Smit with the love of sacred song. 

♦ ♦ » ♦ ♦ 

Great things, and full of wonder, in our ears. 

Far difierinir from the world, thou hast revealed. 

Divine interpreter. MiLTOK. 

Thk morning that followed was rife with the sweet and 
"balmy air and the gay sunshine, so duly prized in our va- 
riable clifhate, because of the rarity of their occurrence ; more 
especially when the year is yet too young to assist with vi- 
gour the energies of all-industrious Nature. The trees, in 
their faint greenery, looked cheerful as the face of child- 
hood ; the merry birds were busied aflcr their own gentle 
fashion, forming their dwellings in the covert and solitude 
of the wooden slopes which efiectually sheltered Cecil Place 
from the chill blast of the neighbouring sea. The freshened 
breeze came so kindly through the thick underwood, as to 
be scarcely felt by the early wanderers of the upland hill or 
valley green. Even the rough trooper, Roupall, yielded to the 
salutary influence of the morn ; and as he toiled in his pedlar*8 

Suise across the Downs, which were mottled with many hun- 
red sheep, and pointed the path-way to King*s ferry, his 
heart softened within him. Visions of his once happy home 
in Cumberland — of the aged parents who fostered his infancy 
—of the companions of his youth, before he had lived in sin, 
or dwelt with sorrow— of the innocent girl, who had loved, 
though she had forsaken him, — all passed before him ; the 
retrospect bccaqae the present ; and his heart swelled pain- 
fully within him: ^riie thought on what he had been, and 
on what he was, utitil, drawing his coarse hand across his 
brows, he gave forth a dissolute song, seeking, like many 
who ought to be wiser, to stifle conscience by tumultuous 
noise. 

About the same hour, our friend Robin Hays was more 
than usually active in his mother's house, which we have 
already described, and which was known by the name of the 
** Gull^i Nest.*' The old woman had experienced continued 
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kindness from the few families of rank and wealth, who at 
that time resided in Shepey. With a good deal of tact, sh^ 
managed outwardly to steer clear of all party feuds; though 
people Slid, she was by no means so simple as she pre- 
tended; but the universal sympathy of her neighbours was 
excited by her widowed and almost childless state — three 
fine sons having been slain during the civil wars — and 
the fourth, our acquaintance Robin, l^ing singularly under- 
valued, on the ordinary principle, we may presume, that **a 
prophet hath no honour in his own country." This feeling 
of depreciation Robin certainly returned with interest, in- 
dulging a most bitter, and, occasionally, bitmg contempt fbr 
all the high and low in his vicinity, the family at Cecil 
Place forming the only exception. Despite his defects 
natural and acquired, he had, however, managed to* gain 
the good opinion of Burrell of Burrell, who, tboogh 
frequently on the.ii^and, possessed only a small portion of 
land within its boundary. Into this service he enter^ for 
the purpose of accompanying the knight to London as 
travelling-groom; During that brief servitude he remitted 
himself so useful while sojourning in the metropolisi, that 
BurroU would fain have retained him in his employ^Hi 
design, however, to which Robin strenuously objected thfe 
moment it was communicated to him. * Nature,* he ssfid, 
*bad doubtless made him a bond-slave; but he liked h«r 
fetters so little, that he never would he slave to any- one or 
any thing beside.' He therefore returned to the GuU\i 
Nest, on the night his late master arrived at Cecil Places 
from which his mother's home was. distant abtont three 
miles. 

' Never was there a dwelling more appropriately named 
than the cottage of Mother Hays. It stood on either a retl 
or artificial eminence between Sheerness and Warded* 
fiicing what is called *' The Cant," and very near the small 
village of East-Church. The clay and shingle of whiohit 
was composed would have ill encountered the whirlwind 
that in tempestuous weather fiercely yelled around the clifiib^ 
bad it not been for the firm support afibrded^ it. by the re* 
mains of an ancient watch-tower, againtt which the ^* Gull's 
Nest" leaned. Perched on this remarkable spot, and nest- 
ling close to the mouldering but still sturdy walls, the very 
stones of which disputed with the blast, the hut formed no 
inappropriate dwelling fbr withered age, ani, if we may, bt 
allowed the term, pxturesque deformity. Robin could run 
up and down every cliff in the nei^rhbourhood like a monkey 
—-could lie on the waters, and sport amid the breakers^ with 
the aolivity of a cub-seal—dive like an otter; and, as>Nature 
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generally makes up in some way or other for defects similar 
to those so conspicuous in the widow's son, she had gifted 
him with so sweet a voice, that the fishermen frequently 
rested on their oars beneath GulFs Nest crag, to listen to 
Bobin*8 wild and mournful ballads, which full often mingled 
with the murmur of the small waves as they rippled on the 
strand. But the manikin, Robin, had higher and better qua- 
lities than those we have endeavoured to describe— qualities 
which Hugh Dalton, with the ready wisdom that discovers 
tt once what is excellent and then moulds that excellence 
to its own purpose, had assiduously cultivated. Many years 
before the period of which we treat, Robin had accompanied 
the Buccaneer on one or two piratical cruises; and though 
it cannot be denied that Hugh was a better sailor than 
acbolar, yet he generously sought to secure for little Robin 
the advantages he did not himself possess; Robin, according* 
ly, received daily instruction in fienmanshipfrom.a run-away 
merchant's clerk, the elerk and book keeper, the lubber and 
idlsrofthecrew. 

Bobia laboured, to reward this kindness by unshaken 
fidelity^ unceasing watchfulness, and a Mnid enthusiasm 
which endeared him to the rude captain, as if he were some- 
thing that belonged exclusively to himself. The Buccaneer 
knew that secrets, where life and property were at stake, 
were safe in his keeping ; and as the renowned Dalton had 
often worked in the service of both Cavaliers and Round* 
keads, a person of ready wit and true heart was most in- 
faluable as an auxiliary on the coast 

If theJBuccaneer entertained any political creed, it was 
certainly in favour of the exiled Charles; a bold and intrepid 
spirit like his felt something most galling and repulsive in 
the stem and unyielding government of the Protector. A 
foder who not only framed acts, but saw those acts en- 
forced, whether they regarded a " Declaration for a day of 
Publique Thanksgiving," or " A Licence for transporting 
Fish in Foreign Bottoms," was not likely to be much after 
the taste of one who had the essence of law-giving only 
within himsel^and who perceived clearly enough that the 
foyal but thoughtie^ Stuarts would be more easily managpsd 
— HOQore prone, if not from feeling, at all events from ini 
dolcnce, to overlook the peccadilloes of such as Dalton, than 
the unflinching Oliver, who felt that every evil he redressed 
was a fresh jewel in his sceptre. Nevertheless, as we haye 
seen, the Buccaneer had decided on offering his services to 
the Commonwealth : he believed that Cromwell knew his 
talents and valued his courage; but he also knew that the 
Protector piqued himself upon consistency, and that» con« 
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seqtiently, there would be vast difficulties to overcome, as a 
l^ice had more than once been set upon his head. 

We must, however, conduct our readers back into the 
fresh morning we have instanced as one of the favourites of 
spring. Leaving Robin to his preparations for the stranger's 
breakfast, and premising that he had previously dismissed 
the midnight revellers on their respective errands, we will 
roam for a while amid the sheltered walks of Cecil Place. 

It was situated on the slope of the hill, leading to the old 
monastery of Minster. Although nothing now exists except 
the church, a few broken walls, and a modernized house, 
formed out of one of the principal entrances to what was 
once an extensive range of inonastic buildings; yet at the 
time of which we treat, the rums of the nimnery, founded 
by Sexburga, the widow of Ercombert, king of Kent, ex- 
tended down the rising ground, presenting many picturesque 
points of view from the small but highly cultivated pleasure- 
grounds of Cecil Place. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the prospect from a rude terrace which had been the 
fiivourite walk of Lady Cecil. The small luxuriant hills, 
folding one over the other, and terminating in the most ex- 
quisite valleys and bosky glades that the imagination can 
conceive — ^the rich mixture of pasture and meadow land— 
the Downs, stretching to King's Perry, whitened by thou^ 
sands of sheep, whose bleating and whose' bells made the 
isle musical, — while, beyond, tlie narrow Swale, widening 
into the open sea, shone like a sliver girdle in the rays of 
the glorious sun, — were objects indeed delightful to gaze 
upon. 

Although, during the Protectorate, some pains had been 
taken to render Sheerness, then a very inconsiderable village, 
a place of strength and safety, and the ancient castle of 
Queenborough had been pulled down by the Parliamentarians, 
as deficient in strength and utility, no one visiting only the 
southern and western parts of the island could for a moment 
imagine that the interior contained spots of such positive 
and cultivated beauty. 

It was yet early, when Constantia Cecil, accompanied by 
a female friend, entered her favourite flower-garden by a 
private door, and strolled towards a small Gothic temple 
overshadowed by wide-spreading oaks, which, sheltered by 
the surrounding hills, had numbered more than a century of 
unscathed and undiminished beauty, and had as yet escaped 
the rude pruning of the woodman's axe. The morning 
babit of the noble Constance fitted tightly to the throat, 
where it was terminated by a full ruffof starched muslin, and 
the waist was encircled by a wide band of black crape, firom 
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which the drapery descended in massive folds to her keL 
She pressed the soil green turf with a more measured step 
than was her wont, aa if the body shared the mind^s sad 
heaviness. Her head was uncovered, save that, as she 
passed into the garden, she had carele sly thrown on a veil 
of hiack muslin, through wh.ch her bright hair shone with 
the lustre and richness of the 6nefet satin: her throat and 
forehead appeared most dazzlmgly white in contrast with 
her salle ure8& 

The lady by whom she was accompanied was not so tall, 
and of a much slighter form ; her limbs delicately moulded, 
and her features more attractive than beautiful. There was 
that about her whole demeanour which is expressively 
termed coquetry, not the coquetry of action, but of feeling: 
her eyes were dark and brilliant, hor mouth full and pouting; 
and tiie nose wus only saved from vulgarity by that turn, to 
describe which we are compelled ti) use a foreign term — ^it 
was un pcu retrousse: her complexion wus of a clear olive, 
tlirouuh which the blooJ glowed warmly whenever called to 
hor cheek by any particular emotion. The dress she wore, 
witliout being gay, was costly: the fbll skirt of crimson 
grograin descended not so low as to prevent her small and 
beautifully turned ankles from being distinctly seen, and 
the cardinal of wrought purple velvet, which had been has- 
tily flung over her shoulders, was lined and bordered with 
the finest ermine. Nor did the contrast between the ladies 
end here : tlie full and rich-tonod voice of Constance Cecil 
was the perfection of harmony, while the light and gay 
speech of her companion might be called melody — ^the 
swo(*t playful melody of an untaught bird. 

** You must not mourn so unceasingly, my dear Con- 
stance,'' she said, looking kindly into the sorrowing face of 
her friend: ** 1 could give you counsel — but counsel to the 
distressed is like chains thrown upon troubled waters." 

"Suy not so, Frances; rather like oil upon a stormy sea 
is the sweet counsel of a friend: and truly none but a friend 
would have turned from the crowded and joyous court to 
sojourn in tliis lonely isle; iind, above all, in the house of 



mournm;;." 



" I do not deny to you, Constance, that I love the paiety, 
the pomp, and the homage of our courts; that both Hamp- 
ton and Whitehall have many charms for me; but there 
arc some thinnrg — some things I love far more. I loved 
your mother," she continued, in a tone of d eper feeling 
than was usual with so gay a spirit; "and I love the friend 
who, while she reproves my follies, can estimate my virtues: 
for even my sombre sister Elizabeth, your grave god-mo- 
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ther, admits that I have virtues, though she denies them to 
be of an exalted nature." 

" Were the Lady Clajrpole to judge of others according 
to the standard of her own exceeding excellence, Frances, 
we should, indeed, fell for below what we are disposed to 
believe is our real value ; but, like the rose, instead of rob- 
bing less worthy flowers of their fragrance, she imparts to 
them a portion of her own." 

*'Now should I like to call that a most courtly compile 
ment, but for. my life I cannot — it is so true." 

" You pronounce a severe satire on your father's court, 
my friend ; and one that I hope it merits not." 

" Merits^ Perhaps not — ^for, though the youngest and 
least rational of my fether's children, 1 can perceive there 
are some about him who hit upon truth occasionally, either 
by chance or intention. There's that rugged bear, Sir 
Thqmas Pride, whom, I have heard say, my fether knighted 
with a mopstick — he, I do believe, speaks truth, and of a 
truth follows one scriptural virtue, being no respecter of per- 
sons. As to General George Monk, my fether trusts him — 
and so— yet have I observed, at any mention of Charles 
Stuart's name, a cunning twinkling of the eye that may 
yet kindle into loyalty — ^f would as soon believe in his ho- 
nesty as in his lady's gentleness. Bid you hear, by the 
way, what Jerry, my poor disgraced beau, Jerry White, 
said of her? Why, that if her husband could raise and 
command a regiment endowed with his wife's spirit, he 
might storm the stronghold of sin, and make Satan a state 
prisoner. Then our Irish Lord Chancellor, we call him the 
true Steel ; and, indeed, any one who ventures to tell my 
fether he errs, deserves credit Yes, Sir William Steel 
may certainly be called a truth-teller. Not so our last 
court novelty, Griflleth Williams of Carnarvon, Esq. who, 
though he anects to despise all modem titles, and boet^ts of 
his blood-ties with the Princes of Wales, Kings of Prance, 
Arragon, Castile^ and Man, with the sovereigns of Engle- 
field and Provence to boot, yet moves every secret engine 
he can find to gain a paltry baronetcy I Even you, dear 
Constance, wouM have smiled to see the grave and courtly 
salutations that passed between him and the' Earl of War- 
wick — ^tbe haughty Earl, who refused to sit in the same 
house with tride and Hewson, — a circumstance, by the 
way, that daused Jerry White to say, • he had too much 
Pride to attend to the mending of his soul* The jest is 
lost unless you remember that Hewson had been a coobler. 
As to John Milton!" 

"Touch hun not," interrupted Cooatance; "let not your 
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thou^Uesa mirth light upon John Milton; thete is that 
about the poet, which made me feel the very first time I 
eaw him, that 

* Something holy lodges in that breast.' 

I remember the day well, now more than three years ago, 
while staying at Hampton Court, (whither your gracious 
mother had commanded me,) and reading to the Lady Clay- 
pole, near the small window of her dressing-room, which 
opened into the conservatory, one sultry July evening, wh^ 
the last rays of the golden sun disturbed the sober and to 
me more touching beauty of the silver night, — at last I 
could no longer see, and closed the volume; your sister, in 
sweet and gentle voice, stayed me to repeat some passages 
from the * Masque of Comus.' How accurately I can call 
to mind her every tone, as it mingled with the perfume of 
the myrtle and orange trees, impregnating the air at once 
with harmony and fragrance ! 

* So dear to Heaven is ssuntly chastity. 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her. 
Driving far off each thing of sin and g^t; 
And in clear dream and solemn y'lsaon 
Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear^ ^ 
mi oft converse with heavenly habitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward shape, 
The unpolluted temple of the mind, 
And turns it by degrees to the soul's essence, 
Till all be made immortaL* * 

1 was so absorbed by the beauty of the poetry, and the ex- 
quisite grace and feeling with which it was repeated, that 
my eyes were, rivetted on your sister ; nor could I withdraw 
them, even when she c^scd to speak. Thus abstracted, I 
was perfectly unconscious that a gentleman was standing 
close to the great orange-tree, so that tAe rays of the fuU 
moon rested on his uncovered head: his hair was parted in 
the centre, and fell on his shoulders at either side, and his 
deportment was of mingled dignity and sweetness. * John 
MUtonT exclaimed Lfwy Claypole, rising; 'I knew not,' 
she continued, * that you had been so near us.' — *The temp- • 
tation was great, indeed, madam : a poet never feels that he 
has true feme, until lips such as yours give utterance to his 
line&* He bowed low, and I thought coldly, over Lady 
Claypole's extended hand. She walked into the conserva- 
tory, and called on me to follow. How my heart throbbed ! 
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how I trembled! I felt in the alinoet divino presence of one 
whose genius I had worshipped with a devotion which, en-, 
thusiastic as it was, I am not even now ashamed of. I 
longed to fall at his feet, and implore his blessing; to kiss 
the hem of his garment; and thought, in my foolishness, 
that inspiration mi^ht be communicated by his touch. I 
pushed back my hair, so that I might not lose a word he ut- 
tered, or the least look he gave. ' His sight wjis so im- 
paired,' he said, * that the light of day occasioned him much 
pain ; and of late he had been so useless to his Highness, 
that he feared to intrude too often into his presence.' Lady 
Claypole made some remark, which, in truth, I little heeded, 
for I longed again to hear the poet speak ; nor did I remain 
ungratified. In answer to some observation, he stated * he 
was well aware that much of what he had written would 
not meet with the indulgence she had graciously bestowed 
upon his verse; for, though they both valued freedom, they 
widely differed as to the mode of its attainment' To this 
the Lady Claypole made no reply ; and presently we had 
issued from the conservatory, and stood for a few moments 
on the terrace. * How beautiful !' said your sister, as she 
raised her eyes to the glorious heavens, sparkling with 
countless stars, whose brilliancy was showered on t£e now 
sleeping earth. — ^^ Yes, beautiful !' repeated Milton; and his 
voice, flo jnusical, yet melancholy, thrilled to my inmost 
soul: ' Beautiful!' he said again, as if the word was plea- 
sant in his ears ; * and yet the time is coming het when I 
shall behold that beauty no more— when I mall be more 
humbled than the poor worms upon which I may now heed- 
lessly tread — they creep, but see ; I shall be a thing of dark- 
ness in the midst of light — irrevocably dark! — ^total eclipse ! 
— ^without the hope of day ! Your pardon, Lady; but is it 
not strange, that life's chiefest blessing should be enthroned 
ia such a tender ball, when feeling is difiused*all over us?' 
— * The Maker must be fhe best judge,' replied your sister. 
— *'Tis true,' he said; *and the >same hand that wounds 
can heal. J will not sorrow, if 1 can refrain from grief, 
though it is hard to bear; yet often, when I look upon my 
daughters, I think how sad 'twill be when I no more can 
trace their change of form and feature. And this deep 
afSiction comes upon me in my manhood's prime: — ^life in 
captivity — all around me |rrows darker each fiiir day I live. 
A bunch of violets was given me this morning ; their fia- 
orrance was delicious, yet I could not discern lie little yel- 
tow fferm that I knew dwelt within their dark blue petals, 
«id I put them from me because I could not see as well as 
smell ;-*-'twa8 foolish, but 'twas natural. The moon at this 
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very moment looks so sallow — ^pale, — and you,' he bowed to 
us as he spoke, * and you, even you, ladies, appear both dim 
and cold.' I thought he laid more einphasis on the word 
cold than on the other words, perhaps in allusion to the po- 
litical differences between Lady Clajrpole and bim^lf: your 
sister thought so too. — ' You do us wrong,' she observed 
warmly; 'never, never cold to John Milton! never, indeed^ 
never! This sad affliction, if it should contiiiae, (which 
the Almighty in his mercy forbid !) will create for you new 
worlds; when all its treasures are destroyed, you will but 
close your eyes on earth that you may look through hea- 
ven.' What would I not have given for such a rewarding 
smile as played upon without disturbing his features! Your 
sister, surprised into an enthusiasm that was not in keepings 
with her usually subdued de^rtment, turned aside, and 
taking me by the hand, presented* me to him, saying, *Here, 
sir, is a little girl, who, though she has only numbered six- 
teen summers, has learned to value Milton !' What do you 
think I said, Frances? Nothing : — that might have passed — 
but what do you think I did 1 I fell on my knees, and 
kissed his hand ! I am almost ashamed to repeat such fro- 
wardness, though done in all the purity of trutii; — not that I 
think he was displeased." 

"Displeased!" interrupted the Lady Frances, who had 
kept silence marvellously long; " oh ! no, it is not in man 
to be displeased with the devotedness, the love of wo- 
man ^" 

"I prithee, peace," interrupted Constance in her turn; 
for the word 'love' had called the flush into her pale cheek; 
" thou art ever placing earth on a level with heaven." ' 
"^And thou, my saintly friend, wouldst bring heavei> 
• down to earth. I remember my sister Claypole treating of 
this before, saying that Milton laid his fingers on tb3r fore- 
head, and that thou didst clip off the particular ringlet 
pressed by them, and enshrine it in a jewelled cross." 

" I confess ^" 

" To the folly of despoiling thy tresses 1" 
" Dearest Frances, you are cruel in your gaiety. How I 
watched his retreating footsteps as he passed under the 
archway, after bidding us good night! His gait was mea- 
sured, but, though his si^t was so impaired, I observed 
that his head was thrown upward, and that he walked as one 
having no fear." 
" Well, give me Milton in the mom, but the gay Love- 
ice when the twilight shades come down. I know a fair 
mtleman who sings his ballads most sweetly. You too^ 
id you heard him, would have listenied a second tune :«-« 
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1 ' True, a new mistress now I chase 

The first foe in the field, 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword — a horse — a shield. 

* Tet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore— 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more ! ' 

But I forget, the theme is a forbidden one ; and I see, Con- 
stance, you do not like my poet, and I have a mind not to 
admire yours! Ah! poor Lovelace! he might have been 
my laureate." 

**I thought the Lady Frances sighed no longer for a 
thorny crown." 

" I may surely love the poetnr of a Cavalier without wish- 
ing to be the bride of Prince Charlie. My fiither's fiat has 
gone forth against my Royal lover's ofiTer, and so I shall be 
the wife of some staid sober Covenanter, I suppose; that is, 
if I follow my father's wishes, and marry Will Dulton." 

** Better than be the wedded mistress of a dissolute man/' 
said Constance, firmlyl " Believe me, Charles Stuart has 
all his father's weakness without his father*s virtues." 

" Well, be it so," replied Frances Cromwell ; " I did not 
care ; but methinks I should have liked the garniture of a 
crown and the grasp of a sceptre. You should have been 
my first maid of honour. — But your pardon, lad^ fair — you 
will be the first married, if I can judge from Sir Willmott 
Burrell's earnestness of late." As she spoke, Constance 
Cecil grew deadly pale ; and, to conceal her emotion, sat 
upon the step of the Gothic temple before which they had 
been standing for some minutes. Frances did not observe 
the change, but heedlessly continued : — " Ah ! it is happy 
fi>r those who can marry as they will, and him they love ; 
to whom the odious sound of ' state necessity' is utterly un- 
known." 

*' And think you,'* said Constance, in a voice struggling 
for composure, ** think you so poorly of me, that I can tout 
to marry such as Burrell, of my own free choice ! Oh ! 
Frances, Frances ! would to Heaven the same grave bad 
closed over me that closed over my mother !" She clasped 
her hands with an earnestness amounting to agonpr, and 
there came an expression over her features which forbade 
all trifling. Frances Ciromwell was a warm, cheerful, and 
■flbctionate girl ; but to her it was not given to understaiid 
the depth or the refinement of minds such m that cf her 
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friend. Her own home was not a peaceful on6, for part5^ 
pirit, that hydra of disunion, nged and ravaged there, 
without regard to years or sex. The Protector's most be- 
loved child was known to be faithfully attached to the 
Stuart cause ; while his eldest daughter was so staunch a 
Republican, that she only blamed her father for accepting 
power bordering so closely upon Royalty. This diflference 
occasioned sad and terrible domestic trouble ; and the man, 
feared, honoured, courted by the whole worfd, ruling the 
dynasties of kingdoms, could not ensure an hour's tranquilli- 
ty within his pSace walls ! Frances, the youngest, inter- 
fered the least in their most grievous feuds. She had so 
many flirtations, both romantic and anti-romantic, to attend 
to, tnat, like all women who flirt much, she thought little. 
The perfect misery so fearfully, yet so strongly painted upon 
the countenance of Constance, was to her utterly incom- 
prehensible. Had it been the overboiling of passicHi, the 
suppressed but determined rage, or the murmuring of dis- 
content, Frances could liave understood it, because it would 
have resembled what she had full often witnessed ; but she 
had never before beheld the struggles of a firm and elevated 
mind against a cruel and oppressive destiny. Frances 
Cromwell looked upon her friend for some moments, un- 
certain what course to pursue. She knelt down and took 
her hands within her own ; they were cold as death, rigid 
as marble. She bent over her ! 

** Constance ! Constance I speak ! Merciful Providence !*^ 
• she exclaimed aloud, " what can I do 1 what shall I do ? 
Barbara ! Alas ! alas I she hears me not — Dear Constance I 
This is worse than faintness," she continued, as exertions 
to re^ore her proved ineffectual ; for Constantia, exhausted 
by her efibrts to appear tranquil, and to chime in with the 
temper of her guest, until tortured at the very mention of 
BurreU's name, remained still insensible. 

" I must leave her and seek assistance from within," re- 
peated IVances, rapidly unclasping her jewelled mantle, 
throwing it over her friend, and flying, rather than running, 
along the shaven path they had so recently.paced in gentle 
converse. No very long tim6%lapsed before the Lady re- 
turned, followed by Barbara Iverk and another faithful at- 
tendant 

" Thank God !" exclaimed Frances, " she must be reco- 
veffed, for her position is changed." And so it was — ^the 
veil of black had entirely fallen off, and her unconfined hair 
reposed in rich shadowy masses on her bosom and . shoul- 
ders : one arm rested on her knee, while the extended hand 
supported her head; the other was open on her lap, and 
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Upon its small and transparent palm lay a larg;e locket, of 
peculiar workmanship, set round with brilliants. On this 
her eyes were fixed ; and when her bower-maid, Barbara, 
endeavoured to rouse her mistresses attention, the first 
^rmptomx)f returning consciousness she gave, was, to hide 
the jewel within her bosom. She appear^ like one waking 
from along dream. Frances spoke to her in a tone of gen- 
tle cheerfulness — 

** Come, dearest, it is cold ; we will in; you must be bot^ 
ter presently. One moment ; let me bind up this hair ; it 
keeps back the cloak from covering your throat, and you 
shiver like an aspen.*' Frances was gathering the large 
tresses eacrerly in her hand, when she stopped, and letting 
them suddenly fall, exclaimed, 

" What's here to do ! One of the finest of your lady's 
braids severed more than mid-way, and by no scissors, tru- 
ly; absolutely butchered! Do but look, Barbara; I am sure 
'twaff not so this morning !" 

The young tire-woman lifted up her hands in horror and 
amazement; for she very properly regarded her mistress's 
beautiful hair as under her own especial control, and was 
about to make some inquiry touching the mysterious inci- 
dent, when Constance drew the cardinal completely over 
her head, and, leaning her arm on Barbara's shoulder, pro- 
ceeded towards the house. 

Notwithstanding tlie great anxiety of Lady Frances on 
the score of her friend's mdisposition, and it is but justice 
to admit she loved her with all the constancy of which he^ 
volatile nature was capable, her affection was nearly over- 
powered by her curiosity — curiosity to dftcpver how Con- 
stance obtained the locket, and how she lost her most ad- 
mired tress. Yet, to neither of these perplexities had she 
the slightest clew. Intimate as they had been from child- 
hood ; superior as was her rank to that of Sir Robert Cecil's 
daughter ; yet was there no one of her acquaintance with 
whom she would not sooner have taken a liberty than with 
Constance Cecil. In,the course of the day she tried every 
little art that female ingenuity could devise, short of say- 
ing, "how came you by tttt locket 1" to induce her to talk 
on the subject — and in vain. Constance made no assertion 
—offered no explanation ; but, when Frances appeared to 
come too near the subject, she silenced all farther approach 
to confidential communication, simply by raising her dear, 
calm, and holy eye, letting it fall upon the animated, rest- 
less &ee of her companion, and then shading its glory by 
the long dlken lashes that almost rested on the exquisitely 
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mpulded cheek. It was this peculiar look that made her 
lively friend usually designate her " the awful beauty." 

*fitill cariosity, the most busy and feminine sprite, tortured 
the Lady Frikuces with extraordinary perseverance ; and, in 
the end, it suddenly occurred to her that Barbara might 
know or conjecture something about the matter: according- 
ly, at night, she dismissed her own women, under some pre- 
text or other, to their chambers, and summoned the pretty 
Puritan to wait at her toilet Poor Barbara was as neat 
and as docile a maid as any country gentlewoman could de- 
sire ; but, as she had never accompanied her ladies to court, 
to which, because of Lady Cecil's illness, they had been 
*■ rare visiters of late, she felt somewhat nervous on being 
called into active duty by so great a personage as the Lady 
Frances Cromwell. With trembling hands ^e unlaced the 
velvet bodice, released the tiny feet from their thraldom, set 
loose the diamond clasps of the, sparklmg stomacher ; and, 
after arraying the lady in a wrapping rol^ of fringed linen, 
with point-lace collar, commenced the disentangling of her 
raven hair : this was a task that required skill and patienca 
Nature had been so bountiful to her own fair mistress, that 
her hair needed no art to increase either its quality or quan- 
tity : the simple Barbara consequently stood aghast when a 
vast portion of the fabric fell to the j^und the moment a 
little dark%and had been separated nom the pretty head of 
the more cqirtly maiden. Frances laughed as the girl's as- 
tonivhed features were reflected in the polished mirror be- 
tnre which she sat : so evident was her dismay, as she held 
it forth, exclaimmg, " I did not pull it ofl^ my lady — ^" 

"Ah, wicked \fench ! so you would rob my head as well 
as your lady's. Now, Barbara, tell me truly, what didst do 
with that same lock I missed this morning?" 

" I, my lady 1" 

'* Yes, you. No one else, I suppose, dresses your lady's 
hair." 

" That may be ; but I assure your ladyship I never cut 
off that curl : — it is quite wonderful !" 

••So it is, as you say, like a very sensible girl, * quite 
wonderful;' but, Barbara, do yoU||ttiink you could find out 
who did cut it oft'l" 

** Not unless my lady would tell me." 

•• But is there no way 1" 

••Only by asking my lady, and that I could not presume 
to do." 

•*Nor I either," thought Lady Frances: •• But, Barbara, 
you might think — ^* — "- — '^'* -»«-u-«- ^»j 
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*' Please you, my lady, I do think a ^reat deal, and the 
Rev. Mr Fleetword said to me only this morning, that I 
grew in grace as much as in stature. And, as to seeing, 
please your Lad] 




" Pshaw, child ! it is not that I mean. Could you not dis- 
cover ? Besides — the locket ! did you ever see that locket 
in your lady's possession till this morning?" 

" No, Madam." 

" Perhaps," contmued Frances, hlushing and stammering 
at her curiosity, " it might be well to ascertain something 
about both mysteries, for your lady's good." 

*' I am sure, my lady, I can't tell ; but my mistress is very 
wise, and if she wished me to know any thing of such like, 
would direct me herself. Shall I put any of this ambergris 
in your ladyship's hair, or do you better like the musk- 
rose ?" — How perplexing to the cunning is straight forward 
simplicity 1 " Now," thought lady Frances, " one of the 
court waiting-maids would have comprehended my meaning 
in a moment ; and this wench, with ten times their zeal and 
real sense, thinks it downright wicked to pry into her lady's 
secrets. I wonder my women have not taught her tlie court 
fiishions. — ^You may go to bed, Barbara; light my night 
lamp, and give me a ^k : I do not feel at all sleepy." 

Biarbsura, with great naivete^ presented to Lady Frances a 
small Bible that my on the dressing table: — something re- 
sembling a smile passed over the lady's face as she took the 
volume, but she only observed, " Give me also that book 
with the golden clasps ; I would fain peruse my cousin Wal- 
ler's last hymn. — What an utterly useless thing is that 
which is caUed simplicity !" she said, half aloud, as Barbara 
closed the door. " And yet I would sooner trust my life in 
the hands of that country damsel than with the fine ones, 
who, though arrayed in plain gowns, flatter corrupt fenciea 
fli Whitehall or Hampton 1" 
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CHAPTER V. 



t 
m 



** By lioly Mary! Butts, tl^l knavery."* 

SBAisrsw. 

Havino consigned the Lady Frances Cromwell to her per* 
fumed couch, and the companionship of Waller's sweet and 
sonorous strains, we leave her to determine whether the 
high and mighty Lady Dorothea Sidney, the Poet's Sac- 
charissa, or me ffentle Lady Sophia Murray, the beauteous 
Amoret of his iddatry, were most worthy the affection he so 
generously bestowed on both. Waller, the most specious 
flatterer of flattering courts— Waller, the early worshipper 
of Charles the First — ^Waller, the pusiUanimous betrayer erf" 
his friends — ^Waller, the adulator of Cromwell — ^Waller, the 
wit and the jester of the Second Charles— Waller, the de- * 
votional whmer ofiihe bigot James— had not, however, suf- ' 
ficient power to keep the lady from her slumbers long. She 
was soon in the refreshing sleep, known only to the light- 
hearted. 

Constance Cecil was more wakeful. After Barbara's 
dismissal from the presence of Lady Frances, she crept with 
alow and stealthy pace to the chamber of her dear mistress, 
and softly turning the bolt, displaced the curtains of silver# 
damask with so Tight a touch, that her entrance was un<4 * 
noticed. The ffirl perceived at once that her Lady was notv 
asleep. She had evidently been reading, for the holy 
volume was still open, and oae hand rested amid its leaves: 
but even Barbara was astonished when she saw that her at- 
tention was spell-bound to the mysterious locket she held 
in the other hand. The excellent servant, with that true 
honesty of mind which no education can teach, knowing 
that her lady had not heard her enter, and feeling, rather 
than reasonmg upon, the indelicacy of prying into what she 
believed was secret, purposely let fall a chalice, which ef- 
fectually roused Constance, who, placing the trinket under 
the pillow, called upon her attendant for her night drink, 
and then pointed out a particular psalm she wished her to 
read aloud. It was a holy and a beautiful sight in tbit quiet 
chamber : The youn^jf and high-born maiden, h6r bead rest- 
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ing oa pillows of the finest cambric; her arms crossed 
meekly on her bosom, Whose gentle breathings moved, with- 

' oat disturbing the folds of her night-tire ; her eyes elevated ; 
her lips sufficiently apart to show the small, pearly teeth, 
glittering in whiteness within their coral nest; — then, as 
promises of hope and happiness beyond the control of 
mortality, found voice from Barbara's mouth, a tear would 
steal down her cheek, unbidden and unnoticed, but not un- 
registered by that God who knows our griefs, and whose 
balm is ever for the heavy at heart. 

Barbara sat on a writing-stool by the bed-side, supporting 
the Bible on her knees, while the beams of a golden lamp, 
placed on a lofty tripod near the foot of the bed, fell direct- 
ly on the book: the light, however, was not siffficieatly 
powerful to illume the farthermost parts of the chamber, 
whose walls were hung with figured tapestry, the gloom iji 
which contrasted strongly with the bright bluo and silver 
that canopied Constantia's bed. 

The next chamber was occupied by her father: it was 
lofty, but not spacious. The inside of the door was guarded 
by many bolts; and at the moment his daughter was seek- 
ing commune with, and counsel from tlie i^^mighty, he was 

- employed in examining and securing ^^^V^ ^^^ evident 
anxiety. First one, and then anotlier, was pushed to its 
rest; then he turned the key in the lock— once, twice. 
Having shaken, or rather attempted to shake, the passive 
door, to determine if it were really secure. Sir Robert Cecil 
proceeded to inspect the window fastenings ; and being con- 
vinced they were in their places, he turned to the table 
where the light burnt brightly, examined a brace of pistols, 
which he placed under nis pillow, and then took down a 
hoge heayj sword from a shelf where it lay concealed, 
pulled it forth from its scabbard, and applied his thumb 
along the edge, to be satisfiedof its sharpness. Having laid 
the weapon by his bed-side, he "commenced, unaided, to un- 
dress. This did not occupy him Ion?, though he stopped 
occasionally, his eye glancing round the apartment, his ear 
bent, as if some unhallowed noise had struck upon it sud- 

. denly. As he moved to his lonely couch, he passed befbre 
an immense glass, in a heavy oaken frame : his own reflec- 
tion met his eye; he started as if a spectre had crossed his 
Tfifth — ^his cheek blanched — ^his knees smote one against the 
other — his respiration was impeded. At last, waving his 
hand, as if to dispel the phantom his imagination had con- 
jured up, he sprang into the bed, and buried his head under 
lis pillow& 

At the end of the corridor which led to the sleeping- 
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chambers, was the apartment appi*opriated to Burrell of 
Burrell, whenever he was a guest at Cecil Place ; his visits, 
however, were not so frequent, or of such long* duration, as 
might have been expected from the lover of Laidy Constance 
Cegil. He was fast approaching the meridian of life, and 
his youth had been spent chiefly at court: — at both courts, 
in fact, for he had been a partisan of the unhappy Charles, 
and afterwards, at heart, as complete a regicide as any who 
took a more active part in the terrible transactions of the 
times. He joined the army of the Parliament, nevertheless, 
but for a short time, pleading, as an excuse, the necessity 
there was for remaining amongst his own tenants and thraljs 
to keep them in subjection. Sir Willmott Burrell might 
well have been designated a man of two characters — one 
for ptfblic, one for private life. His manners to his superiors, 
and generally to bis equals, were bland and insinuating ; to 
his inferiors he was overbearing, haughty, and severe, ex- 
cept when he had some particular pomt to carry, and then 
he could cringe to and fawn upon the vilest He had a 
peculiar method of entering into men's hearts, and worming 
from each whatever best suited his own purpose ; but the 
principle upon which he invariably acted, was, to extract 
the honey from the rose, and then scatter its leaves to the 
whirlwind and the blast Devoid of every thing like moral 
or religious feeling, he used Puritanism as a cloak for 
selfishness and sin ; and though he had oflen cursed his good 
character when it stood in the way of his pleasures, yet it 
was too needful to be cast off as a worthless garment A 
plotting mind united to a graceful exterior, is as dangerous 
to the interests of society as a secret mme to a besieged 
city, inasmuch as it is impossible to calculate upon the 
evils that may suddenly arise either from the one or the 
other. 

Sir Willmott Burrell, of Burrell, had managed to make 
himself acquainted with many of Sir Robert Cecil's secrets; 
and even those he had not heard he guessed at, with that 
naturally acute knowledge which is rarely in the wrong. 
He was too great a sensualist to be indifferent to the beauty 
of Constance, which, like all sensualists, he considered the 
sole excellence of woman ; but he arraigned the wisdom of 
Nature in endowing aught so fair with mind, or enrichiog 
it with soul; and the dignity and purity of his destined 
bride, instead of making him proud, made him angry and 
abashed. 

Constance heard of Burrell of BurrelPs grace, of Burrell of 
Burreirs wit, and sometimes — though even amongst ladies 
it was a disputed point— of his beauty, without ever being 



lUe t6 discover lAy thiagf e^ipmcbuig to theso qualities in 
iier future huebajkl; and certainly he Bever aj^i^earod to ao 
little advantage aa w^ea in her presence: her eye kept him 
tinder a snbjectieo, the force of which he waa ashaoied to 
acknowledgfe; and although there could be no question that 
his chief desired the approaching alliance proceeded ftom 
a cherished afioction for the broad acres and dark woods of 
the heuresB of Cecil, ^et he bitterly regretted that the only 
feeling the lady manifested towardp him was one of decided 
coldneea— he ahn'ost feared, of cojitempt The day after 
her moth^s fimetaK she had revised to see him, althou^ 
be knew that she had been abroad with Lady Frances m 
the gardens of the Place ; and though Sir Robert urged in*> 
dispoeitiQB as the cause, yet his pride was deeply mortified. 
A weighty communication from France, where he had been 
a residetnt for some months, as an attache to the JBnfflifih 
embassy, appeared to have increased the discontent or his 
already ruMsd temper. He retired early to his chamber, 
and his moody and disturbed countenance looked angered 
and mysterious by the light of an untrimmed lamp, as he . 
inspected various documents and papers that lay scattered 
before him on a table of carved oak, inlaid with silver. One 
letter which he read and re-read with much attention, 
seemed to excite him more thaii all the rest: he turned it 
t>ver and over-examined the seal — laid it down — ^took it im 
— put it aside again— ^Ided bis arms over his chest, and, 
with his eyes ^xed on the ceiling, appeared fbr a time ah- 
eorbed in the remembrance of past events. Finally, he 
committed the letter to the flames, and then paced up and 
down the room with unequal steps, his head bent forward, 
and his arms folded, as before, over his bosom. He waa 
evidently ill at ease with himself, and there gleamed ** a 
lurking devil in his eye,*' that augured peril to some one, and 
bespoke a man who was neither '' infirm of purpose,'* nor 
slow in the execution of whatever mischief was designed* 
He did not retire to his bed until the lamp gave token that 
its oil was expended, when, flinging himself on the co» 
verlet without removing any portion of his dress, he sought 
rest 

Nor were Sir Willmott's slumbers of long duration; be^ 
lore the sun had risen, he was up and a-foot Having let 
himself down from his window and out at the poetem-gate^ 
he took the path that led in the direction of Gull's Nest 
Crag. 

The night had been wild and stormy: tiie freshness and 
freedom of the air now compensated for the turmoil that had 
l^aaaed; but the ocean's wrathfulnesa waa still unappeaaed, 

you I. 6 
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and BarreU listened to its roarings while it lashed fhehetdt 
with its receding waves, like a war-horse pawing and foanf' 
ing when the battle din has sank into the silence that suc^ 
c^s the shout o€ victory, as if eager again to meet thef 
rfiock of death. 

Suddenly he strack out of the nsoal track across a poitioii 
of waste land, the utmost ver^ of which skirted the toppling' 
chSa: and making for himself a way through tangled fern, 
long grass, and prickly furze, he strode on m a more direct 
line towards the dwelling of Robin Hays^ pursuing hi9 
course, heedless of the petty annoyanoes be encoonterol, al-> 
tiiough his feet were fireqnently entangled among the stunts 
and stubs that opposed his progress, with the air c» one whose 
mind was evidently bent on the fblfilment of some hazard* 
ous but important purpose. It was so early, that not a shep* 
herd had unpenned his ^d, nor a girt gone forth to the milk- 
ing: such cattle as remained at liberty during the night, 
stul slumbered on the sward ; and the wily te roamed with 
less caution than was his wont, under the knowledge that 
no enemy was by to watch his progress^ 

" I may reach Gull's Nest, and return,** thought Bar- 
rell ; "and that before any in the house are astir.*' But at 
that moment, a tall, lank figure, moving with measured 
pace, yet, nevertheless, approaching rapidly, from- the very 
point {owards which his steps were bent, arrested his atten* 
tion; and as it came nearer and nearer, be was much discon- 
certed at the discovery that no other than the Reverend 
Jonas Fleetword, from whom he anticipated a sharp rebuke 
for his absence from Lady Cecil's funeral, was about to cross 
his path. He would have gladly hailed the approach of 
Bimam wood, so it could have settled down between him 
and the reverend Jona3; but as no place of refiige was at 
hand, he bethought him of the shield of patience, drew his 
cloak as closely as if he were about to encounter a fierce 
north wind, and, finally, returned, with much courtesy, the 
salutation of the preacher, whose apt and ready eloquence 
had obtained for him the significant appellation of Fleetwoi^ 
The locks of the divine, according to the approved fashion, 
had been cropped closely round his head, and his thin sharp 
visage looked of most vinegar-like tinge and character, peer- 
ing, as it now did, from beneath a steeple-crowne4 hat, of 
formal cut. He wore a black cloth cloak and doublet, his 
Flemish breeches and hose were of the same sombre hue, 
and his square-toed shoes were surmounted by large crape 
roses. Contrary, as it would seem, to the custom of a disci- 
ple of the peace-loving Saviour, he also wore a basket-han- 
dled sword, girded round his loins by a broad strap of black 
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leather. In truth, face, figure, and all included, he was as 
harsh and ill-favoured a person as could have been encoun- 
tered even at that day,-*-Kme whose lips would have seemed 
to taint the blessing to which he might have given utter- 
ance; and graceless as Burrell of Burrell undoubtedly was, 
there was excuse for the impatience he felt at such an un- 
luc^ rencontre. 

^ It augurs well to eee one whom the Lord hath blessed 
with all the creature-comforts of life, thus early aroused firom 
duggish sloth, and abroad, doubtless, on business of the fiuth- 
ftl-fniMiedr' 

Burrell made the best reply he could, without confirming 
or denying the inference drawn from his early rising. 

^ Why tarried ye from the gathering of God's people on 
account of the Lady Cecifii funeral ? I pray that the flesh- 
pots of E^pt may not lure ye to perdition; or fine gold 
tronf Ophir, or the vain glories of sinfiil men, pilot yh unto 
destruction {" 

*'lt was business connected with the state— commands 
from hy Highness* own lips, that detained me." 

'* All praise to the Providence that has given his choeen 
people into such keeping as the Lord Oliver's! Truly may 
he be likened to the ohariots and horsemen of Israel — ^to the 
blessed Zerubbabel, who restored the true worship, which the 
Jews in their blindness had cast from them; to Joshua, 
whom the Lord i^>pointed as a scourge to the^ wicked Ca* 
naanites; to Moses, who gave both spiritual hdp and carnal 
food to those that needed; to Gideon; to Elijah; to David; to 
Hezekiah; to the most wise Solomon^ to all the holy of the 
earthi" and, exhausted by the rapidity with which he had 

Utler«d tb« Buno* of the king* utd firophets of eld, the wor- 
thy Jonas made a full stop; not with any intention of con- 
cluding his harangue, but to take breath for its continuation. 
As time, however, was exceedingly precious to Burrell, he 
endeavoured to give such a turn to the conversation as 
would enable him to escape from the preacher's companion- 
ships and, th^efore, expressed a very deep regret that be 
had not been edified by the discourse which Mr. Fleetword 
flo aUy delivered, and inquired when and where it was 
likely he would next ^ve his holy lessons, so that he mi^ht 
be comforted by the oil and honey that flowed from his lips. 
**Thou sayest truly," relied the energetic preacher; 
^ truly sayest thou: oil and honey for the faithful, the holy, 
the just, in our New Jerusalem! But what, what for the 
unbelievers? — what for the wise in their own conceit 1— 
vhat for the dwellers in Kedarl**— Even this-^to them, my 
urords signify bitterness, a scourge, a pestilence, an uproot- 
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log; and t tMttti&tmg bv the fbtnr winds of heaTimr omikem 
riwU the seventh phial be poiwed out; for verily the Lsrd 
is weary of showing mercy to the backishdem firom the emf 
grdgation :* they shsSl all perisb^their limbs shall be broten 
amBder — ^yea, i will smite the micirciimcised PJitUatineS'- 
yea, I will smite--" 

" Even as did Samson of old," interrupted Borrdl— ' 
^ even as Samsoo of old smote them^-with the jawbone of 

''Even 80^** replied Jonas, wbo» with all his bittemesBi 
was nothing worse than a simple-minded enthnsiast, a^d 
sever imagmed that Sir Willmott's words coald ooovey 
aught than approbation of his zeal, and the right jpirit that 
dwelt within him; — ^ even so; and it rejoicm me to find 
thee apt and prompt in scriptmrai passages. Y^ily, I an 
Mad or thy company ; and as thon regrettest that the world's 
bosinesB prevented thy attendance on the laraented deikd, I 
care not if I bestow this my present leisure unto thy edifi- 
cation, and repeat, nay, even enlarge upon, the words I thea 
delivered ; which exercise will be finished before mid-day— « 
it is right that we labour unceasingly in the vineyard." So 
saving, he drew from his bosom a clasped Bible, and to Bur- 
reirs dismay, actually gave out the text, before he conld 
resolve npon any plan to rid himself of tbs iAtruder, whom 
be heartily wished at Tophet, if not farther. 

" My worthy friend, I would postpone the iniAruelion yoo 
would give, until a more convenient season; I have urgent 
bttsinesB to attend, and must hasten its perfbrmanod." 

** Then will I ffird up my loins, and accompany thee unta 
the very threshold of the house where thou wouldst enter; 
and as we walk, I can still «onvoy the preoiovs ointmont of 
grace unto thy soul.^ 

''The merciless old scoundrel!" muttered Burrell b^ 
tween his teeth ; then adding aloud, ^ Not so; your words 
are too costly to be given unto the winds; and I caonot 
tarry so as to drink in the full draught of satisfaction: let be, 
I iiray you, and come down to Ceeil Place to*night, or on 
the morrow, and then many can worship with thee." 

Fleetword paused, still holding the volume in his hand:— 
" Besides," continu^ Burrell, " what I have to accomplish 
is the Lord's work." 

'• The Lord's work-— the Lord^s work !" repeated Fleet- 
word,^**-'* then go forth; why didst thou not confirm me 
that before? and I would liave hastened, not retarded thee; 
Ibr, of a verity, my outward man warreth with the inward, 
wl these supporters of the flesh," peinting with his tore- 
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fii^r to the thin and meagre limbs that aoucely merited 
the compliment, **grow weaiy in well doing.** 

Burrell needed not a second hipt to hasten, but proceeded 
on his way, after receiving Fleetword's benediction with 
all due humility. 

The preacher remained some time on the spot, and his 
thin upright figure, seen from a distance, its outline so 
strongly marked against the cold gray morning sky, had a 
sin^iar efiect Burrell had plung^ mto a dell or hollow, 
so that he was no longer visible. 

The bleak and unclothed landscape, fh>m which the mist 
was slowly rolling; the few giant trees, that dwelling by 
the sea-side, and grown wise by experience, ventured not 
to put forth their leaves till the sun had chased the north 
wind to his caves ; but, above all, the booming of the un- 
tranquillized ocean, might have chilled a heart within the 
warmest bosom; 

''Yet; prophet-like, that lone one stood, 
With dauntless words and high," 

aad looked as if he deemed the rolling clouds his listeners. 
It was by no means unusual for the preachers in those dajrs 
to exercise their voice over the hills and heaths of their 
Qajtive land: valuing, as they did, power and strength far 
more than melody and grace, they endeavoured to acquire 
them by every possible means— nor were tbey without hope 
that, (to use their own language,) "the Almighty might 
bless the seed thus sown, seeing that it was hard to know 
who might not be wijthm hearing of the precious word.*' 

BurreU soon gained tjie sea-sho^e, though he was still a 
considerable distance iron) Gull's Nest Crag. On arriving 
at a point th^t commanded an unbroken prospect of the iar- 
spread sea, he shaded his eyes with his hand, and looked 
long and earnestly along the vtraste of waters. Apparently 
the scrutiny was unsuccessful, for be drew a telescope from 
beneath his cloak and gazed tbroiigh it for some minutes, 
directing it towards several points. At len^h, with an im- 
patience of manner in which, when with his inferiors or 
alone, he frequently indulged, he descended the cliff and 
pursued his way along the be|9u;h. As he drew near the lit- 
Ue public-house, his ears were greeted by the sound of one 
of Waller's most popular songs, warbled ro a voice so sweet, 
■0 pipe-like, that he paused, and looked round to ascertain 
from whence it proceeded. It ceased. Not even his keen 
eye could rest on aught resembling human form. He hal- 
looed, out received no answer: yet had he not cootiDued 
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three stefis on tm ^litf when the smg wae fenewed; as- lie- 
thought, direcUii over his head; notwithstanding the na»^ 
iog of the waves, he even hefltl the words distiMCtly^-^ 

" Small is .the wortb 
Of beanty frona the light wtitedv."^ 

Agjua he shoutad; and a loud and elfiakugh^ that daacedtl 
WM the echo<%^oia crag to-erag^and billow to biUow, was- 
sent forth in reply. 

'* Mermaid-r-Mermaii^^-or DemQ|^! where be jeV* cridai 
Bllrtell, loudly. 

^'Evea here^-Hnaster mine,'* answered Robin Hay8»» 
shaking his latge head^ over a midway and partly detached 
pottion of the cliff. 

*<Come down« do» you will-o'^the-wispi In heaveii?s 
name, what takes you into such breakneck places?" 

<* The same matter ^at brings you here, sir,** replied 
Robin, skipping and crawling alternately, suiting his mp- 
tions to the inequality of the place: ** the very same mattiBr 
that brings you here — a woipan.'* 

'^How foiow yeu that, master prate-a^pace? At all 
events, you have no woman there.** 

*^ Why, master, seeing you were bom iHider the planet 
Venus, your whole trouble must be of her raakmg; and, as 
to there being no woman up here, that matters nothing, fat 
woman's fancy mounts higher than e'er a cliff in England;, 
and to gain their &vours we must humour their fancy. A 
certain damsel that I know, had a curiosity to see a peewitV 
epfs; so I thought Fd find her some, and here they are.** 
Aom a pouch made of untanned leather,, which hung in. 
fhmt like an apron, he took two sinall eggs of a gre^ilah. 
hue, spotted with black. 

*^ What a fool you are,** exclaimed Burrell, '^to risk your* 
neck for such truoipery! It would be long ere you would 
risk it for yonr master.*' 

^ I have known many hazard theirs for a less cause — and*, 
to 88;^ the truth, there*s a deal to be learned from the wild 
tedrbirds,*' replied Robin, as if he had not heard the latter 
portion of the sentence; ** I have a regard for the creatures^ 
which are like kings in the air.. Many an hour have I sat 
vip yonder, listening to the noises of earth dnd the noises oT 
heaven^ while the Sirill note of the gull, the chatter of the 
guillemot,, tike heron*s bitter scream, the hoarse eroaking oiT 
the eomorattt, have been aU around me: and, indeed, the 
bkds. ItBow me well enoughs There's a pair of ol4 
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** Robin ! I did not come here to talk jAout cormorants 
and gulls; I want to ask you a question, and I expect an 
iionest-answer.*' 

Robin made the nearest approach to a bow he was ever 
guilu of. 

^^^Honesty^ Robin» is a most valuable quality.** 

^ So it is, sir — and, like all fftluables, ought to fetch a 
good prica** ' • ^ 

** You should be a disciple oiTManasseh Ben Israel! Why, 
you have hardly left my service two days, and then I had a 
right to your honesty. Yon are as bad as a Jew.*' 

** If so, I have surely a right to extort money from a Chris- 
tian.** 

^A truce to your jests, you ill-ft.vouTed loon: I want no 
man*s labour for nothing — there are some broad pieces to 
stop vour mouth; and now, when saw you Hugh DaltoaV* 

^ Not since I had the honour to wait upon you, sir, to 
liondon.** 

** But he isoff the coast** 

''^Under favour, sir, that accounts fi>r my not seeing him 

OR it** 

^ Scoundrel !** exclaimed Burrell fiercely ; **no such mum* 
mery with me, or V\\ soon put you upon salt-water ratiims. 
Dalton, I say, is off the coast; I would soeak with him, I 
must speak with him ; and, as I have good reason to know 
you telegraph each other, manage so that he meet me under 
(he cavern : do you understand, you sprat-spawn ? Under the 
cavern; to-morrow night, at eleven; we can serve each 
otber.** Burrell, when he had retraced his steps about five 
yards, turned round and added, ** You owe me amends finr 
your base desertion the nigl^ before last, which I have not 
Ibrgotteu.** 

Robin, cap in hand, watched his receding footsteps with 
an undcrlook; and then, attended by his fiiithfiii Crispy re- 
paired to the cottage, where a cannikin of porridge, sea- 
soned bv the hand of his mother with good iroicery, and moro 
Ihai) half compofled of douhle-di;b, awaited nis arrival. 
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CHAPTER VL 



** By the prickinf of my thombi, 
■omeUiing wicked tbia way cornea.** 



There is notbinj^ in England so variable as its climite. 
Before the succeedriig night, the veir remembrance of the 
storm seemed to have passed a^ay from the placjd waters^ 
which now slept in the moonbeams as traji^uilfyas a cradled 
child ; the sea-bird^s scream no longer whistied throogh the 
air, and the small waves murmured their gentle maaic 
along the strand. Nature ]yas hushed and happy ; but the 
tranquillity of external objects had little eTOct upon the 
mind of Burrell, a^ he strode to his trysting with the bold 
Buccaneer. Yet were there no outward tokens that he ap- 
prehended aught from the meeting; lor, excepting the 
sword, usually borne by persons of all ranks and professioqs 
during the dynasty of Oliver, he was completely unarmed, 
The place appointed was appropriately described as ^ Undef 
the Cavern," It was known to bdtoq's more intimate as* 
sociates, and the Cavaliers, who had from time to time 
obtained security therein ; but, if its bare, bleak walls had 
been gifted with speech, they might have rehearsed such 
tales of rapine and plunder as few writers would venture to 
record. The cavern appeared, to those who might wander 
along the sea-shore, to be but a deep and natural excavation 
into a huge rock, the western extremity of which ran put 
into the ocean, and therefore compelled the traveller to as- 
cend a kind pf artificial steps, in orc|er to pass to the other 
side : the beach was, consequently, but little frequented, as 
leading to no necessary point, and as the inhabitants of the 
adjoining cottage, with which our readers are already 
familiar, had taken especial care to form several paths in 
various directions from its door, but none leadmg down to 
this part of the neighbouring clifis, it was but rarely that 
the whiteness of the rocks was defaced by any foot save that 
of the daring biid f^'om whom it received its name, and fay 
whom it was regarded a§ his own natural and findisputeq 
property. 
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Whether the caTern into which we are about to entev 
was originally framed by some freak of nature, or wa» the 
invention and subsequent accomplishment of art, we are 
unable to determine. Like many a structare better fi>rmed 
to endure for ages, it has been long swept away by tbe eiv* 
croachments of the sea, which, since the period we write 
of; has been gradually gaining upon the land. Even at the 
present moment, there are old men dwelling in the neigh* 
bourhood who can remember houses and cornfields where 
now a proud ship may ride at anchor. From time to time, 
without the slightest warning, some immense rock falls, and 
qoingles with the ocean, which soon dashes aside every trace 
of its existence, leaving merely a new surface, to vanish in 
its torn under the induence of a power, aUani and patient, 
but inevitable and unconquerable. 

Immediately as the moonlight was left behind, the cavern 
became high and arched, as S either nature, or some skil- 
fill workman under her superintendence, had foreseen to 
what important purposes it might be applied. Huge masses 
of flint, and still larger fragments of granite, were scattered 
about as if by giant hands, yet without any seemmg atten- 
tion, to order or regularity. The initiated, however, well 
knew that such was not the case. Burrell, immediately on 
entering, proceeded to the farther extremity, and kneeling, 
placed his mouth to the ground, and gave a loud, sharp 
whistle : he then stood erect, at a little distance from the 
spot on which he had knelt Presently, what appeared a 
lump of gray stone, moved upwajds, then aside, and the 
heaa and shoulders of a man ^m beneath, sprang into its 
place so suddenly, as to have appeared the work of magic. 
He leaned a little on one side, to permit Burrell to descend ; 
and the next minute the cavern seemed as if no human step 
had ever disturbed its solitude. Six or eight nigged staire 
brought the knight into a low but spacious apartment, fimn 
whi^ there was no apparent exit except by an arched door* 
way, where the commencement of a spiral ascent was visi« 
ble, leading almost perpendicularly into the secret room of 
the widow Hays* small hostelrv, in which our aScquaintanoe, 
.Jack Roupall, and his friends had been conc^ed, and 
which, it may be here stated, served other purposes Umua to 
iflbrd comfort and entertainment to the wayfarer. 

It may also be observed, that, if at any time the widow's 
house was suspected of harbouring dangerous or outiawed 
perscms, and consequent search was made under its rooC 
those to whom concealment was either convenient or nece»> 
sary, had a ready sanctuary in the cavern beneath, where 
they might either tairy until a»uied of w&ty, or wbance 
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the^ could easily escape on board one of the free tndili^ 
which rarely passed a week without a call of inquiiy it 
some point along' the coast The cavern was, therefore^ 
known to many, for many were they to whom it bad been a 
shelter and a safeguard. Not so the inner temple (if we 
may so apply the term) to which Burrell now sought admis- 
sion through a door, with the nature of which only some half 
a dozen were acquainted. To them the secret bad necessa* 
rily been confided, but under the most aw^ oaths oi secre- 
cy, and a terrible pledge that the life of him who might re* 
yeal it was to be at all times and in all places at the diemo- 
sal of any one of those who shared with hitn a knowleage • 
80 fearful. 

The door before which Burrell pacund, was, in its w^, a 
masterpiece of art : it consisted of a mass of clay and miit» 
so skilAilly put together, that the most acute searcher, even 
though he> posseted the certainty of its existence some- 
where, roust have failed to discover it from among the na- 
tural lining of the rude but e3Etensive cave. A low and gen;* 
tie whistle was answered by a like signal, and the door was 
drawn gradually inwards, until sufficient space was afforded 
to permit Burrell to pass into a large space, but less raw 
and wild than that from which he had just entered. 

In one comer of this smgular hall, rose a motley pile of 
musketry, rifles, hand-grenades, basket and crosMilted 
swords, steel cuirasses, which, from their rude and sullied 
condition, fippeared to have suffered much and hard service; 
bufl^ and other coloured doublets, breast-platos, shoulder- 
belts, with gilt and plain buckles ; manacles, some rusty, 
others of glitterins^ brightness: the muzzle of a small braai 
swivel projected from beneath a number of flags and em- 
blems of various nations, rolled together with a degree of 
amity to which their former owners had long been stnun- 
gers. Over these again were heaped cloaks, caps, feathe^^ 
and trappings, enough to form the stock wardrobe of any 
theatre, present, or to come. Nor were there wantiq||. 
tiiaipb-screws and other instruments of torture, often on. 
sparingly exercised upon those who hid their treasure, or 
retainra secrets they were desired to betray. Near to thi^- 
miscellaneous assemblage rose another heap, the base o^ 
which appeared to consist of some half score of elephant/ 
teeth, rough hemp, fhtgments of huge cable, cable-yam, and 
all manner of cordage ; rolls of lewxems', matrons*, and , 
leopard-skins ; wolM^ins, *< tawed, kqA untawed ;'* gudlea ' 
of silk, velvet, and leather; and on pegs, immediately owi 
hung half a dozen mantles of mmiver, and some wide io« 
of the pan spotted ermine. Upon n huge se^^beifc 
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>»«r6 helped bales txf cotdy Brabatit^ Overyaselfl, and other 
tare linens, minjried with French and Italian lawns of the 
flnest texture; Turkish camlets, satins of China and Luca, 
I^aSn and wrought, and many other expjensive and highly- 
taxed articlea Delicious odours were difiused through the 
chamber from various cases of perfume, musk, ambergris, 
and the costly attar; while along the north wall were 
ranged diflierent-sized casks of Nantz brandy, Hollands, and 
Jamaica nun ; giving to the whole the appearance of a vast 
storehoose. An enormous chafing-dish, filled with burning 
charcoal, stood near the centre, and, in a deep iron pan was 
placed a ke^ of oil, a hole having been driven into its head, 
throofh which a sort of hempen wick had been introduced ; 

- it fland and blazed like an overgrown flambeau, throwing a 
"^ warm and glowing light over the entire wild yet well-filled 
apartment. 

Bat the most singular portion of the garniture of this 
most singular cave consisted of a number of ^ Oliver's Acts,** 
pinned or nailed against the walls. If Dalton had been 
Lord Chief Justice, he could not have displayed a more mi- 
QUte attention to the products of legal sittings than distin* 
gaished hie private cnamber : here was set forth on goodly 
parchment, ^ An Act for the Security of his Highness the 
Lord Protector, his person, and Continuance of the Nation 
in Peace and Safety ;" there, ** An Act for Renouncing and 
Disannulling the pretended Title of Charles Stuart, du:., at 
the Parliament be^n at Westminster the 17th day of Sep- 
tember, anno Dommi 1656," with the names "• Henry Hills" 
and ** John Field, Printers to his Highness the Lord Protec- 
tor,*' in large letters at the bottom, together with divers 
others, chiefly, however, relating to the excise. 

Hugh Dalton rose from his seat, and laid his enormous 
pipe on a pile of ebony logs, that answered the purpose of a 
table, when Sir Willmott Burrell saluted him with more ci- 
vility than he usually bestowed upon inferiors: but, despite 
his outlawry, and the wild course his life had taken, there 
was a firm, bold, and manly bearing about the Buccaneer, 
'which might have overawed far stouter hearts thai) the 

.«.. heart of the Master of Burrell. His vest was open, and his 
diirt-collar thrown back, so as to display to advantage the 
fine proportions of his chest and neck. His strongly-marked 
leatures had at all times an expression of fierceness which 
was barely redeemed from utter ferocity by a pleasant smile 
that usually played around a well-formed mouth; but when 
anger was uppermost, or passion was subdued by contempt, 
those who came within reach of his influence, more dreaded 
ifae rapid motion or the sarcastic curl of his. lip, than the ter- 
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riUe fiMhing of eyet that were pgxyverbia1» even Bmong IIm 
reeklen and desperate men of whom he was the cfaie( m 
same, in courage, and in skill. His forehead wm unuaoatf/ 
hroad; thick and bushy brows overhung the long laahes of 
lus deeply-set eyes, around which there was a dark line, ap* 
parently less the effect of nature than of climate. The 
swarthy hue of his countenance was relieved by a red tinge 
oa either cheek; but a second glance might ha¥e served to 
convince the gazer that it was the consequence of unchecjked 
dissipation, not a token of ruddy health* Indeed^ Dotwitii- 
fltanding the hne and manly character of his fi>rm and coioih 
tenance, both conveyed an idea of a mind 111 at ease, <^ a ' 
conscience smitten by the past and apprehensive iof the ft- • 
ture, yet seeking consolation in the knowledge of good that 
had been effected, and of more that remainS to he done.' 
Years of crime had not altogether obliterated a natural kind- 
ness of heart; he appeared as one who had outraged so- 
ciety and its customs in a thousand forms, yet who Knew 
there was that within him by which he was entitled \o iwk 
and expect a shelter within her sanctuary; and when a deep 
flush would pass over his features, and his blood grow chill 
at the recollection of atrocities at which the sufierers in a 
score of lands bad shuddered as they talked, he endeavoured 
to still the voice that reproached him, by placing to the cre- 
dit of his fearful account some matters to which we may 
hereafter more distinctly refer. 

It was before such a man that Burrell of Burreil now 
stood, and by whom he was addressed. 

" My piping-bird, good sir, told me you wanted me; and 
though somewhat inconvenient at this present* time, here I 
am. Won't you sit] This is no lady's lounging room; yet 
we can find seats, and costly ones too," he added, pushing a 
chest of spices towards his visitor. 

"Then you were not at sea. Captain T* observed Burrell, 
seating himself^ and unclasping his cloak. 

" I did not say so,'* replied the other, bringing bis bushy 
brows more closely over his eyes, and glancing suspiciously 
upoq the questioner. • 

" Oh, no; I only imagined it" 

*' Well, sir, I was not at sea, and I care not who knowi 
it" 

" But, my worthy friend, we have been acquainted too 
long for you to fear my 'peaching aught concerning you or 
your doings." 

"And did I talk of fearl" inquired the Buccaneer, with • 
droll and yet bitter expression. " Well, if I did, I only M* 
low, as Bobin would say, the example of my betters, by taJk- 
mg about what I don*t understand.^ 
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*» Vastly good,- and trae !— true ae the—" 

** Ne^e to the pole; the finest simile in nature, Sir Will-* 
noott Burrell: you were fishing for a holy one, I saw, which 
is what these walls don't often hear, for we've no ^aggers 
nor warpes among us." 

'* You've enlarged this room, and improved it much) Cap^ 
tain, since I last saw it" 

'* Humph! ay, that was, I remember, when his High** 
uess " 

"Hush!" iiiterrupted Burrell, changing colour, and look- 
ing round the room cautiously; " you must be very careful, 
Dalton, how you say any thing about ^" 

"Ha! ha! ha! So you look for a troop of old Noll's 
Ironsides to bounce from under these packages in this good 
Isle of Shepey; or, mayhap, expect to see him start rorth 
fron^ .behind his own Acts, which you perceive garnish my 
walls — the walls of my secret palace, so splendidly; but I 
may talk about his Highness, ay, and about the prisoners you 
escorted here, despite the loyal men of Kent; for me to skip 
to the Colonies — and — ^But no matter, no matter; Noll knew 
I did it, for he knows every thing. Well, sir, you seem so 
alarmed, that I'm dumb as a sand-bank ; only this, his High- 
ness is fkr enough off to-night, and you need fear no other 
Olivers, for England will never see but one." 

"True, true — ^good Dalton !-^but tell me, are you often 
on the French coast now 1" 

" Yes, I'm grown old, and, though my little Fire-fly ia 




way of amusement, or practice, with Flanders and France, 
and a run now and then to Lisbon." 

"How long is it since you've been to St Vallery?" 

"Some time now; I was at Dieppe last month, and that is 
very near." 

" Dalton, you must make St Vallery before this moon is 
out, and execute a little commission for me." 

"Very good, sir; we have never disputed about terms. 
What is iti any thing in the way of silks, or ^" 

" It is flesh, human flesh, Dalton." 

" Ah !" exclaimed the Buccaneer, rising and recoiling 
from the knight, " Pve had enough of that, and I'll have no 
.snore. Sir Willmott Burrell, you must seek out another 



man." 



"Now, Dalton," said Burrell, in his most insinuating 
tone, " you have not yet heard me, and I take it very un- 
iuuids€»ne of an old finend like you to start off in such a 
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manaer without kno¥nng why or wherefore. The matter 
is dmply thifh-41 girl, a silly^irl, somehow or other rot at* 
tached to me while I was in ]mnce. I have received letter 
upon letter, talking of her situation, and so fi>rth, and threat- 
eaing various things ; amongst others, to come over herey 
vnless — ^the idiot! — I acknowledge her as my wife. NoW| 
you know, or perhaps you do not Mow, that I am hetrotiboi 
to the daughter of Sir Robert Cecil ; and, if I must enter 
into the holy state, why, she is a maiden to be proi^ oi, I 
have arrai^ed it thus — written to my fair Zillah to get to 
St Vallery by a particular day, the date cf which I will 
give you, and told her Xhsi a vessel waits to convey her to 
England. You, Dalton, must guide that vessel, an d 
But you understand me ; words between friends are need- 

•♦The cargo for exportation ; Barbadoes perhaps—^" 

. «* Or ^'"and BurreU pointed with his finger downwardsi^ 

thongh, when he raised his eye to encounter that of the< 
Soccatieer, it was quickly withdrawn. 

** Indeed, BurreU !'* exclaimed Daltc»9, in a tone of abhin^' 
rencej "you are a greater villain than I took you for ! Why 
can't you pay off tifie girl — send her soAiewhere-^gild the 
crime 1" 

" Gold is no object with her, ehfi desires honour." 

The sympathetic cord of the Buccaneer's heart waa 
touched, for the sentiment echoed his own. 

»*Then, who is sheV he demanded; "Til not stir in it, 
unless I Imow all." 

BurreU paused for a moment, and then said, — 

^* You have heard of Manasseh Ben Israel, a rabbi, whom 
it hath pleased a great personage to distinguish with much 
kindness : nay, Im mercy has gone so far as to contemplate 
receiving that unholy people into commune with us, giving 
them the right-hand of feUowship, and suffering them to 
taste of the waters ^" 

"Spritsail and rigging!" interrupted the Buccaneer, 
whose enraged spirit sought some outlet, " No conventicle 
lingo here — you forget your company. Sir WiUmott What 
of the Jew r 

" You know his Highness has strangely favoured this 
man, and that he is much thought of. It is now more than 
six months since I was intrusted with a comu^ion to Pa- 
ris, and Ben Israel requested I would take charge of some 
packages he desired to forward to his daughter. She re- 
aided with a family whom I knew #4o be Polish Jews, but 
who conformed to the Catholic faito, and quieted the con- 
acienoe of a certain Cardinal by Uberal offerings of olvef 
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and of gold. I diflcharged the commiflskm in perm, and 
most CQnf€»B that the little hkck-eyed maid, seated as i first 
saw her, on crimson cushions of rich Genoa velvet, and 
nearly enveloped in a veil starred with precious eems, 
looked more like a houri than a woman. She pleased me 
mistily : and, as I had a good deal of time on my hands, I 
trifled it with her. This might have done well ; we mi^^t 
bave gone on pleasantly enough, hut the creature was as 
jealous a£i a she tiger, and as revengeM toa I made ac- 
quaintance with a blue-eyed "Dane at the court, and, can 
you believe it? she tracked my footsteps in disguise, and 
would have stabbed me to the heart, had I not wrenched the 
dagger from her little hand. She pretended to be sorry lor 
it : and, though I never trusted her, our intima^ was re* 
newed, until I was recalled. Particular necessities for mo- 
ney pressing upon me, I saw that no time was to be lost in 
fulfilling my contract with Sir Robert Cecil's dauffUer.— > 
My Jewess, however, thinks otherwise : declares ime will 
fbUow me here ; that if I do her not justice, she will hmve 
her father's anger, avow her intimacy with a Christiaii— 
(which, I believe, ibey invariably punish by death,} and finr- 
ward what she calls proofs of my guilt to the Lord Protec- 
tor. You perceive, Dalton, the creature is dangerous." 

** But what can she forward to Oliver 1" 

'^ Why, she was starch, and — you comprehend me-— I was 
obliged to submit to a spwies of marriage ceremonv ; and 
there was a certificate ana some letters. In short, C^Lptain, 
knowing his Highness's strictness— knowing his wish to 
conciliate this Ben Israel, and feeling the exj^ddiency of my 
immediate marriage, I tell you it would be certain destruc- 
tion to suffer her to appear now." 

'* Then I must ship ber oflT, so that she ma^ never return," 
observed the Buccaneer, with a fierce knittmg of his brows. 

'' Dalton, you know not what a devil she is: were she 
Ifentle, or a fond idiot, she could be managed ; but she has 
the spirit, the foresight of a thousand women. Besides^ I 
swore, when her hand was lifted against my life, that I 
would be r^venoed, and I never yet swore in vain. 

Dalton looked upon Burrell's reallv handsome features, 
contracted and withered by the pestilence of a demoniac 
spirit, and loathed him from his very soul. 

** I can\ Sir Wilmott, I can't ; flesh and blood must rise 
against the destruction of a loving woman. I wont, so help 
me God! and that's enoueh." 

"Very well — ^very well— rbut Til have blood for blood; 
breach ror breach, master ; the Inuisides, Cromwell's tender 
pets, woidd have nice pickipg here. The Protector has aj- 
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ready a scent of your whereabouts ; he is one who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps. Let the bold Buccaneer look to it, and 
ril straight seek some less honest man to do my bidding.'' 

. " Heave over such jargon," replied DaltoD, upon whom 
BurrelPs threats seemed to have made no impression. ** Sup- 
pose you did betray me, how many days' purchase would 
your life be worth ? Think ye there are no true hearts and 
brave, who would sacrifice their own lives to avenge the 
loss of mine ? Avast, Master of Burrell ! you are old 
enough to know better." 

*' And you ought to know bettes tlian to sail against the 
wind.. Why, man, the little Jewess is freighted with jew- 
els ; a very queen of diamonds. And I care not for them : 
you may keep them all — so " The villain's lip faltered, 
he feared to speak of the deed his heart had planned. Dal- 
ton made no reply, but covered his face with his hand, lean- 
ing his elbow on the table. * Burrell took advantage of his 
silence, to urge the riches of the rabbi's daughter, the pre- 
sents he himself would give, and woimd up the discourse 
with protests loud and earnest of everlasting gratitude. 
Dalton let him speak on, but still maintamed an mfiexible 
silence. 

" 'Sdeath, man !" exclaimed Burrell, hastily, after a pause 
of some mmutes, " art asleep, or stupid 1" 

" Neither," replied the Buccaneer. " But I will do your 
bidding. Now, write your directions, — here are pens, ink, 
paper, all that you require, — and my reward ; — ^write, sir, 
and then good night." Burrell did so, while Dalton paced 
up and down hid den, as if meditating and arranging some 
action of importance. All matters being agreed upon, ap- 
parently to the satisfaction of both, they were about to sepa- 
rate, when Burrell inquired — 

" Did you land any Cavfdiers lately 1" 

^ Not 1 ; they are but a bad fi-ei^ht ; broad pieces are a 
flcaiee commodity with Charlie's firieuda" 

•Very strange. I met a braggart the other night, but I 
dkre say he was one of the Syndercomb gang. His High- 
ness imagines you conveyed some of theip to their head- 
quarters.** 

« Does he 1" 

" Master Dalton, you are close." 

" Master Burrell, I have agreed to do your busbiess." 

« Well !'' 

" I mean it to be well. Consequently, I have not agreed 
to tell you mine." 

Burrell looked daggers for a moment, and then turned off 
with a hasty step and a forced laugh. 
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*^ Blasted be my hand fat toucfaiii^ his in the way of ami- 
ty !'* exclaimed the Buccaneer, striking the table with a 
violence that echoed through the room. *' The cold-blood- 
ed, remorsel^ villain ! She is too good for such a sacri- 
fice—I must te at work. And so, one infamy at a time is 
not enough for the sin-dealing land lubber ; he wanted to 
worm out of me — ^Robin! ahoy! R»bin!*' 

Dalton stepped to the outsit of the still open door ; and 
on the instant descended firom the communicating stair, 
leading to the Gull's nest, not Robin, but him of the gray 
etoed and black cloak, who was so near falling a victim to 
Burrell's treachery m a recent oocasion* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



For ffuilty states do ever bear • 

The pledges about them, which they have deserved* 

And, t|n those plagues do get above 

The mountain of our faults, and there do sit, 

We see them not. Thus, still we love 

The evil we do, until we sufiisr it. 

Bix JOKSOX. 

The Buccaneer welcomed the young man with greater 
wkrmth than is usually displayed, except to near and dear 
connexions. It must be remembered also, he had arrived at 
that period of life when feelings of aflTeption and friendship 
stagnate somewhat ii^ the veins, and curdle into apathy.—- 
Few are there who have numbered fifty winters without 
wondering what could have set their blood boiling and their 
hearts beating so warmly some few years before. A beni- 
son upon a smiling lip, a kindly eye, and a cheerful voice [ 
—whether they belong to the young or to the old — ^may all 
such true graces be long preserved fron^ the blight called 
** Knowledge of the world ;" which, while bestowmg infor-? 
mation witi^ the one hand, takes away innocence and hope 
with the other i— But to the story. 

The young Cavalier greeted his associate more as a friend 
than a companion : there was evidently between them Uiat 
good understanding which, arising from acquaintance with 
the better points of character, produces mutual esteem ; and 
altiiough mere was a degree of deference paid to Hugh 
Dalton by the youth, it seemed a compliment to his age and 
experience, gracefully and naturally rendered, and kindly 
and thankfully received. It was obvious tiiat Dalton sq 
considered it ; receiving attention far less as his due, than 
aa a voluntary offering for which he desired to show hia 
gratitude. 

There was, nevertheless, something of pity mingled with 
regard, which the youth manifested towards his chafed com-t 
panion, as he took the seat that had been occupied by Bur« 
rell, and, laying his hand upon the powerful arm of the Bu(^< 
caneer, inquired, in a touching and aoi^ious tone, if augh^ 
bad particularly disturbed him. 
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"Walter — no, nothing yerv particular; for knavery and 
villany are seldom rare, and I have been long accustomed 
to treat with both; only it's too bad to have more unclean 
spirits than one's own, harpyins and haunting a man« How- 
ever, I can breathe better now that fellow's gone. Ah,,master 
Walter! thnre be two sorts of villains in the world: one 
with a broad, bronzed face, a bold loud voice, a drinking 
look, and an unsheathed dagger — and him men avoid and poult 
at, and children cling to Sieir mothers' skirts as he passes 
by : — ^the other is masked from top to toe ; his step is slow, 
his voice harmonized, his eye vigilant, but well trained ; he 
wears his dagger in his bosom, and crosses his hands there- 
on as if in piety, but it is, in truth, that his hold may be firm 
and his stab sure ; yet the world know not that, and they 
trust him, and he is singled out as a pattern-man for youth 
to follow; and so— But we all play parts — all, all ! And 
now for a stave of a song : Hurrah for the free-trade !— a 
shout for the brave Buccaneers! — a pottle of sack ! — and 
now, sir, I am myself again ! The brimstone smell of that 
dark ruffian nearly overpowered me !" So saying, he passed 
his hand frequently over his brows, attempting at the same 
tune to laugh away his visible emotion. 

*^ It will not do ! said the young man, whom Dalton had 
addressed by the name of Walter ; " something has dis- 
turbed you ; surely. Captain, I may ask what it isl" 

.'* Some fifty years ago I had a fiither," replied the Buc- 
caneer, looking earnest^ in the youth's face; '*he was an 
aged man then, for he did not marry until he was old, and 
my mother was beautiful, and quitted his side;, but that 
does not matter, only it shows how, as my poor fiither h&d 
nothing else to love, he loved me with the full tenderness 
of a most afiectionate nature. He was a clerg3rman, toO| 
and a firm royalist ; one of those devoted royalists, as re- 
garded ho(h Gpd and King, who would submit, for their 
isakes, to the stake iDr the block with rapture at being 
thought worthy to make the sacrifice. Well, I was wM 
and wilful, and even then would rather steal a thing than 
gain it by lawful means: not that I would have stolen 
aught to keep it, for I was generous enough; but I loved 
the dangey and excitement of thefl, and on the occasion I 
speak of, I had taken some apples from a neighbouring tree 
belonging to a poon woman. It was evening when I took 
this imluclgr fruit, and not knowing a safe place in which 
to deposite it, 1 was restless and disturbed all night. The 
next day, from a cause I could not guess at, my fiithet 
would not sufier me to go out, and was perpetually, on some 
pretext or other, going to and fh>m the cupboard where my 
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treasure had been placed. I was agony, and as night a^fain 
closed in; the agitation and anxiety I had suffered made me 
ill and pale. My dear &ther drew near him the little oak 
table that was set apart for the Bible, and opening it, said 
-lie had that day composed a sermon for my especial oase. I 
dreaded that my apple«stealing had been discovered, and I 
was right, though he did not say so: he enlarged in sweet 
and simple lan^age upon his text— it was this:—** There 
, is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.' Walter, Wal- 
ter ! the old man has been many years in his grave, and I 
l^ve been as many, a reckless wanderer over the &ce of the 
wild earlliand stiU wilder sea; but I have never done a deed 
ti blood and plimder, that those words have not echoed— * 
echoed in my ears, struck upoa my heart like the fiend's 
curse: yet," he added in a subdued accent, '*it was no 
cursing lips pronounced them: I have been the curse to the 
holy words, not they the curse to me;" 

** I never before heard you speak of your father," observed 
the youth. 

'U do not like to speak c^ him ; I ran off to sea when I 
was about ten years old, and when I came back he was 
dead. There was war enough in England at that time to 
occupy my active nature: I first joined the King's party, 
and had my share of wounds and glory at Gainsborougn, 
where I fought with and saw poor Cavendish killed by that 
devil CromwelL It was at that same battle his successes 
began: he had a brave horse-regiment there of his country- 
men, most of them fireeholders and freeholders' sonsj who 
upon matter of conscience engaged in this quarrel under 
hun. It was there he ousted us with his canting. Gradzooks! 
they went as regularly to their psalm-singing as they had 
been in a conventicle; and thus, d'ye see, being armed after 
their own &natical fashion within, and without by the best 
iron armour, they stood as one man, firmly, and charged as 
one man, desperately. — But we have other things to talk of 
than him or me; so sit down, young gentleman, and let's 
hear the news; — or, stay, Robin must first bring us some 
wine— my warehouse is full of it; I must wash down the 
poison that fellow has crammed into my throat Ah ! ah ! 
ah! what chafes me is, that, firom my d-^^^ reputation, 
{greater villains than myself thrust me forward to do their 
work, and think they have a right to storm and stare if I 
have conscience in any thing. But Til be even with them 
all, yet — ^with one in particular. That villain ! — shall that 
&r greater villain have peace? ' There is no peace, saitii 
my God, to the wicked.' " 

He summaned Robin, who plaoed on the table some meat 
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and wine, and other matters that supplied a pretty sub- 
stantial supper: a ceremony, the rendering justice to which 
a^rds us sufficient leisure to examine the form and features 
of the young Cavalier, who, having laid aside his enormous 
cloak, reclined on some piles of foreign cloths with an ease 
and grace'that belongs only to those of gentle blood. Amis 
the bustle and occupation of life, it is a simple matter for 
people of ordinary rank to assure the bearing of the well* 
bred ; but repose is the true criterion of a ^ntleman or lady, 
inasmuch as there is then no motion to t&e off from an un- 
graceful attitude or an awkward mien. The features of the 
Cavalier were almost too high for beauty^ and had it not 
been for a playful smile that frequently flitted across his 
countenance, elongating his moustache, softening and blend- 
ing the hard lines that even at four^and-twenty had deepened 
into furrows,' he would have been prongunced of severe aspect 
Bright golden hair clustered in rich curls over his forehead, 
and fell a little on either cheek, giving a picturesque chap 
racter to the form of the head. j£a eyes appeared of a dark 
gray, but they were so much sunk, so overshadowed by his 
rorehead, as to leave one in doubt as to their exact colour. 
His figure was unusually tall and well-formed, and his 
whole bearing was more that of an accomplished gentleman 
than of a cut-and-slash cavalier: his manner was neither 
reckless nor daring, but it was firm and collected. His 
dress was composed of the finest black cloth, with a black 
velvet doublet;. and his sword-hilt glittered with diamonds 

Robin did not attempt to place himself at the same table, 
bat sat back on a lower seat, and at a little distance, sharing 
his repast with Crisp, who had scrambled down the stairs 
after his master, and looked ugly enough to be, what he cer- 
tainly was, an extraordinary canine genius. 

Dalton and Walter laboured under no restraint because 
of the presence of Robin ; on the contrary, he occasionally 
shared in the conversation, and his opinion upon various 
topics was frequently asked: indeed, he was fond of bestow- 
ing it gratuitously, and seemed highly pleased when called 
upon to express it. 

" Didst hear, Robin, when Blake was expected off Sheer- 
ness with the Spanish prizes?" 

"In a few ^ys, it is said, he will either bring or send 
them; but my own thought is, that it will be about a week, 
neither more nor less, before any ship arrives." 

" I must get off for the French coast in a day or two," 
said Dalton ; " and I do not care to return imtil Blake with 
his train go up the river a bit; for it's foul sailing athwart 
the brave old boy : he's the only man living Fd strike ^Big 
ta" 
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^ And who has the care of the Firo*fly now yoa*re afihorer* 
inquired the Cavalier. 

*«Why, Jeromia" 

"I dQQ*t like him,*' aaid Robin, bhintly: ^ foreigoen are 
food slaves, but bad masters to us English : I'd nSier trust 
Bie ship to little Spring." 

" He is a mere boy, and too bad a sailor ; besidesi, he is 
grown so soperstitieus, swears the devil came to him one 
nififht I f^aced him a watch on yon cliff I must leave him 
waSkore with you, Robin, and tell you what to do with the 
scapegrace, if I am not back by a particular day. I must 
tlso give you a letter to take to Sir Robert Cecil» postponing 
an appointment I had made with him." 

** You had better give the letter to that gentleman," ex« 
ehdmed Robin, pointing with his thumb over his shoulder to 
where the Cavalier sat; '* he would do an errand to Cecil 
Place, especially if it were to the Lady Constance, right 
gladly." 

''^odeed!" exclaimed Dalton, fixing his quick eye on the 
youth's countenance, that betrayed uneasiness but not dis- 
pleasure. '' Sits the wind in that quarter? But tell us, 
Robin, how was it!" 

** There is nothing to tell. Captain," interrupted Walter, 
*'62fceptthat Robin accompanied me to the Place, as it is 
called, to show me some alterations, and point out the ex- 
cellent order in which the trees are kept ; and in the grounds 
we encountered Mistress Cecil, and, as I am injformed, the 
Lady Cromwell." 

"1 wish you would keep close here though," muttered 
Dalton; "you'll be meeting the villam Burrellbefore ** 

" I would fam encounter Sir Willmott Burrell once again, 
and make him pay the traitor's forfeit" 

" Peace — ^peace; give Burrell rope enough to hang* him- 
self. He'll swin^ as high as Haman ere long. Robm told 
me of the coward s treachery." 

" I wish Robin had not accompanied him to London," ex« 
claimed Walter; " I hate people to carry two laces. But 
my wonder is that Burrell would trust him." 

" Just because he could not help himself," retorted Robin. 
" He wanted a clever lad who had understanding. His own 
valet was in France on some business or another, mighty 
mysterious; and a gentleman like him, who has a good cha- 
racter and a foul conscience, a good head and a heuA heart, 
has need of a man of talent, not a loon, about his person. 
To do fhll justice, however, to his discretion, he treated me 
to as fbw of his secrets as he could, and I endeavoured to 
save him trouble by finding them all out" 
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The Buccaneer kaghed aloud, but the higli-aouled 
Cavalier lodged s^oos. 

** Ah! ahr' said DalUxo, ** you nev^ did relish machinal 
tions, and it is well you are not left to yourself in this plan 
of mine: honour is not the coin to take to a villain's 
market" 

'* Tis the only coin I will ever deal io. Captain: and I 
told you befi»-e I left Cologne, that on no other condition 
wouM I accompany you to E^gfaind, except that of beixtf 
held clear of every act unbeHttmg a gentleman or a sot 
dier." 

" Young Sir," replied Dalton, " when you were indeed 
young, aikl long before you took your degree in morality at 
the rambling court of the second Charles, did I ever coun- 
sel you to do aught that your— that, in short, you might not 
do with perfect honour ? I know too well what it is to sa- 
crifice honour to interest, ever to wish you to make the 
trial. As for me, I am low enough in character ^" 

"My kind preserver I my brave friend!" interrupted Wal- 
ter, touched at his change of manner. "Forgive such un- 
wortby, such unmerited suspicion. This is not the first 
time i have had to learn your kindly care for me. But for 
you ^" 

" Well, there, there boy — ^I love to call you boy still ; I 
can bear my own «hame, but I could never bear yours." 

Dalton paused, apparently with a view to chax^^e the sub- 
ject: — ^the Cavalier observed : 

" You quarrel with our young E[ing's morality V 

" Ffaith, I do \ — though you will say it's ill coming from 
me to fault any man's conduct; but I hate your little vices 
as much as your little virtues : sickly, pimy goods and evils^ 
that are too weak for sun to ripen, too low for blast to break, 
but that endure, the same withered, sapless things, to the 
death-day — Augh! a bold villain, or -a real downright good 
man, fpr my money. How the devil can Charles Stuart do 
any thing great, or think of any thing great, with his mis- 
tresses and his dogs ? his gaming, and — Why, it is hardly a 
vear since I took ofi* from Dover that poor Lucy Barton and 
her brat, after the poor thing sufiering imprisonment in the 
Tower for his sake 1" 

" The child's a noble child," said Walter ; " but the mo- 
ther's a sad reprobate, swears and drinks like a trooper." 

" My mother is a woman," exclaimed little Robin, with 
great gravity, poising a mutton-bone between his fingers, to 
arrive at which. Crisp was making extraordinary eSbrtBf^ 
" and I can't deny that Fve a sort of a love, though it be a 
love wiUiout hope, for a very pretty girl, a woman also: — 
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now this being the case, Fm not £bnd of hearing women te* 
fleeted on ; for, when they^re young, they're the deU^t of 
our eyes ; and, when they're old, they're useful, though a tri- 
fle crabbed, but still useful ; and a house without a woman 
would be like — ^like— " 

•* Robin at fault !" said Daltcm : " You've given me many 
a comparison, and now, I'll lend you one— a bell without a 
^ppep^won't that do, Robin?"— Robin shook his himL — 
•• Ay, Robin ! Robin ! you're right after alL If it were not 
felt a woman, Fd never set foot on diore again: but Fm 
proud of my little Barbara ; and all the fine things you tell 
mtt of her, Robin, make me still prouder ; — ^her mother all 
over ; — ^I often thmk how happy I shall be to call her daugh- 
ter, when she won't be ashamed to own me: God help 
me !" — and be it noted that Dalton crossed himself as he 
spoke — " (jod help me ! I often think that if ever I gain 
mlvation, it will l^ through the prayers of that girL Would 
that she had been brought up in her mother's way I" 

" What would old Noll say to that papistical iBign, mas- 
ter!" inquired Robin. 

" D— ^n you and old Noll too ! I never get a bit up to- 
wards heaven, that something doesn't pull me back again." 

*' I'll send you up in a moment," said Robin, in a kind 
voice. " Your daughter, Barbara-^ — ^" 

" Ay, that it is, that it is," muttered the Buccaneer; "my 
own, own child ! the child of one, who, I bless God, never 
lived to know that she wedded (for I wedded her in holy 
Church, at Dominica) a wild and Wicked rover. Our love 
was sudden and hot, as the sun under which we lived ; and 
I never lefft her but once from the time we became one. I 
had arranged all, given up my ship and cargo, — and it was, 
indeed, a cargo of crimes— at least, I thought so then. It 
was before the civil wars ; or I had ag^in returned to Eng- 
land, or traded, no matter how. I flew to her dwelling, 
with a light heart and a light step — ^What there? — My 
wife, she who had hung so fondly round my neck, and im- 
plored me not to leave her, was stretched on a low bamboo 
bed — dead. Sir — dead ! I might Have known it before I en» 
tered, had I but remembered that she knew my step on the 
smooth walk, fell it ever so lightly, and would have met me 
— but for death ! And there too sat a black she-devil, stuff 
ing my infant's mouth with their vile food. I believe the 
hag thought I was mad, for I caught the child in my arms, 
held it to my heart while I bent over my wife's body, and 
kissed her cold, unreturning — ^for the first time unreturninff, 
lips — then flunff mvself out of the accursed place, ran with 
my bnrden to the ship-owhers, who had parted with me most 
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grudgingly, aikl was scudding before the wind in less than 
twelve hours, more at war with my own species than ever, 
and panting for something to wreak my hatred on. At first 
I wished die iniant dead, for I saw her pining away; but at 
last, when she came to know me, and lift up her innocent 
hands to my face — ^I may confess it here — many and many 
a night have I sat in my cabin looking on that sleeping 
chil^ till my eyes swam in a more bitter brine than was 
ever Iwrewea in the Atlantic. Particular circumstances 
obliged me to part with her, and I have never regretted her 
being with poor Lady Cecil— only I should have liked her 
to pray as her mother did. Not ^at I suppose it will make 
any difierence at the wind-up, — if," he added, doubtingly, 
" there be indeed any wind-up. Hugh Dalton will never 
be really himself till he can look that angel girl straight in 
the face, and ask her to pray for him, as her mother used*." 
Dalton was too much affected to continue, and both his au- 
ditors respected his feelings too much to speak. At len^h 
he said, ** But this gloom will never do. Come, Robin, give 
us a song, and let it not be one of your sad ones." 
Robin sung, — 

*' Now, while the nightrwind, loud and chill, 
Unheeded raves around the door. 
Let us the wine-cup drain and fill. 
And welcome social joys once more — 

The joys that still remain to cheer 
The gloomiest month of all the year. 

By our own fire-side. 

** What need we care for frost and snow? 
Thus meeting — ^what have we to fear 
From frost and snow, or winds that blow? 
Such guests can find no entrance here. 
No coldness of the heart or air— 
Our little world of twelve feet square. 

And our own fire-side. 

** I drink this pledge to thee and thine — 
I fill this cup to thine and thee — 
How Ion? the summer sun might shine. 
Nor fill our souls with half the glee 

A meiry winter's night can bring. 
To warm our hearts, while thus we sing 

By our own fire-side." 

The song, however, produced a contrary eflfect to that the 
Ranger had intended. It pictured • fimcied scene— one to 
VOL. I. 7 
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which both Walter and the Buccaneer had long beeil 
strangerB ; and a lengthened and painful pause succeeded to 
the brief moment of forced merriment It was broken by 
the Cavalier, who inquired, 

"How long will it be before you return fix)m this new 
trip] for remember, my good friend, that suspense is a ^** 

" Hell r' interrupted Dalton, in his usual intemperate 
manner : " But I cannot help it. It is not wise to pluck un- 
ripe fruit — do you understand mel" 

" Perfectly — and I dare say you are right; but tell me, 
Dalton, how is it that, till lately, you so completely aban- 
doned this island, and kept to the Devon and Cornwall 
coasts? I should have thought this the most convenient; 
your store-house here is so well arranged." 

" Ay, ay, sir ; but this is over-near Ixnidon, though it used 
to be a safe place enough ; but now that Sir Michael Livesay 
— ^regicide that he is — abides so continually at Little Shurland, 
what chance is there for any good to such us II I tell ye 
Cromwell's nose is ever on the scent*" 

** A great advantage to him, and a disadvantage to his 
foes," said Robin : " he has only to put the said nose to the 
touch-hole of the biggest cannon and off it goes; it never 
costs the army a farthing for matches when he's with it" 

" Pshaw, Robin ! but is he indeed so red-nosed 1 You have 
often seen him, Captain!" 

** Ay, dressed in a plain cloth suit, made by an ill country 
tailor; his linen coarse and unclean; his band unfashi(Hiable, 
and often spotted with blood; his hat without a band; his 
sword close to his side; his countenance swollen and red- 
dish; and, as to his nose, it looked to me more purple thxa. 
aught else. But, sir, to see Cromwell, see him in battle — 
he is a right noble horseman; and the beast (a black one es- 
pecially he was once so fond of,) seemed to have been tu- 
tored by the evil one: its eye was as vigilant as its rider's. 
Cromwell sits his saddle not gracefully, but firmly, just as 
if he were part and portion of the animal; then, with a 

sword m his right hand, and a pistol in his left Sir, it 

was unlike any thing I ever saw I He must have managed 
the horse by the pressure of his heel, for I never could make 
out, such was the decision yet rapidity of his movements 
whether he held reins or not: now here, now there— firing 
^preachings—houting— praying — conquermg — yet every- 
thing done in its right place and time, never suffering the 
excitement of the moment to bear down one of his resolves. 
Had he been bom a king ^" ., , rt 

"He would never have been what he is," said the Oava- 
lier^ " for contention is the ocbooL of greatness*" 
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" It's mighty fine to see you two sit there," exclaimed Ro- 
bio, " praising up that man in the high place : pretty cava- 
liers indeed! Well, my opinion is, that — ^but indeed it is 
rude to give an opinion unasked, so I'll keep mine to my- 
self. You were talking of the conveniences of this place; 
why, bless you, sir, irs nothing to fifty others along St. 
Oeorge's Channel. Twould do your heart good to see 
those our Captain has among the Cornish rocks ; such com- 
jK>rtab]e dwellings, where you could stow away twenty peo- 
ple, never to chirrup to the sun again ; such hiding-holes, 
with neat little trains of gunpowder, winding like snakes in 
summer, so that, to prevent discovery, one crack of a good 
flint would send the caverns and the cliflfe high into the air, to 
tell stories to the stars of the power of man's skill to destroy 
the most sublime as well as the most beautiful works of na- 
ture." 

"Robin, you ou^ht to have been a preacher!" 

^' No," said Rohm mournfully, and shaking his head, as 
was his custom, " for I know nothing of your book-holiness; 
only I can't bear any thing moulded and made by the hand 
of God to be ruined by that of man." 

" What ails ye, lad 1" inquired the Buccaneer ; " I thought 
ye had got over all your shadows, as ye used to call them." 

** Not all of them ; only they do not come upon me as often 
as "they used," he replied gravely; for poor Robin had at one 
tiin^ been subject to periodical fits that bordered on insanity, 
and during such afflictions wandered about the country, 
without seeking repose or speaking word to*any one. Con- 
stance Cecil, with her usual kindness, had him firequently 
taken care of at Cecil Place: and Barbara's kind attention 
to him during such fearful trials, was the source of as strong, 
as unvarying, and devoted an attachment as ever human be- 
inff manifested towards another. 

By degrees the conversation sunk into low, confidential 
whispers, as if caution, even there, was necessary. It was 
near four o'clock in the morning before the Buccaneer de- 
parted for his ship, and then Robin escorted the Cavalier to 
his usual chamber in the Gull's Nest. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Wben thirsty grief in wine we steep, 

When healths and draughts go ftee, 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 

Know no such liberty. 

LOYBLACC. 

^ A BLE8SINO and a salutation, reverend sir ; and may the 
sun, moon, and stars be sanctified unto you!" 

" Ah ! Solom(Mi Grundy, would that the Lord had given 
thee sense to understand, as he hath bestowed upon thee ta- 
lent to speak according to thy understanding ! As it is, So- 
lomon, I lament that thou art a fool, Solomon, a very fool, 
except in what regardeth the creature comforts ; and, of a 
verity, thou art worthy to send up a dinner, even unto Hugh 
Peters, after he hath delivered a soul-converting oration be- 
fore the chosen from among Grod's people." 

" Which reflection he would in no wise condemn," ob- 
served the cook of Cecil Place, whose closely-cropped head 
of foxy hair seemed to throw a proportionate quantity of 
glowmg colour upon his rubicund countenance. He had 
all the outward marks that indicate a bon vivant, and words 
of piety came as awkwardly from his lips as sighs from the 
mouth of a seal or a salmon. His little gray eyes twinkled 
with affection for the said "creature-comforts;" and the 
leathern pouch he now carried over his shoulder was 
stocked with sundry good things appropriated from the lar- 
der for his own especial diet He had received permission 
from Mistress Cecil to accompany some of his neighbours to 
see the grand company from London visit a first rate man- 
of-war that had just arrived off Sheerness, bringing in a 
train of prizes which the veteran Blake had taken and sent 
home, himself proceeding to Vera Cruz, and which it was 
rumoured the Lord Oliver was about to inspect in person. 
This intelligence set the country in a ferment, and persons 
of all classes hastened to the island to witness the sight — 
For the English were, as they now are, a sight-loving peo- 
ple, who find pleasure in pageants ; and then, as at present, 
they demanded economy; but when economy came, they 
designated it meanness. 
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The staunch Roundheads exulted at the idea of Crom- 
well's exhihiting himself thus openly after the upsetting of 
the Syndercomh plot ; and the Royalists, deprei»ed and dis- 
appointed, were content to let matters take their course, at 
least until they saw some prospect of a change ; while the 
Levellers, the party most dreaded by the Protector, and 
which had been most fatal to the Stuarts, remained in that 
dangerous state of repose that is but the preparative for re» 
newed exertions. 

The Reverend Jonas Fleetword had set forth from the 
sole desire of '* beholding him who was anointed with the 
oil of the Spirit, and whose name among the nations was 
Wonderftil." Solomon Grundy, and such other of the ser- 
vants of Cecil Place as could be spared, were impelled for- 
ward by the wish of hearing or of seeing something new ; 
intelligence not travelling upon wings of steam in the 
seventeenth century, and newspapers being but rare visiters 
at Shepey. Occasionally, indeed, there did descend from 
the brealdast-room of Sir Robert, unto the servants' hall, a 
stray number or two of the " Mercurius Politicus," the 
"Perfect Diurnal," or "the Parliament Scout;" the eon- 
tents of which were eagerly devoured by the several audi- 
tors, while one, more gifted than his fellows, drawled forth, 
amid ejaculations and thanks unto the Lord, the doings of 
the Commonwealth, and especially of him who was a mas- 
ter in the new Israel. But the information of the under^ 
linffs of the house was generally gathered from the pious 
pedlars who sought entrance at the gate, well stocked witii 
wares of every possible description, and with " gifts" of 
which they were always abundantly lavish to those who 
hungered or were athirst 

The ladies of the family remained at home; the Lady 
Frances feeling assured that her fiither would not be pre- 
sent, as she had received no intimation to such effect from 
Whitehall. Constance, however, had heard too many tales 
of Oliver's sudden movements to feel satisfied as to the cer- 
tainty of any matter in which he was concerned. It was 
no secret either that he had been displeased with his 
daughter for her obstinate attachment to Mr. Rich ; and 
that he desired her, for the present, to remain in retire- 
ment, and away from Court. 

We have said that Solomon Grundy had received per- 
mission to view the sight ; and for a time he proceeded on 
his way, accompanied by the other domestics ; but, under 
some sly pretext, he lingered behind them. The worthy 
preacher had not left Cecil Place so early, but, notwith- 
standing the ambling pace of his &vourite jennet, he soon 
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came up to Solomon, who, seated under a spreading elm by 
the wayside, was rapidly demolishing the contents of his 
wallet, freshened by firequent draughts from a black bottle 
of vast rotundity. 

" Master Solomon Grundy," he observed, reining up his 
steed, " couldnot your stomach tarry, even for a short wmlel 
Ah! worthy cook, you have a most professional longing 
after the flesh-pots." 

Solomon grinned, and applied himself with renewed dili- 
gence to his viands when the preacher had passed. He 
was now surrounded by a motley party, who had ciOBsed 
from the main land, all bearing towards the same point — 
Puritans, whose cloaks were of the most formal cut, -and 
whose hats emulated the steeple of St. Paul's; Levellers, 
with firm steps, wrinkled and overhanging brows, and hard 
imchanging features, all den6ting inflexibility of purpose 
and decision of character; Cavaliers, whose jaunt]^ gait was 
sobered, and whose feshionable attire was eartsLiled in con- 
sideration that such bravery would be noticed and reproved 
by the powers that were ; Women attired in dark hoods and 
sad-coloured kirtles; some of demure aspect^ others with 
laughing e^es and dimpled cheeks, who exchanged glances, 
and sometimes words, with youths of serious apparel but 
joyous countenances; while here and there might be recog-^ 
nised Divines, whose iron physiognomies disdained to h& 
affected by any of the usual feelings that flesh is heir to : 
and ladies on horseback, or in the lumbering heavy canriages, 
progressing from the horse ferry, " with stealtty Jpace and 
slow," towards the centre of attraction. 

The English even How make a business of enjoyment: 
but in those days, what we designate pleasure, was known 
by no such unholy term : it was called " recreation," " the 
refreshment of the creature," " the repose of the flesh," by 
any name in fact, except the triie one. But, in tlie; partt^-. 
cular instance to which we refer, it was CoDSid'ered a sacred ' 
duty to uphold and applaud the Lord Protector whenever 
there occurred an opportunity for so doing; and sound- 
hearted Puritans would make tf pilgrimage for the purpose 
with as much zeal as ever Roman Catholics evinced in visit-"* 
ing the shrine of some holy«aint The ships rode proudly 
in the harbour, and croups of the gentry were occasionally 
conveyed on board by boats, that waited for the purpose 
both at Queenborough and Sheemess. It was an animated 
scene, but the soul of all was wanting, for neither Crom- 
well, nor any portion of the court, m^e their appearance. 
When it was noon, the people hoped he would arrive ere 
evening; but as the evening advanced, and he Mied to en* 
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ter up(HX the scene, there was a general token of disappoint- 
ment throughout the crowd, although some few rejoiced at 
the occurrence, holding it a sign of fear oa his part, as if he 
dreaded to he seen among them. 

A party, consisting of ten or twelve persons, at Queens- 
horough, had gathered round the trunk of a withered and 
hollow oak, growing in front of a public-house, that dis- 
play^ the head of the Lord Protector — a political lure, 
that was certain to attract all Commonwealth people to the 
receipt of custom. The noble tree had been one of magni- 
ficent growth, but age or accident had severed the trunk, 
and within its heart decay had long been revelling. It was 
now perfectly hollow, and afiforded a free passage; two 
enormous props had been found necessary, to prevent its 
making a last resting-place of the earth it had for ages tri- 
umphimtly protected. The cavity that time had created 
was sufficiently extensive to afford shelter during a storm 
to three or four persons ; and it was not unfrequently re- 
sorted to by the people of the inn, as a storehouse for fuel, 
or farming utensils, when a plentiful harvest rewarded the 
toil of the husbandman. Its branches, which had so often 
sheltered the way&rer alike from the tempest and the hot 
summer^s sun, had been hewn away, to serve the purposes 
of strife in the shape of spear-handles, or to tlio doom of the 
winter fire; one solitary arm of the blighted tree alone re- 
mainded, extending its scraggy and simttered remnants to 
a considerable distance over the greensward which had 
been, from time immemorial, trodden by the merry morrice- 
dancers, and broken by the curvetting of the hobby-horse 
and the Dragon of Wantley, sports it was now deemed sin- 
fill but to name. From a fragment of this dila]Mdated 
branch, hung the siffn of mine host of the Oliver's Head ; 
and right glad would he have been, if rumour had lied with 
each returning mom, so tiiat th^ lie could but fill his dwell- 
ing with so many profitable guests. Thrice had the party, 
by whom had been appropriated the seat beneath the oak, 
emptied the black jack of its double-dub ale; and the call 
for a fourth replenishing was speedily answered, as the sun 
was setting over the ocean, and tinging tlie sails and masts 
of the distant vessels with hues that might have shamed 
the ruby and the sapphire. 

" To have our day go fiw nothing, after a trudge of some 
twenty miles, to this out-of-the-way place, — ^Adad, sirs, it's 
no joke ! exclaimed a sturdy, bluff>looking man, to our friend 
litUe Robin Hays, who sat upon the comer of the bench, 
one leg tucked under (doubtless for the purpose of enaUiog 
him to sit higher than nature had intended,) while the other 
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swung methodically backward and forward: ** Adad, sir, it*s 
no joke !" he repeated. 

" No more it isn% Master Grimstone ; I never heard you 
joke yet," said Robin. 

" And I aver it is an open and avowed douliting of God*s 
providence," chimed in the cook. 

" What! what !" exclaimed six or eight voices: " what do 
you mean by such blasphemy, Solomon Grundy? A forfeit 
and a fine !" 

" Peace, silly brawlers!" returned he of the kitchen, who 
had discussed the good things thereof, until he had no room 
for more, and who had also quaffed largely of the £»rbidden 
beverage called "strong waters;" — "I say, peace^ BiHy 
brawlers! I repeat it i» an open and avowed doubting of 
Providence, that we should come thus far, and see nothing 
but a parcel of people — parcel of sky — ^parcel of water — 
parcel of ships — parcel — " 

"Of fools!" grinned little Robin, pointing at the same 
time towards the oratorical cook, who so little relidbed the 
compliment, as to elevate the polished remnant of a mutton 
shoulder-blade, and aim a well-directed blow at the manikin, 
which he avoided only by springing with great agility 
through the aperture in the trees, so as to aught at some 
distance on the other side of the hollow trunk. This harle- 
quinade excited much boisterous laughter among the crowd ; 
and no one joined in it more mirthfully than young Spring- 
all, who, for some reason known best to Hugh Dalton, yet 
sanctioned by Sir Robert Cecil, had spent the last few days 
in the kitchens and buttery of Cecil Place. There was 
another youth of the same party, vfho perchance enjoyed 
the merriment, but who looked as if he could have still more 
enjoyed melancholy. He was seated next to Springall, on 
the rude bench; and the boy-sailor treated him with such 
marks of attention, as manifested that .he regarded him more 
in the light oT superior, than as an equal. The stranger, 
however, remained with his hat so much slouched over 
his face, that his features were in complete shadow, while 
his cloak was muffled over the lower part of his counte- 
nance. 

" I say, Robin," exclaimed Springall, " come out of your 
shell; you have remained there lon^ enou^ to tell over a 
dozen creeds or paters, were they m fashion — Come out, 
are you bewitched? Robin the Ranger, I say, come forth, 
and give us a taste of your calling — a melody — a melody! 
But you should hear our Jeromio sing his lin^ songs some 
night astern ; and though I do hate that cunnmg rascal, yet^ 
my eyes t how he docs sing I" 
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"Singing,^ observed Solomon Grundy, whose potations 
had wonderAilly increased his piety, " singing is an inven- 
tion of the beast's, yea, of the homed beast's, of him who 
knoweth not a turtle fVom a turtle-dove, but would incon- 
tinently stew them in the same cauldron, over brimstone 
and pitch ; therefore shall my. voice bubble and boil oyer 
afifainst such iniquities — ^yea, and my tongue shall be uplift- 
ed against them, even in the land of Ham!" 

** Go to sleep Solomon, and you, youngster, give us a song 
yourself," growled Grimstone, who had all the outwara 
bearing of a savage; ** the evening is ni^h closing, and the 
birds are gone to their nests. Nevertheless, the song must 
be right proper : so tune up, tune up, my boy !" 

Sprmgall, with due modesty, replied, " I could sing you 
sea songs, and land songs, but these I leave to Robin Hays^ 
who beats me hollow. The clerk of our ship has translated 
one of Jeromio's lilts, so I'll tip you a bit of sentimenU 

" O'er the clear quiet waters 
My gondola glides. 
And gently it wakens 
The slumbering tides. 
All nature is smiling. 
Beneath and above; 
While earth and while heaven 
Are breathing of love ! 

** In vain are they breathing 
Earth, heaven — ^to me. 
Though their beauty and calmness 
Are whispers of thee: 
For the bright sky must darken. 
The earth must be gray. 
Ere the deep glooms that saddens 
My soul, pass away. 

<' But see, the lastclay-beam 
Grows pale, ere it die; 
And the dark clouds are passing 
All over the sky. 
I hear thy light footstep. 
Thy fair form I see; 
Ah! the twilight has told thee 
Who watches for thee." 

Towards the latter part of the ditty, which was but little 
relished by the company, it was evident that Solomon had 
followed Urimstone's advice, for his snoring formed a loud 
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and misst inharmonious bass to the sweet boy-like melody if 
Sprin^lFs ballad. 

Robin had rejoined the partyv but bis face and lips weie 
of a livid paleness, and he seemed labooring mider evideot 
distress. 

"Art hurt, Robin V* inquired the stranger, who is known 
to us by the name of Walter, now speaking for the first time. 
Robin shook his matted head in reply. 

** Sometliing ails thee, man; something must afl thee — 
speak, good B^bin." 

** Pm neither sick, sad, nor sorry,** he answered, 



bis usually easy manner ; ** so here's a long pull, a strong pall, 
and a pull altogether at the black jack, to the health — ^But 
pardon, I had forgotten the wickedness of such profane cus- 
toms.*' Yet Robin evidently did not hold it pro^e to 
"swill the brown bowl "so eagerly that but the lees re- 
mained at the bottom, as he laid it down, re&eshed axid, 
strengthened. 

•* &) you won't give us a toast. Master Robin,"^said Springs 
all; "well, I'll not only give ye a toast, but I'll stand tho 
price of a fresh jack of double-dub for you all to drink it in ; 
and I'll fight any man that says it nay, besides." 

"Hold your profaneness !" exclaimed Robin, with a 
solemnity so opposed to his actual character as to be ab- 
solutely ludicrous : " Springall, thou hast had too much al-^ 
ready ; let us depart in peace." 

" D-— n me if I do — peace me no peace." 

"I tell you what," interrupted Robin, with resolute 
spitefulness, " if you swear again, I'll lodge information 
against you." 

"Ah! ah! ah!" shouted several of the party, "Robin 
Hays turned preacher! Old Noll has sent the breath of 
holiness before him to supply his place, and made a sudden 
convert of the Ranger!** 

"I entreat you most meekly to be silent; if not for my 
sake, for your own. My brethren, you know not — " 

" That here comes the blackjack,** interrupted Springs 
all; "and here's to the health— But Cavaliers " 

"We are not Cavaliers," interrupted Robin, in kis turn; 
" as I hope for mercy, we are not Cavaliers : — ^hard — ^honest 
'-"'pains-taking Commonwealth citizens are we ; but not, I 
say not,** and he elevated his voice to its highest pitch, 
" not Cavaliers." 

" The devil's in the cards, and knaves are trumps,** ex^ 
claimed Springall, " nevertheless 1*11 have my toast, and 
here it ia — (5)me, up standing, — *The fairest maid in 
^epey, Barbara Jverk ] a^d may she fom be a wife'— >iTk'* 
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** To whom V inquired Robin, bitterly. 

" To whoever can win and wear her,'* replied Spring[alL 
" Come, come, Master Bob, you're mazed by some devilry 
or other; the wind's in your teeth; you've been sailing 
against a norwester, or have met with a witch on a broom- 
stick the other side of this old oak ; Serves an oak right to 
Wither up^why wasn't it made into a shipl But here's to 
Barbara Iverk, the fitu- maid of Shepey !" 

" Tho ikir maid of Shepey !" repeated Grimstone, after 
drinking the toast. "That title ought to be given to the 
mistress, not the maid ; and I care not if I wind up the even- 
ing with a cup of Canary to the health of Lady Con- 
atance— ^* 

** Peace, sir !" exclaimed the stranger, who had hereto- 
fore taken no note of their rioting: "I shall offer chastise- 
meiit to any man who profenes that Lady's name at a vulgar 
revel.** 

" Adad ! and adad, young sir, ye're a game one ! Whaf s 
in any woman, that a man can't name her? Flesh is flesh ! 
and as to distinctions — we are all members of a Common- 
wealth ! so I say a stoup of Canary to the Lady — " 

"By holy Paul! if that Lady's name passes your un- 
worthy lips, my good rapier shall pass straight through your 
unhallowed carcass! exclaimed the Cavalier fiercely, at the 
same time throwing back his cloak, and drawing his sword 
more than half out of its scabbard. 

"Hey ho! two can play at that : I never cat my words; 
so, the sword in one hand, and the Canary in the other — ^to 
the health of " 

His mouth was stopped by the application of the palm of 
Robin's broad hand to his unclosed lips ; while he whispered 
some words into his ear, that had the magical eflfect of re- 
storing the weapon to its sheath, and of inducing the brag- 
gart to resume the seat he had so hastily abandoned, grum- 
bling, in an under tone, words that fell indistinctly upon the 
ear of his opposer. 

"Let us home; it is a long and a dreary road to Cecil 
Place, and the ni^ht is upon us already ! so up, good Solo- 
mon. Here, landlord! this fatted calf is unable to move: 
give him house-room till to-morrow; and mind you put him 
on his way in time for the dinner-hour," was Robin's part- 
ing speech. He then exchanged rough, but kindly saluta- 
tions, with his boon companions ; and soon the trio— Walter, 
Springall, and Robin, had taken a by-path, leading to the 
part of the island in "which Cecil Place was sitvated. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

nil rude auault, and rugged handeling 
Btraungo seemed to the knigbt, that aye with foe 
In f&ire defence, and goodly menaging 
Of arms, wai wont to fight. 

Thb FABEiBdomn. 

Tub threo young men pursued their way ; at first laughing 
and chatting merrily upon the events of Uie moming ; but 
gradually becoming more and more silent, as persons 
usually do when the first flush of revelling is over. The 
tailor ol*tho three, who has of course been recognised as the 
royaterious visiter at Lady Cecil's funeral and in the cave oi 
tho Buccaneer, altliough he bore himself . towards them 
with all the courtesy of a true-born gentleman, received the 
dolbrenco of his more humble associates only as his due, 
and in a manner that showed he had been accustomed to 
raoro than merely respectful treatment After traversing 
much low and marshy ground, they suddenly reached a spot 
where tho road divided, the one path leading to Cecil Place, 
tho other to Gull's Nest crag. 

** Come with mo, Robin ; unless, indeed, the master 
wislies your company. I ask his pardon for not thinking of 
that aibre,*' said sprmgall. 

"Not I, good Springall," replied the gentleman. "I 
think you need a guide, for you walk the quarter-deck bet- 
ter than the dry land ; and, if I mistake not, there are sun- 
dry pitfalls in tne way to your present home. I know my 
path ; and, besides, am a regular land-lubber." 

" Save and bless your honour !" exclaimed tlie young- sai- 
lor, holding all land-lubbers in thorough contempt : '* that 
ye*re not : land-lubber, indeed ! Til be at the Nest to-mor^ 
row early — if—" 

" Hush '." said the more careful Robin, " never speak 
words of secret, openly — See ye yonder 1" 

** Yes," replied Springall, ** two horsemen on the other 
road ; too far off to hear my words, unless they had the ears 
of a hare." 

" I had better go with you, sir," observed Robin, earnest- 
ly :" I will go with you, that's the truth of it Good night, 
Spring— steer to Uie left till you come to the red gap; after 
that, 3ong the stone fence, on the right; it will lead you to 
the orchard, then you know your way." 
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•' Why did you not go with him 1" inquired the Cavalier, 
kindly ; " it is a dark night, poor boy, he has small skill in 
land-steering." 

"He must learn, sir, as I do," answered Robin; '*and 
my duty calls me tq attend on you, particularly when strange 
people are a-stir." 

" You are to be my champion, Robin ?" 

" Your servant, sir. A servant who learned his duty be- 
fore it was the fashion for servants to forget what they o^e 
their masters. Alack ! alack ! service now, like liberty, is 
but a name, and servants do as they please." 

" Did you so with the master of Burrelll" 

" But indifferently, sir ; I fled, in a very servant-like 
manner, as you know, when he was in danger. But I had 
toy reasons for it, as well as for going with him to London ; 
only I'd ratiier not talk of that to-night, sir. It is a mortal 
pity that such a sweet lady as Mistress Constance should be 
forced to marry such a brute : for my part, I never could 
discover any wisdom in those contracts, as they call them. 
Ah, little Barbara is a discreet girl. But I have heard some 
one say, that, for all her fine lands, poor lady, her heart is 
breaking, and chipping away bit by bit 'Tis very fine to 
be rich, but, being rich, very hard to be happy, because the 
troubles we make ourselves are less easy to be borne, than 
those that come upon us in the course of nature. If I had 
my wish, it is not gold I'd ask for." 

" Indeed ! What then, Robin 1" 

"Just enough of beauty to win one woman's heart: I 
think I have wit enough to keep it" 

"Pshaw, Robin! though you may not be very comely, 
there are many worse." ^ 

" Ay, sir, apes and baboons ; but they arcTfke their kind — 
while I am a poor withered creature, that nature, in spite, 
threw from her coarse and unfinished." 

" I wonder a person of your aense, Robin, should fi-et at 
such trifles. Remember, beauty is as summer firuits, easy 
to corrupt, and quick to perish." 

" But for all that we look for them in summer, sir, just as 
youth seeks out beauty." 

The stranger turned towards Robin, but made no reply ; 
it is sometimes given to the simple to disconcert the wise, 
and that alone by their simplicity. 

A long silence followed; each ruminating on his own 
prospects and projects : it was at length broken by Walter, 
ndio abruptly asked if Robin was sure he bad taken the 
right path. ' ' .^ 

"Mercy,sir, amisureof thesightof my eyes! B^iind 
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that tree runs the road we must cross, and then on to StGa5^ 
Gap! Ah, many's the signal Fve hung out for the Fire-fly 
from that same spot ; but, if perilous times are past, and we 
live in days — as Master Fleetword hath it — of peace, poor 
Hugh's trade will be soon over. I wish he were back — ^the 
coast looks lonesome without him." 

" So it does, Robin : but canst tell mo what it was that 
made you look so dull, and astonishingly relis^ious after the 
hop, step, and jump you took through the hollow oak 1" 

"Ah, master!" 

" Well, Robin—" 

"Why, you see, when I sprang through, 'thinking no- 
thing at aU,' as the song says, I found myself on the oppo- 
site side of the tree, close — as close as I am to you, or near- 
ly so — to " As Robin had proceeded thus far with his 

recital, a sudden turn brought them to the hig|i road, which 
led into a kind of hollow, flanked on either side by close 
brushwood. About a hundred yards from where they stood, 
three men were engaged in violent feud. The scene, at 
such a moment, and in such a place, seemed produced by 
the wave of a magician's wand. The Cavalier rubbed his 
eyes, as if to be assured of its reality; while Robin stood 
aghast, bewildered, and uncertain how to act : — ^the moon 
was shining in all its brightness, so that they could see as 
clearly as at noon-day. 

" By heaven, 'tis two to one !" exclaimed the youth, cast- 
ing off bis cloak, and unsheathing his rapier with the rapi- 
dity oif lightning. 

"So it is!" gasped Robin; "but two to such a one! — 
Save us, sir ! j^ou're not gomg to draw sword for him — V^ 
But ere the sSftence was concluded, his companion was in 
the thick of the fray. " Oh !" exclaimed Robin, as in ago- 
ny, "that I should live to see true blood stirred in such a 
cause ! — ^How he lays about him ! Poor boy, he little knows 
who's who ! What a noble thrust ! hand to hand— how their 
swords glitter ! — A murrain on my shrivelled carcass ! they 
would but laugh to see me among them ! O that I could 
be even with nature, and hate her as she has hated me ! — 
Yet, to be thus without a weapon ! — ^Ah ! one murderer's 
down,, and the arch-fiend with him — now are they entwined 
as with the coil of deadly serpents. Treacherous dog ! the 
other would take advantage ; but, ah ! well done, gallant 
young gentleman! — ^he holds him back with most wonderful 
strengtS — wid now — see, see — ^the combatants are aepa- 
rated— one stands over the other. — Oh, how he stabs ! — 
Hold! hold! — ^Now, could the moon show through thoee 
deadly wounds, I could count twenty, at the least : and only 
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•one sach would let the life from out Goliath, or the strongest 
man in Gath. — ^But see, the other shows a fleet foot ; and 
that silly boy flies after him ! Alack ! that he will not 
learn discretion ! There they go, across the fields, and not 
towards the ferry." 

When Robin arrived at this point in his comments, the 
man whose life had most probably been saved by the young 
Cavalier's interposition, called to him to come forward, — a 
summons the manikin obeyed at first but slowly : a second 
call, however, urged his alacrity ; and he stood before one, 
of whom he was evidently in much dread, with a bent head 
and a tremulous frame. 

" Canst tell seught of that vile clay, whom the Lord hatli 
delivered into my hand?" he said, pointing to the lifeless 
corpse, while his chest still heaved from Ihe violence of the 
exertion he had undergone, although, in other respects, he 
appeared as composed as if he had gone forth only to enjoy 
tne sweet breath of evening, and a ruder breeze tlian he 
anticipated had passed across his brow. Robin stooped to 
examine the distorted features of the dead, smeared as they 
wete by the warm blood that issued from more than one 
mortal wound. 

" He was one of thy party but three hours past," conti- 
nued the stranger, speaking with energy and rapidity, "and 
thou knowest him ; heard I not his words beneath the oak % 
Ay, and if it had been left unto thee, verily I might have 
been given over to the destroyer, even as Hoshea was given 
imto Shalmaneser. Speak, thou deformity, lest, finding thy 
mind as base as its casket, I let it forth from its vile dwell- 
ing, even as a thing of naught.^' 

" 'Tis poor Grimstone," exclaimed Robi^ jrising from his 
scrutiny, and evidently siflected by the loss ot his boon com- 
panion on more occasions tlian one ; " he was ever after 
some devilry — ^but his attack upon such as you " 

" Silence, sir. Did I not before intimate my wishes 1" 

" Well, then," muttered Robin, " his attack must have 
been purely a matter of plunder. Grim, wafl^ never ambi- 
tious — never looked beyond a purse of broad pieces;" add- 
ing, in a lower tone, "he was always a fool." 

" The carrion hatli fallen in a pleasant place — so let the 
next comer look to it, and do thou fetch hither njy horse. 
Had it not been that my saddle-girth gave way, I could 
have mastered twenty such footpads." 

This was said in the tone of one who, however grateful 
fat assistance, would have been much better pleased to have 
found it needless, and to have worked out the victory by hia 
own hands. 
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Robin hurried to secure the animal, a well-trained war^ 
horse, which had stood quietly in the centre of tha road, 
calmly awaiting the issue of the combat : he observed that 

' the saddle was turned completely round, and hung under 

the belly. The horseman adjusted his cloak, wiped his 
sword with the square cape, and had just replaced it in the 
scabbard, when the Cavalier returned from his fruitless 

', chase. As he advanced towards the person to whom he 

had rendered such signal service, he noted that he was a 
a hale, stout man, probably past the meridian of life, of a 
stem and awe-striking presence; and an involuntary feeling 
of respect made him lift his hat fJBom his head, and even re- 
main uncovered while expressinff hopes " t!iat he had re- 
ceived no injury from the cowaias who had thus beset his 
path." The other gave no reply to the inquiry, but fixed a 
shrewd and penetrating gaze upon the youno* man's coun- 
tenance. Apparently the scrutiny pleased him, for he ex- 
tended his hand, and seizing that of his preserver, held it 
firmly within his palm for about the space of a minute, then 
pressed it within his mailed grasp so strenuously, that the 
youth felt the blood tingle to his finger-ends. 

.:i " I owe thanks and gratitude, and would fain know to 

^ whom : your name, young sir V 

The Cavalier paused for a moment, and then said — 

- " You may call me De Guerre — Walter De Guerre." 

" Walter de Guerre! — an English Christian wedded to a 

' French surname ! — 'tis strange, but let it pass, let it pass : 

; you have been the instrument in the gracious preserving of 

one who, though unworthy, is of some account; and instru- 
ments in the Lord's hand must be regarded. My compfri 
nions had businats in this neighbourhood, and had left me 
but a little time, when I was set upon by these cowards; 

\ "* but God is merciful, and inspired you with valour. And 

,^ ' now* sir, whither wend ye ? To Cecil Place ?" 

" No, sir," replied De Guerre, pondering what he should 
r answer, qi haw he should designate his present abode. 

"To thffcTOVshipful Sheriff, Sir Michael Livesay, at Lit- 
tle ShrdUnd 1 He must look to his ferry-warden and boat- 
men to prevent such villanies as have now occurred." 

" To none of these, sir," replied Walter; "in fact, I am 
an humble traveller, lodging at an humble hostelry not far 
from hence." 

During this dialogue, Robin had adjusted the saddle-girth, 
and led the horse to its master, who took the bridle from hjs 
hand, and hc^ it, examming the girth as he spoke. Robin 
glided imperceptibly round tor De Guerre's side, and stand* 
ing behind him, pulled his sleeve, and whispered-^ 
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* Doa\ tell him where." 

The intunation was, perhaps, not heard, certainly not 
heeded, for the young man added — 

" At the widow Hays'." 

**" I bethink me; the house near East Church. It is called 
Nest— Nest— Nest^— ay, Gull's Nest. 'Tis but a poor abode 
ibr one who bears a diamond-hilted sword, and bears it 
bravely too. An every-day person. Master De Guerre, 
would sell the diamonds and get a gayer lodging." 

" Persons differ in this and all other matters, more or 
less," replied the young man somewhat haughtily : " I wish 
you good night, sir." 

** Hot !" said the stranger, at the same time laying his 
hand upon the arm of De Guerre : " Hot and high ! Well, 
it is an Hi tree thkt needs no pruning; but the preserver 
and the preserved must not part thus. Come with me to 
Cecil Place, and though I have it not to offer golden recom* 
pense, yet I can assure to you a glad welcome; for my 
friends all love each other." 

" Go with him, go with him ; never say him nay : why 
should you not go when he desires it?" whispered Robin. 

" But you are mounted, and well too, and I a-fbot, and 
cannot pace it with you," replied De Guerre, hesitatingly. 

" And your gray steed is too far away— even for that nim- 
ble squire to bring in good time," retorted the other, a kind 
smile distending the rugged and untrimmed moustache that 
garnished his upper lip. 

" My gray steed !" repeated Walter in astonishment 

" Yes, and a stout beast it is. But I will rein in my horse, 
and the place is not so distant but we may keep together." 

" Thanks for your proffered hospitalitv," said De Guerre ; 
**' but must we not do something with the fellow you have 
slain 1 His companion was too swift o'fiwt for me.** 

" Let the tree lie even where it fell," replied the other* 
looking on the body for an instant, and then mounting hii 
horse with the greatest composure ; *' some one will cover 
it with decent earth in the morning : let us forward, my 
ydUng friend." 

De Guerre signified his consent, and walked, closely fol* 
lowed -bv Robin, at the stranger's side. 

^' Ana 00," observed the horseman, turning to the Ranffez^ 
^* you' are accompanying us, uninvited, on our way. Weit 
thou ever engaged m any of the mummeries of Satan, -deno* 
ininated stage plays? Of all the tricks learned at coarts^ 
that of tumping is the most dangerous ; and as thy masteiv 
8ii Wilhnott Burrell, has not practised it yet, I am at 
loss to understand how thou couklst be so perfect" 

6* 
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'* I have served many masters, sir, and am now out of 
employ," replied Robin, whose ready wit appeared to have 
deserted him, and who kept as near as possible to De 
Guerre. 

"Thou sayest truly; and lest one of them may have a 
demand upon thee ere morning, what say ye to wending on- 
ward to that unholy resort of cavaliers and smugglers, called 
the Gull's Nest, and leaving us to pursue our course unat- 
tended to Sir Robert Cecil ]" 

Robin bowed as respectfully as he could, and was about 
to whisper some words to De Guerre, when the stranger 
added, in a stern voice — 

" On, on '.■ no whispering." 

Robin held up his hands, as if ho would liave said, " How 
can I help iti" and sprang over the adjoining fence with his 
usual agility. 

They proceeded some little time without speaking, De 
Guerre discontented with himself at the power his extraor- 
dinary companion so strangely possessed over him, yet yield- 
ing to an influence against which he felt it impopEdble to 
contend. 

" And, pray, sir," at length inquired the elder, " what 
news may now be stirring in Franqe'? Tou have, I pre- 
sume, but recently arrived from thencel" 

** I have been in France, but not lately." 

"In the Netherlands, then? for I take it you are given 
to the carnal follies of the times, and have been cherished 
in the heresies^ religious and political, propagated by a per- 
son or persons assuming a particular rank, which the Al- 
mighty saw fitting to wrest from them now many days 
past" 

" I have not, as I tljink, been brought up in any heresy," 
replied the youth, gently but firmly, " and I should be sorry 
so Inrave a gentleman and so expert a swordsman thought 
so; though I do not feel myself bound to give you any in- 
formation touching my private opinions, which I hold to be 
as distinctlv my own property as my hat or sword " 

" And which," said the stranger, " is, perhaps, the only 
property you are possessed of." 

"Exactly so, sir; but persons of a lower estate than mine 
ba^e lately risen to high places, — ay, and carry thetnselves 
afl loftily as if they were bom to lord it over not only em- 
pire, but empires. 

"Ah! true : then, I suppose, you would fain seek service; 
and if so, I think' my poor word would be of use. I am 
somewhat esteemed bf the Pn^ectpr aod other props of this 
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^eat Commonwealth, and would gladly tender my aid to 
you, to whom I am already strongly bound." 

" I thank you for your bounty, sir ; but at present I feel 
inclined to sheathe, not draw my sword." 

** But why ! A youth like you, gifted with courage, skill, 
and health, — the state demands some activity at your hands; 
'tis ill to be a laggard." 

** Nor am I oue. Frankly, I like not innovation, and this 
state has been experimentalising lately : — in a word, I like 
it not." 

** That is a candid confession, more candid than your for- 
mer words would have led me to expect. But, young gen- 
tleman, it is not safe to trust such sentiments into a stran- 
ger^s keeping: the I/>rd Protector has, it is said, his spies in 
every house; nay, it is reported the highways grow them as 
rife as blackberries." 

" And you may be one, for aught I know or care," said 
the youth, bluntly. ** But what of that ?— they say Old Noll 
likes in others what he hath not yet practised himself— a 
thing called honesty ; and at worst, he could but take my 
life, which, after all, is little worth in comparison to those 
he has already taken." 

A long silence followed this intemperate speech, which at 
last was broken by the mounted traveller. 

" You spoke of innovations, and I also believe it is ill to 
try experiments in states, unless the need be urgent, and 
unless it be the reformation that draweth on the change, and 
not the love of change that urgeth the reformation. Is not 
Time the greatest innovator? — is he not always changing? 
It hath been said that, as in nature things move violently to 
their place, and calmly in their place ; so virtue in ambition 
is violent, in authority settled and calm. Steel sharpens 
steel ; so one glory perfecteth another : and I am of belief; 
that they who are glorious, must have been factious. Yet 
are there degrees in honour, and amongst the first of them 
I should rank founders of commonwealths, or even states, 
such as we read of in history — Romulus — " 

" And you would, I suppose, include the name of Crom- 
well in the list you were about to make," interrupted De 
Guerre. 

"And why not?" retorted the other proudly; why nol 
Cromwelll Is the oak to be despised because it was 0Q6e 
an acorn 1 Remember what he suffers for his state ; if, like 
the stars above us, he is much venerated, even like them 
he hath no rest" 

" Nor doth he deserve it," said the youtL 
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"Ah! say'st so!" exclaimed the stranger, hastUy, but 
instantly adding in a settled voice — " Walter De Guerre, 
or whatever be your name, beware, and use not such ex- 
pressions when you know not your company. You said but 
now, your opinions were your property ; then give them not 
away unasked where we are going. I know you to be 
brave, and generosity follows bravery as truly as one star 
succeedeth another ; but discretion of speech is more valua- 
ble than eloquence. And, as to Cromwell, the people's shep- 
herd has need to keep good count and careful watch ; for 
wolves and foxes in sheep's clothing break into the pin-folds, 
kill and devour. Did he not act the part of Epimetheus 
(according to the profane but wise fable,) who, when griefs 
and evils flew abroad, at last shut down the lid, and kept 
Hope in the bottom of the vessel, verily, indeed^ his lot would 
be severe. We can know but little how hard it is to labour 
through evil report and good report. Charity in judgment 
is befitting in all, but most of all in the young." 

They were now within sight of Cecil Place. De Guerro 
had to contend with many painful feelings, and a provoking 
consciousness of the strange ascendency his companion had 
acquired over him, so that he dared hardly speak his own 
words or think his own thoughts. Nor could he trace this 
to any external influence : the man was plain almost to vul- 
garity ; his dress common ; and though his sword-blade was 
strong, the handle was perfectly devoid of ornament His 
horse was the only thing in his appointments that indicated 
the station of a gentleman ; but the saddle appeared so old 
and battered, and withal so ill-made, that De Guerre mar- 
velled so noble an animal would condescend to carry such a 
weight of old leather and damaged flock. It is true, that 
towards the close of their conversation he had uttered some 
sentiments that for a moment startled the Cavalier ; but then 
he had uttered them in so unskilled and confused a manner, 
and with such an unmusical voice, that it reminded him, not 
unaptly, of a blacksmith stringing pearls, so coarse was the 
medium through which these fine things came. He ven- 
tured to console himself however, by the reflection, that a 
man of such cool and determined bravery must be, despite 
external appearances, a person of some consequence: an 
opinion confirmed by his being a guest, and evidently a pri- 
vileged gue^t, of Sir Robert Cecil. He arrived at this con- 
clusion as they passed the postern-gate ; and, as the night 
was now far gone, the old porter lighted his flambeau to 
escort them to the house. 

As the old man walked some degree in advance, the elder 
took the opportunity to inquire of his companion— 
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Have you ever seen Mistress Cecil 1" 

" Seen Mistress Cecil !" repeated De Guerre, in evident 
embarrassment: " I have seen but few of the ladies of the 
country — have had few opportunities of doing so." 

" Yet you resented the profanation of her name this after- 
noon under the oak — dost remember that?" 

" I know not who you are, sir," retorted Walter, angrily, 
and at length fully roused from the respectful silence he 
had so long maintained, "that you should thus cross and 
question one who sought not your acquaintance. What right 
have you or any man to watch and pry from every nook and 
comer, night and day, so that, methinks, you neither take 
nor give rest) By heavens, if I were a friend (which, thank 
Grod, I am not) of him you call Protector, or King, or what- 
ever it be, I would advise him of such persons ; for it is the 
duty of every honest subject to watch over his ruler, as over 
his father, with the care and the duty — the tenderness and 
affection of a child. I should like to know how you knew 1 
had a gray steed]" 

" Or how I discovered your ruffle with Sir Willmott Bur- 
rell after the. funeral," interrupted the other; " but be not 
afraid of meeting him : he left Cecil Place some days ago, 
to arrange some business. Nay, now, do not crow loudly 
your defiance, because I mentioned the word fear. What 
a game-cock it is ! pity, that though there is no white fea- 
ther, there should be no right ffeather in so gallant a crest! 
— ^Methinks the old porter is long in summoning the grooms, 
so I will enter in the name of the Lord ; and do thou mind 
* Old Thunder,' " he added, in a gentle tone, at the same 
time patting the curved neck of the noble creature, who 
turned round his head at the caress, as if in appreciation of 
its value. 

De Guerre took the bridle almost mechanically in his 
hand, and at the same time muttered, " Left here, like a 
groom, to hold his horse, indeed ! I'll groom it for no man- 
Yet *tis no disgrace, even to knighth(X)d, to handle a good 
steed; though I'd bet my poor Jubilee against him.- — ^Ah! 
here they come — " and he was preparing to resign his 
charge right gladly to two servants, who advanced firom a 
side-door just as the stranger had mounted the last of a se- 
ries of broad and platform-like steps leading to the principal 
entrance. No sooner, however, had the first of the attendants 
caught sight of the horseman's cloak and broad-brimmed hat 
of the stranger, than he sprang up the steps, and seized the 
garment, as the wearer was entering the hall. He turned 
fiercely around at the assault; bat the aggressor, whom De 
Guerre now recognised as Springall, hung upon him too 
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firmly to be easily shaken off: — ^he drew his sword half out 
of its scabbard, and kept his eye fixed upon the youth. 

" I was sure of it ! I was sure of it !" shouted Springall ; 
" the cloak ! the hat ! all ! Now will I be even with thee for 
hanging me over the cliff— like a poor ^h in a heroA's claw 
— and all for nothing." 

" Go to, Springall,*' said De Guerre, coming up,. pleased 
at observing that the wrathful glance of the stranger had 
changed into a smiling good-humoured look at the boy's 
hartnless impetuosity: "Go to, Springall; the double-dub 
and the Canary are in thine eyes, and in thy scatter-pate. 
What could you know of this strange gentleman 1" 

"I vow by the compass," replied the boy,' snaring his 
grasp on the cloak to relax, as he gazed in no less amaze- 
ment on the Cavalier ; " we are bewitched ! all bewitched ! 
I left you, sir, on your way to Gull's Nest with wee Robin ; 
and here you are keeping company with this very hey -ho 
sort of— But by the Law Harry! he's off again!" exclaimed 
Springall, whose astonishment had got the better of his 
^vatchfulness, and who perceived, on turning ro^pd, that the 
mysterious gentleman had disappeared. 's 

" You are not going to be mad enough to fellow any ono 
into Sir Robert Cecil's hall!" argued De Guerre, at AaP 
same time seizing SpringalPs arm. 

"Oh, that I should ever have lived to see you, sir, 
in league with a bogle ! Why, I vow I had the mark of 
that devil's hand on me in black lumps — just as if I was 
burnt with what our scourer calls ague-fortys. As I am a 
living man, he went from off the brow of the cliff, just like 
a foam Wreath." 

"Pshaw! Spring; how can you or any one else tell 
* who's who,' on a dark night)" 

" Could I be deceived in the cut of his jib or mainsail, 
ye'r honour ? to say nothing of the figure-head ! — ^Am I a 
fooir' 

" You are not over wise, just now, my gay sailor ; so off 
to your hammock." 

" And must I see no more of that old gentleman)" 

" Not to-night. Spring ; perhaps to-morrow he may give 
you satisfaction," added Walter, smiling at his own conceit. 

The youth went off, not very steadily, to the little gate 
by which he entered; and a servant immediately announced 
to De Guerre, that Sir Robert Cecil waited for him in the 
supper-halL 

He followed the domestic through the great vestibule, 
which bore a more cheerfti] aspect &an on the sad but me- 
morable night of Hugh Dftlton's most unwelcome visit. Al-* 
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though the spring was ccmsiderably advanced, the fagot 
blazed up the huge chimney, and illumined every comer of 
the overgrown aparfment. The grim portraits which 
graced the walls, looked more repugnant than usual in the 
red light that was thrown upon them by the glowing fire ; 
while beneath hung the very suits of armour in which, if 
their most approved chroniclers are to be believed, they 
had performed feats of valour. Upon the table of massive 
marble were strewed sundry hawk's hoods, bells, and jesses; 
some fisliing-tackle, and a silver-mounted fowling-piece also 
appeared amid the melange; while a little black spaniel, of 
the breed that was afterwards distinguished by a royal 
name, was busily engaged in pulling the cars of a magnifi- 
cent hound of the wolf kind, who, shaggy and sleepy, 
seemed little disposed to be roused from his lair by the ca- 
prioles of the diminutive creature that hardly reached to 
the first joint of his fore-leg. The lesser animal, in accord- 
ance with the general custom of his kind, ran yelping and 
barking at the stranger as he advanced up the hall ; while 
the more sagacious and dangerous dog raised his head, 
shook his eand, stretched forth his paws, and elevated his 
broad chest; then snified the air so as to be able to remem- 
ber De Guerre if ever he needed to do so; seeing that he 
was escorted by the servant, and therefore, doubtless, a per- 
son of respectability, he composed himself again to rest as 
De Guerre entered the presence of Sir Robert Cecil." 

A few weeks had worked a fearful change upon his coun- 
tenance and form : the eyes were more hollow, the cheeks 
more pale, the hair ribanded with white, where but a 
little before there had been but few gray hairs ; and the 
shoulders were much rounded since his interview with the 
Buccaneer. He proceeded courteously to meet his guest, 
bowing and expressing the honour he felt in being intro- 
duced (through the Lord's mercy) to the preserver of his 
friend. The Baronet had approached slowly towards De 
Guerre, during this salutation, but either his dim sight, or 
the obscurity of the farther end of the room, prevented his 
being at first struck with his appearance. As the young 
man advanced. Sir Robert Cecil's gaze was fastened on his 
countenance with a gasping earnestness, that shook every 
fibre of his frame; bis lips trembled, and remained apart, 
and he seemed for a few moments unable to move to the 
seat he had quitted. 

The ' friend' he had alluded to wbs seated in a carved 
chair near the fire, his foot placed upon a cushioned stool, 
and his arms folded over his bosom, bis head rested ou hie 
chest, but his eyes were fized on the beautiful &ce of Con- 
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Stance Cecil, who had' risen on the stranger^s entrance; nor 
did it escape tlic notice of so keen an observer, that the 
lady's cheek was suddenly suffused T)y a deep hue of crim- 
son, as suddenly succeeded by a pallor and trembling, that 
made her cling to the arm of Lady Frances CromweU for 
support. 

" I beg to present," he rose, and said, " to my worthy 
jFriend Sir Robert Cecil, and to you Lady Frances Cromwell, 
and to you also. Mistress Cecil, this young gentleman, by 
the name of Walter De Guerre, who, though of French ex- 
traction, hath doubtless had an !&iglish godfather, who hath 
favoured him with an Euglish Christian name. And now, 
most worthy Baronet, as master of this mansion, I pray you 
to present me to him who hath a swift artAand a ready hand 
for the defence of an attacked soldier." - 

" Major Well more, young gentleman — a tried and trusty 
friend to the English Commonwealth and its Protector !" 
said Sir Robert at last; adding, as if in apology for his emo- 
tion — " Constance ! this strange megrim in my head ! And 
Constance, with the watchful care of an affectionate child, 
led him to his seat, presented him a glass of cordial; and 
Tiot till he had declared hiniself quite recovered, did she re- 
turn to her station on the low sofa, beside her friend Lady 
Frances Cromwell. 

De Guerre was particularly struck, during the brief re- 
past that followed, by the extraordinary change in the .man- 
ner of his companion, who, from being an animated and 
sensible speaker, upon matters connected with the State, 
had become more like a mystified and mystifying preacher 
than a soldier, but whose out-pourings were listenod to with 
reverence and attention by the company. The Cavalier 
felt himself ill at ease in his presence, and but for a govern- 
ing motive, hereafter to be explained, v/ould have with- 
drawn from the house when the supper was concluded, 
despite the specious invitation, and much pressing to re- 
main; he, however, accepted the apartment provided for 
him by Sir Robert Cecil. The ladies, attended by their "^ 
women, withdrew immediately afterwards, and, as Lady 
Frances kissed her friend's cheek, ^lie whispered, 

"Didst see how Major — plague upon me to forget his 
name — eyed both you and the handsome stranger V And 
then she whispered so as to be quFte inaudible, ending by say- 
ing, — while Constantia affectionately pressed her hand, — 

" Ah I those holy eyes of blue, remaining so silent and so 
fixed, do more mischief than my poor little brown ones, 
that are ever roaming about seeking what they can devour, 
but securing no prey/' 
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CHAPTER X. 

With that smooth falsehood, whose appearance charma» 
And reason of each unwholesome doubt disarms ; 
Which to the lowest depths of ^ilt descends, 
By vilest means pursues the vilest ends. 
Wears friendship's mask for purposes of spite. 
Fawns in the day and butchers in the night. 

Churcuill. 

The dwelling of Sir Willraott Burrell was about eighteen 
or twenty miles from the island of Shepey, on the Kentish 
border. The mysterious companion of De Guerre had cor- 
rectly stated, that at the period of his introduction to the 
Cecil family, the youth had little chance of meeting with 
his treacherous antagonist of the evening on which the re- 
mains of Lady Cecil were consigned to the tomb ; the Knight 
having been, for some days previously, occupied upon cer- 
tain weighty afiairs within his own house. A bad landlord 
can never succeed in convincing his tenantry that he is a 
good man. The presence of Sir Wilmott was by no means 
desirable to his poorer neighbours and dependants, by whom 
he was at once dreaded and disliked. Rarely, indeed, was 
it that a blessing ever followed the mention of his name ; 
and, although his influence and authority were such as to 
render it dangerous to murmur against the one, or oppose 
the other, Sir Willmott had ample reason to know that he 
was no where surrounded by so many secret enemies as when 
residing upon his hereditary "estate. The domestics who had 
served his progenitors had long been dismissed, and their 
places suppliS by more subservient creatures, and more 
willing panders to the vices that had increased with his 
increasing years. Although he had taken especial care to 
surround himself with knaves of great apparent devotion, 
in order that his character might not sufier in the estima- 
tion of the few really religious personages by whom he way 
occasionally visited, it required considerable care to prevent 
their exposing, bv their own depravity, the gross and iniqui- 
tous life which their master led. It is seldom that a uniform 
hypocrite is found among the uneducated; a more than ordi- 
nary degree of talent and prudence b^g necessary to sus- 
tain a character that is but assumed. Nature may be sup- 
pressed by habitual caution; but the meaner, though not the 
baser villain, finds appetite too strong for even mteTea^ Uk 
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eontrol. The household of i3ir Willmott Burrell was ill* 
governed, and the lessons which the master sometimes 
taught, but never practised, tlie servants neglected or— de- 
spised. The butler, the housekeeper, the steward, and the 
numerous insubordinate subordinates were evermore in a 
state of riot and debauchery: the evil had at length grown 
to such a pitch, that Burrell saw its danger, and more than 
once resolved to adopt the only remedy, and discharge them 
altogether; but upon such occasions, he overlooked one very 
important circumstance, namely, that he was in their power, 
and was consequently any thing but a free agent in his own 
house. Burrell knew himself in their toils, and at their 
mercy. Ijarge sums of money might, perhaps, have pur- 
chase their silence, but such a mode of procuring safety 
was now beyond his reach; and although deeply desirous to 
rid himself of them before his marriage with Constantia 
Cecil, he scarcely conceived it possible to escape from their 
trammels, without subtracting from the fortune that was to 
accompany her hand. He dreaded the danger of confiding 
his difficulties to Sir Robert Cecil, by whom they were un- 
suspected; and his fine property was so considerably mort- 
gaged, as to render an appeal to his ancient friends, the 
usurers, a matter of much difficulty, if not totally useless. 
Manasseh Ben Israel, indeed, he knew had an inexhaustible 
store, and a not unready hand, as he had, upon more than 
one occasion, experienced; but, villain as he was, he shrank 
from the idea of appfyiffg to him for assistance, at the very 
moment when he was thrusting the iron into his soul. 

Biirrell was seated alone in his library, musing over the 
labyrinth from which he saw no immediate prospect of es- 
cape; plan succeeding plan, as, unnoticed by him, the twi- 
light had deepened into the night His doors were ordered 
to be locked at an early hour — a command which, it is to 
be supposed, the servants obeyed or disobeyed according to 
their own pleasure. 

The Lords' Commissioners, Fiennes and Lisle, who were 
travelling round the country on special business, had been 
his visiters for three or four days; and on the evening on 
which they took their departure, he was, as we have de- 
scribed him, musing in his library, upon no very amicable 
terms with himself, when his reverie was broken bv a blow 
against the glass of an oriel window that was sunk deeply 
into an embrasure of the wall. He started from his seat, 
and was so alarmed at perceiving the face of a man close to 
the fretted frame work, as to draw forth a pistol, and pre- 
sent it towards the intruder. In an instant, the shivered 
fhigments of an exquisitely tinted pone flew into the libra* 
ry, and a voice exclaimed, 
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**And what is the motff#rf this destruction 1" stormed 
forth the Master of Burrcll, in an angry tone, proceeding at 
the same time to open the window ; " were there not people 
enough below to bring up your message? and are there not 
doors enough for you to enter, without ctembering twentj^ 
feet up a straight wall, and shattering this beautiful pi&V 
ture, the Marriage of St Catherine, into a thousand piecesi" 

"As to tiic marriage of St. Catherine," observed his visit- 
er, stepping through the casement, " I wish I could break 
«11 marriages as easily, and, as to the motive, your honour, 
I did not like to wait quietly, and see a pistol-ball walk to- 
wards my witless pate, to convince, by its effects thereupon, 
the unbelieving world that Robin Hays had brains. As to 
the domestics, the doors were locked, and they, 1 do believe, 
(craving your pardon, sir,) too drunk to open them. As to 
the walJ, it's somewhat straight, and slippery; but what sig- 
nifies a wall to one who can be in safety on a tow-line, and 
only that between him and eternity? Thank God! there 
is nothing on my conscience to make my footing tremble, — 



or " 



" Robin Hays," interrupted Burrell at last, " I have lis- 
tened to you with much patience, because I know you love 
to hear the sound of your own voice ; if you bear either mes- 
/sage or letter fron; my worthy friend, Sir Robert Cecil, lot 
i»e have it at once." 

•* You are in error, sir, under ftivour.** 

"Indeed! then to v.liom am I indebted for this visit; for I 
fiupposs you came not on your own account?" 

" Ah, Sir Wilhnott! — you are always wise, Sir Wilmott; 
truly it would be ill coming on my own account, seeing that 
I had no business of my own to bring me, therefcre why 
fihould I come? and even if I had. Dapple Dumpling travels 
CO slowly." 

"This trifling is impertinent," exclaimed the Knight, an- 
grily: " to your business." 

" f hope it won't end in smoke, as it begins in fire," re- 
plied Robin, slily presenting a roll of the tobacco vulgarly 
called pig-tail. 

"Misshapan wretch!" retorted Burrell in a towering pas- 
sion, flinging the roll directly in his face, "bow dare you 
to trifle thus with your superiors? art drunk, or madi" 

" Neither, an please ye. Sir Willmott," replied Robin, 
replacing the tobacco in his bosom ; " only, since you- won't 
look into the pig -tail, perhaps you will tell me what I am 
to say to Hugh Dalton." 

** Hugh Dalton ! There* give it me; why did you noC tell 
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me you came from the BuccOmm^ Robin, you are a mil- 
lion times worse than a focd ! There, sit, good R6bin — ^But, 
no, light me yon lamp ; the fire burns dimly. A murrain 
on't, I can't see ! There, that will do." 

While Burrell read Dalton's communication, thus whim- 
.mcally but carefully conveyed, Robin had ample time to 
moralize on and observe all around hinu 

** That tables" thought the Ranger, " is just a type of the 
times. The Bible, it can hardly be seen for tl^e heap of fool- 
ish expositions, and preachments, in the shape of pamphlets, 
that crowd upon it. Just take from the Puritans their vain 
opmions, wild imaginations, false valuations, and the like, 
which they hang over the book that Barbara says has so much 
good in it, (just as the Catholics at San Eustatia trick out 
2ie Saviour's figure,) and what poor shrunken minds they'd 
have ! Then the bottle and glass : that, I'm afraid, typifies the 
Cavalier; the poor Cavalier ! who clings so firmly to the worn, 
and lets go the stronger rope. But mark how the filthy liquor 
stands beside the pure book!— even so are the just and the 
unjust mingled. Ah ! he has been praying with the Lords' 
Commissioners ; then drinking, apd so fprth, the instant their 
backs were turned ! Yet, God hath made the double-faced 
villain of good proportions, so that a woman can look on him 
with love, though his heart — augh! — I wouldn't have his 
heart for his lands, no, nor for his fine person either. Bar- 
bara can't abide him ; she alwaj^s says he has a black look, — 
and so he has. But hark ! there's knocking at the gate, and 
loud knocking too — Sir Willmott, as the servants can't 
hear, so can't answer, 'shall I go down]" 

Burrell was so much occupied with his letter, that he 
heard neither the knocking nor Robhi's question, but sat, 
his eyes staring on the paper, as if the words were of fire. 
Nor was it a long epistle, though sufficiently important to 
rivet his whole attention. The contents were as follows: 

" Sir, April the Gth, 1656- 

" Agreeably to your instructions, I went to the house at 
St. Vallery, where you told me I was to meet the lady of 
whom we spoke ; but she had lefl harbour a few hours be- 
fore I entered. With much trouble I succeeded in tracing 
her to a very odd sort of dwelling, a little outside the town, 
yet not in time to overtake her or her attendant Some said 
one thing, and some another; but I could gather no informa- 
tion to be depended on. I remained nearly nine days in the 
neighbourhood, watching every vessel that came in or went 
out; nevertheless, I am persuaded that she has embarked for 
England: how, is still a mjrstery, ** Yours, 

Fire-fly." 
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"The fellow is careful ci^pugh: can it be possible he haft 
played me false? Yet, where the motive, or what!" mused 
jSurrrell aloud. The knockiiig at the door was repeated, 
but was only answered by the loud baying of a brace of 
hounds. "And are the rascals really drunk?" inquired their 
master in a piteous tone, roused at last to a sense of what 
was passings around him. 

"Ay, faith, sir; had I not as well go down? for, thouffh " 
ill-apparelled as a serving-man, methinks I could do the 
civilities better tlian the night-wind that howls so cursedly 
round the entry.'* 

" Ay, go, go ! only see that I be not disturbed, unless, 
indeed, it be some person I must see — some one of con- 
eequence." 

" Ay,** mutter'^d Robin : " somuch for modem hospitality!" 
and he hastened to undo the fastening. 

As the chains fell, a small bent figure, completely enve- 
loped in a fur cloak, entered the hall, closely tbllowed by a 
swarthy attendant, whose high features, quick sparkling 
eyes, and downcast look bespoke him one of the tribe of 
Israel. 

" Is Sir Willmott Burrell vi^ithin V inquired the stranger, 
letting fall the cloak that had been closely muffled round his 
face ; he spoke, hoAvever, in so foreign an accent, that it 
was a moment or two before Robin could reply. 

"I demanded of thee if Sir Willmott Burrell of Burrell 
were within ]*' repeated the old man ; and as Robin observed 
him more attentively, he perceived that he was dressed in 
the peculiar fashion of the high-born Jews: his beard de- 
scended nearly to his girdle, and his head was surmounted 
by a perpendicular cap of yellow silk. 

" Sir Willmott Burrell is not well,** replied Robin ; •* but 
I will take your name, if it please ye, and return speedily 
with his commands.** 

** Manasseh Ben Israel demands instant parley with the 
Master of BurrelL" ' 

Robin did not bow, because, as an humble Cavalier and a 
proud Christian, he held it a point of duty to hate and avoid 
the despised race to which the stranger belonged ; but he 
made a respectful answer, for the riches of the Rabbi and 
the favour of Cromwell were not to be contemned. He then 
proceeded along the hall, and up some narrow stairs, called 
private, as they led only to the library, and was crossing 
the apartment for the purpose of announcing Ben Israel 
when the Jew, who had closely and unobservedly followed 
his footsteps with so light a tread as even to escape Robin's 
ears, passed him suddenly, and as suddenly Burrell of Bunell 
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sprang from his seat, as if struck by a musket-balL The 
old man stood before him, his features working, his lips 
moving, but no articulate sound coming forth— his entire 
frame agitated, almost convulsed ; while Burrell, exerting 
every power of his mind to the contest, was the first to 
move. He stepped towards the Jew, extending his hand in 
token of amity, Ben Israel touched it not, but raised his 
arm, pointing his skinny and shrivelled finger towards 
Burrell, until it came on a level with his countenance ; then, 
by a desperate exertion, the cracked, strained voice forced a 
passage through his parched throat, and he exclaimed-^ 

"My child! — my only ope! — JJiUah! — my beloved, my 
only, only child ! Do you remember your own mother, who 
travailed for ye, brought ye forth in pain, ^d carried, ye, 
and nourished ye in her bosom 1 Do ye ever hope to have a 
child, who will tend, and serve, and watch over you, as mine 
once did over me 1 If so, tell, tell mc where mine is l^— I 
will bless you for the knowledge ! I, an old man, whose 
beard is white, implore you who have destroyed her, to tell 
me where she is !" 

The Jew flung his cap on the floor, and prostrated him- 
self before Burrell, who immediately raised him, and in his 
most persuasive tone sought to sooth and assure the Rabbi 
he had been in every respect misled and misinformed. 

** Sit, good Ben Israel, and comfort yourself; you have, I 
swear to you, been grossly imposed upon by some malignants 

whom I must Robin ! hunt out the knaves, and bring 

some wine — the best in the old bin, for my good friend. 
How could you, sir, suppose me capable of betraying the 
confidence you reposed when you introduced me to the abode 
in which your fair daughter dwelt ! But granting I had the 
ascendency over her, which from your speech you seem to 
infer, how — '' 

" Sir Christian, stop !'* interrupted Ben Israel, who^ now 
that the first burst of his feelings had found vent, had com- 
posed himself so as to meet his wily adversary with tolerable 
fortitude : " Sir Christian, stop ! There are two classes of 
human kind your sect deceive without regret— betray with- 
out compunction — and destroy, body and soul, without re- 
morse — women and Jews. My daughter, my lost child, was 
both. It is naught, sir, naught— mere pastime — women's 
hearts and reputations, and old men's gray hairs ! Alas ! 
alas ! and is such the religion of England?" The old man 
bent his head, and moaned heavily ; then, after a little space 
of time, raised himself, and said, " In the name of the God 
of Jacob, I will take you point by point ! Reply unto my 
questioning; and, if thou canst, acquit thyself."— A ray oi 
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hope darted over his expressive features, like a beam of 
light athwart a thunder cloud, ** But no," he continued, his 
countenance again darkening, "it cannot be— it cannot 
be-<" 

" Worthy Ben Israel ! excellent Rabbi I" replied Burrell ; 
" dissect me as you will ; and if I answer not thy expecta- 
tion " 

" Too truly wilt thou answer my expectation," said the 
Jew, " The Lord of Hosts be praised that these iniquities are 
unpi^actised by the children of my people ! The innocent 
lamb torn from the fold ; or, what is worse, decoyed from the 
tents of her fathers ! Had she been dead, I could have said, 
* The Lord's will be done,' He hath taken the child back 
into her mother's bosom. But answer unto me these points : 
Didst often see Zillah V* 

" I certainly did see your daughter at times, during my 
stay in Paris." 

" And why, having delivered my messages 1 Of what 
importance ought thy visits to have been to one of the des- 
pised race?' 

" You surely would not impute evil to my inquiring if 
your daughter wished to write to her father when I for- 
warded despatches to England V* 

" Strange, then, she should never have availed herself of 
such kindness. Did she give no reason for this neglect of 
her parent]" 

"I saw so little of her," replied BurrcU carelessly, " that 
I really forget." 

The Rabbi shook his head. , 

" Perhaps, then, Sir Willmot Burrell, you can remember 
this trinket, and inform me how it came into my daughter's 
hands : it was forced from her previously to her flight." 

Burrell started, for it was a miniature of himself, which 
he had given her in the bud of his affection. At last he 
brazened out an assurance that, however like, it was not 
his ; that he could not tell how young ladies obtained minia- 
ture pictures ; that, if the Rabbi would look, he would ob- 
serve the hair and eyes to be much lighter." 

** Man !" exclaimed the Rabbi, fixing his keen black eye 
upon Burrell, " away from before me ! Guilt and falsehood 
are on your lip. Your eye, the eye of the proud Christian, 
quails before the gaze of the despoiled and despised Jew ; 
were you innocent, you would stand firm as I do now, erect 
in your Maker's image. Do you not tremble lest God's own 
lightning's blast you ] Did you ever read, and, reading, be- 
lieve the Christian story of Ananias and Sapphira!" 

If Burrell had possessed an atom of human feeling, he 
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would ^ have sunk abashed to the earth, end entreated the 
forgiveness of the Rabbi, whose flash ing eyes and extended 
features glared and swelled with indignation ; but the only 
two emotions that at the time contended within him were 
cowardice and pride. Had he the power, gladly would ho 
have struck the Jew to death, as a punishment for what he 
deemed his insolence; but he feared the protecting and 
avenging hand of Cromwell, who never resigned a cherished 
purpose or a cherished person, and whose esteem for the 
learned Rabbi was parfectly known, and much talked of 
'about the Court. 

." " Y(m cannot avoid crediting me for meekness, Ben If> 
rael," he said, without, however, raising his eyes from the 
ground, (for his blood boiled in his veins, though he spoke in 
a gentle tone ;) *' you have come into my house, rated me 
upon a fiml charge, and will not pernut nie to speak in my 
own defence. Take a cup of this wine, and then 1 will 
hear, if ycu can adduce it, farther proof than that false por- 
trait" 

The Rabbi touched not the proffered beverage, but with- 
drew from his vest sundry letters, which he unfolded with a 
trembling hand : they were the communications he had re- 
ceived from the Polish Jew, with whose family at Paris his 
dau^jhtor had remained. He stated HurrelPs extraordinary 
attention to Zillah, during his residence abroad — the fre- 
quent letters that passed between them under pretence of a 
correspondence with her fatjier — her having received others 
from England since Burreli's return — her total change of 
manner— and, finally, her having quitted his house, and his 
being unable tondircover where she had gone. Strong sus- 
picions were added that Fhe had follow.?d Burrell to, and 
was now in, England ; and there was a long and formal ex- 
pression of regret from the Polish Jew that he had ever ad- 
mitted the Christian beyond the threshold of his door. 

The villain breathed more freely when he ascertained 
that the fugitive had not been traced from St. Vallery; and 
he felt he could have braved the affair with perfect ease and 
'indiflferencn, but for the information conveyed by Dalton's 
letter, and the consequent dread of Zillah's appearing before 
him, perhaps at the very moment that the often -asserted, 
and sworn to, lie pissed his lips. It was now more difficult 
to dissemble than he iiad ever yet found it; he saw clearly 
that his oaths and protestations made but little impression 
upon the mind of Ben Israel, who filled up every pause ei- 
ther by lamentations for iiis daughter, execrations on her 
seducer, or touching appeals to one who«?e feelings were 
centred in self, and who therefore had little sympathy for 
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sorrow that would move a heart of etone. Burrell was 
80 thoroughly overpowered hy the events of the evening, 
that the only point dT exertion on which his mind rallied, 
was a strong wish to rid himself of tho Jew m speedily as 
p<3esible, so that he might find opportunity to collect and ar- 
range his thoughts — it therefore occurred to him to assume 
the bearing of Injured innocence, as protestations had been 
of no avail ; he accordingly said, in a tone and with a man- 
ner so earnest, that at the moment it almost destroyed the 
suspicions of the Rabbi :— 

" Sir, I have over and over again asserted enough to con- 
vince any rational person that I know nothing of the crime 
you impute to me ; having, in my own estimation, performed 
all that could be requir^, I must now withdraw. If you 
please to lajr your statement before his highness, I will de^ 
fend myself, as I have now done, and let him judge between 
thee and me." 

" I have not been yet able to gain speech with the chosen 
in Israel,*' replied Manasseh; '* he. hath been much from 
home on secret service for the good of his people." 

Burrell exulted at this knowledge, and again protested 
his innocence in the strongest terms. Manasseh rose to de- 
part. Burrell pressed him to remain ; but the old man reso- 
lutely refused. 

" I am about to go forth from your dwelling. If you have, 
not been the seducer of my child, I crave vour pardon in 
deep humility, and will do penance in sackcloth aoid ashev 
for having wrongfully accused you ; but," he added bitterly, 
" if you have wronged me, and devoted her floul to destruc- 
tion, may the curse of the old Jew enter into your veins, and 
curdle the red blood to a hot and destroying poison ! — ^may 
the flowers of the spring be to you scentless and revolting ! 
— ^may the grass wither under your footsteps! — may the 
waters of the valley be even as molten lead unto your 
parched lips ! — may " 

** Dog of an unbieliever !" exclaimed Burrell, whose tem- 
per could no longer brook the taunting curses of the old 
man, and whose coward spirit quailed Iwjneath them, " hold 
thy foul tongue, lest I pluck it from between thy teeth. Had 
I been a circumcised Jew, and thou a Christian, I could not 
have listened with more humility ; and tliis is the reward of 
my forbearance— curses deep and bitter as the waters of the 
dead sea." 

" They cannot harm, if thou art innocent I have neither 
broken bread nor tasted salt within thy walls ; and now I 
shake the dust from off my feet upon thy tlireshold. Thy 
words at first were of honey and the honey-comb, but now 
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tre they as gall. .Others must deal with thee< Th^ prayer 
of the bereaved ^ther was as a tinkling cymbal in thine 
ears; but the curs^ — the curses knocked at thy heart, and it 
trembled. Others must deal with thee." 

Manasseh Ben Israel repeated the curse with terrible en- 
ergy ; then shaking the dust from his sandals, he. passed, and 
entered, with his attendant, the carriage that awaited him 
at the gate. ' ' 

Burrell was conviViced', and humbled by the convicticm, 
that an irresistible impulse had compelled him to desert his 
sophistry, and stand forth -in his real character before ono 
who had the ear of the Protector, and whose religioua per- 
suasion had not prevented his advancement, or Ins being re- 
^rded as a man of extraordinary mental attainments, even 
m a country, the projutfices of which, always deeply-rooted, 
were at that time peculiarly directed against the Jews, 
This people wore devoted in their attachment to Cromwell ; 
and it was believed that they would not have scrupled to de- 
clare him the Messiah, could they have traced his descent 
in any degree, however remote, to the dwellers in Judah. 
Manasseh had mixed so much with Christians, and had been 
treated by the Protector so completely as an equal, that he 
retained but little of the servility of tone or manner, and 
less of the cringing and submissive demeanour, that cliarac- 
torizcd h:o tribo; lio th^rpfaro spoke boldly to Sir Willmott 
Burrell, after a burst of strong and bitter feeling. He knew 
himself protected by the ruler of Illngian'J, airl fch «nda«n«^ 
ed in the presence of one hq. could easily destroy ; but then 
he was a father, and as such impelled by Nature to adopt 
every expedient that might promote the disclosure of a se- 
cret on which almost his life depended, and which, he 
doubted not, was in some shape or other in the keeping of 
his wily opponent. 

"A pretty scrape my villanies have brought me into!** 
thought Burrell, as ho returned' to his chamber; " the girl 
will come over — that stops a wedding. Suppose I were to 
take Zillah to wife — the old rascal would not give me a ma- 
ravedi. Suppose, before I have secured Constance, Crom- 
well listens to the Rabbi's tale — he will forbid my marriage, 
to please the accursed Jew; and I — may blow my brams 
out Suppose I marry at once — But how ] Lady Cecil not 
many weeks dead ! — I must manage it, however," he conti- 
nued, pacing the apartment, while Robin, who had ascer- 
tained the impossibility of rousing the ill-governed menials 
from their state of hopeless debauchery, amused himself by 
counting the number of times the Master of Burrell walked 
up and down the room. At length, finding such dull watch* 
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ing wearisome, he ventured to enter, and inquire if bo were 
to remain at Burrell House, or return to the Gull's Nest 

** Well thought on, Robin Hays," said the Knight, as if 
roused, and not unpleasantly, from himself and his thoughts; 
** You will rest her© to-night, and accompany me to Cecil 
Place on the morrow. See to these rioters, of whom I must 
rid my house." 

" You had better do it then immediately," retorted Ro- 
bin, "or they will save you trouble by ridding you of your 
house.*' 

** True, good Robin; you are ready-witted." 

"And to keep up my character, I'll back to Cecil Place 
this very hour," muttered Robin, as he closed the door; 
" there is one there who must not tarry the coming of Sir 
Willmott Burrell." 
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CHAPTER XL 



Bat sach it is : and though we may be taught 
To have in childhood life, ere love we know, 

Yet life is useless till by reason taught. 
And love and reason up together grow. 

Sia W. DAysNAirr. 

*' And, indeed, my grave Lady Constance plays witli the 
poor fish in a very sportsmanlike manner ; only, metbinks, 
a little too shy, and a trifle too sensitive! Marry, girl! 
what a most yielding, docile, and affectionate wife you 
would make ! — ^like one of the heroines in the ancient Spa- 
nish romances; or such a one as — ^Judith! — no— for you 
would never venture to chop off a man^s head — Stay — did 
she sol—- or — Barbara! you are well read in Scripture his- 
tory ; and though you ply your needle qo industriously, that 
will not prevent your cdling to mind some of the holy 
women in the Bible, to whom your mistress may be com- 
pared." 

Barbara Iverk, who had no other duty at Cecil Place than 
to wait upon the young heiress or assist in her embroidery, 
was considered and treated more as an humble companion 
than a menial; and Lady Frances Cromwell talked just as 
freely to Mistress Cecil in her presence, as if they were 
perfectly alone. Nor was such confidence ever abused by 
the gentle girl. She moved within her small circle like an 
attendant satellite upon a brilliant star — silent and submis- 
sive — ^yet ever in her place, ever smiling, innocent and 
happy— 

" A maid whom tliere were few to praise, 
And very few to love.' 



a 



Simple and single-minded, her soul had never been conta- 
minated bv the idea, much less the utterance, of falsehood. 
Even to Constantia, the fulness of her worth and fidelity 
was unknown; although the bare contemplation of Barbara's 
ever parting from her, was one of actual pain. 

She replied to the lively question of the Lady Frances in 
her usual straightforward and unpresuming manner: a man- 
ner that afibrded considerable amusement to the merry 
trifler, by whom the little Puritan was commonly spoken of, 
while absent, as ** the fresh primrose." 
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*^ thdeecl, my Lady, I do not like mixing up prolane ao^r' 
holy things together." 

*^ Fie, Barbara ! to call your mistress profane. Constance^ 
do pot down tho^ heavy poems of Giles Fletcher, and 
Ifarteh tp your bower-maid^, describing you as one of the 

-"Constance looked up and smiled ; while poor Barbara. en« 
deavoured to free herself from the charge with eamestnesB 
and humility. 

'* My Lady Frances, I ask your pardon ; but I can hardly, 
I fear, make you understand what I mean. I know that Mic- 
tresa Cecil is always aiming at the excellence to which the 
holy \*omen of Scripture attained, — but " 

" Then she has not attained their holiness in your esti- 
mation 1 She is too earthly still 1" 

*• She is my dear and noble lady, and to know her is to 
love her," replied Barbara, her brown, affectionate eyes 
swimming in tears at the wilful perversion of her words. 
** May I'beg, Lady Frances, that you will condescend not 
to question so poor and simple a girl as myself on what I 
know so little of V • 

" There you arc again in error, Barbara," retorted her 
tormentor, who, like most wits, cherished a jest more than . 
the feelings of those she jested with ; " I condescend when 
questioning, not when silent" 

Barbara made no reply, and Lady Frances^ who was at the 
same time pulling to pieces a superb fan of ostrich feathers, 
proceeded to open her light battery against Constantia. 

" How is Sir Robert this inoming 1 I wish he were rid 
of the rheumatism, and with ns again. I have hardly seen 
him since the valiant De Guerre made his appearance among 
us, except at dinner; and, indeed, he looks ill, though — 
heigh ho f — I wish all papas were as accommodating, and 
let their daughters flirt with whom they like." 

"Flirt, Lady Frances!" 

** Yes, flirt. Mistress Cecil I Is there any thing appalling^ 
in the wordi though I believe it somewhat of the newest. 
Now, poor I have no skill in these matters ! If I see a 
pretty fellow, I care not who knows it; I like a jest, a laugh, 
tempered with all rightful modesty. I do not prim my 
mouth — tutor my eyes into sobriety — nor say amen, like 
old Will's Macbeth, to those who say *God bless us!* I 
laugh my laugh, and look my look, and say my say, though 
I am youngest, and, by God's grace, wildest of his Hi^ 
ness the Protector's children." 

"Where ^t you your gay spirit, 'Lady Frances?" iBaid 
Constantia, rising and stepping towards her. 
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*'My mother is a discreet matron as need be, but my 
ftither was not always one of the gloomy rulers of thiS' 
gloomy land : he had his wild days, though it is treason to 
apeak of them now ; and, in sooth, he sometimes forgets 
tnat young blood runs swifler than old — ^How he lectuiet 
poor kichu'd !" 

'* The Lord Richard is not cast in his great Other's 
mould; he is a gentler and a feebler spirit; one who lovea 
to hear of^ or to read of, great deeds, rather than to act them. 
Lady Fauconberg is more like your father." 

^ My sister Mary would certainly have made a fine man. 
It Mras one of Nature^s blunders to convert such coarse clay 
into a woman." 

" She has a noble mind, Frances, though not so holy a 
one as the Lady Claypole." 

** Well, dear Constance, you are very good to bear with 
1Q0. Suppose, now, my father, instead of sending me here, 
luid commanded that I should sojourn and mystify with that 
rifffateous Mrs. Lambert, whom he magnifies into a model of 
hSiness ; what a time I should have passed! WHy, the nuns, 
whom the holy Sexburga placed up yonder, had not as much 
loneliness ; don't you thiuk the place was admirably adapt- 
ed for an elopement 1 I am certain — nay, you need not 
smile — ^for I am quite certain, that every one of the seven- 
ty-seven maideiis, of whom history tells us, including the 
charming Ermenilda herself, fully made up their minds to 
run off with the Danes before tliey came to the island. I 
wish, though, that your father could be persuaded to consi- 
der this only a summer residence, for it must be a little 
dreary, I think. Not that I feel it such, for you are so kind; 
and just as we were beginning to grow a little dull or so, a 
flourish — and enter Walter De Guerre — under the auspices 
of Major Wellmore ! Ha ! ha! ha! Well, it has amused 
me so much. He certainly is a most charming person, and 
if one, who is not here, were here, I should be inclined to 
tease him a little by my vast admiration of this gentleman. 

af the way, Sir Willmott Burrell has little reason to thank 
ajor Wellmore for this new introduction; though it must 
be quite delightful to make either a lover or a husband jea- 
lous. Ah, I see you do not agree with me, I did not expect 
you would ; but, do you know, I have taken it into my bead 
that this De Guerre is not De Guerre." 

** Indeed ! who is he then?" 

*' That, Constantia, is exactly what I want to know— and 
I think you could unravel the mystery. 

^ My dear Frances, you are a very unaccountable person; 
always playing false yourself, you hardly iver givepeo|il» 
credit for being true." 
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** You are vastly Gomplimentary. Ah, Constance, when 
you come to llampton, you must learn some court obser- 
vances. When we were diildren together, we spoke truth." 

"Were we not verj happy then!" 

** We were," said Frances, drawing a heavy sigh ; •* but 
how changed the times since then ! Constance, Uiose who 
walk along a precipice may well dread falling. Gay, giddy 
as I am, Uromwell has not a child who glories in him more 
than I do." 

** And well you may," added Constance, whose dignity of 
ftoul led her to appreciate, with as much judgment as enma- 
siasm, the extraordinary man whb commanded the admira- 
tion, not only of England, but of Europe. " Well may you 
be proud of the most successful statesman, the most reaofatft 
general, the most useful Cliristian that ever governed a. 
state. By his power he holds our enemies in subjectioft; 
and guides our friends by his wisdom. I am but a poo^ pc^ 
litician, yet, methinks, I could almost worship yous fUMr 
for the ispirit and humanity with which he succoun thoie 
poor persecuted Vaudois, who have kept their faith puro as 
the breath of their native valleys: when I think of this, even 
the conqueror is forgotten in the man." 

** You are a dear noble creature," exclaimed Frances, as 
she gazed with admiration upon the animated and expressive 
countenance of her companion ; then encircling her neck, and 
.Jasslng her cheek, witli that delightful warmth of manner, 
which can spring only from warmth of feeling, she conti- 
nued, '* I wish, my love, that flush were always on your cheek. 
You nourish some secret sorrow, Constance ; nay, I am sore 
you do; and I will write and say so to my sister Clajrpole, 
who is worthy to be your confidant, as well as your god- 
mother, though I am not Nay, nay, I know it well : I ad- 
mire, but do not quite understand you — The heavens arc 
fiven us to hope for, and the sun to look upon, and — ^Bot 
ear me ! that would be — a simile ! I vow that sounded 
like rhyme ; but here comes reason, in the shape of our new 
Knight Adieu! dear Constantia!-— Barbara! that is sure- 
ly Robin Hays, groping among the slopes like a huge hed^ 
hog. Did you not waut to consult him as to the manage- 
ment of the peewit's eggs'?" 

" In truth, yes, my fiuiy," replied Barbara, rismg from a 
half-finished carnation: "May I go, mistress!" 

Constance assented. 

•* May / go, mistressi" repeated Lady Frances, mimick- 
ing Barbara*8 tone and courtesy, in her light-hearted gaiety. 

" Yes," replied Constantia firmly, " I would ratheryou 
did ; ibr I have something fMtftiealar to say to Major Well* 
more's friend.** 
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**Now, is. not that just like Constance Cecill'' thought 
Lady Frances, as she left the room; " another would have 
said any thing rather than the truth — ^Yet is truth a noble 
thing : something to venerate las well as love — the best of 
virtues, the wisest of counsellors, and the firmest of friends. 

Constance rose from her seat as the Cavalier entered ; 
but -there was an expression of deep sorrow over his whole 
countenance, that was almost immediately communicated 
to hers. What an extraordinary and undefinable tie is that 
which binds souls and sympathies together — ^the voice, that 
is heard only by the ear of affection — the look, that only 
one can understand — the silent thrill of happiness or of an- 
guish, communicated by a smile or by a sigh ! The world 
may sneer at, or may condemn; yet most true it is, that 
they who love with the most purity and the most truth, 
draw nearest to that great Spirit who is the perfection of 
both! 

" I am come," said De Guerre, " to bid for awhile fare- 
well to Mistress Cecil ; '* to thank her for the kindness I 
have received under this roof; and to assure her that it can 
never be forgotten." 

"You have received but little attention — ^too little, in- 
deed — ^yet, my father's health— our recent heavy affliction, 
will, I am sure, plead for us, and win an excusf. I was 
not, however, aware that your departure would come so 
suddenly. Is my father apprized of it?" 

"He is not: — forgive me, lady; but I could not avoid 
saying how much and how truly I have felt the kind consi- 
deration you have bestowed upon one who, however worthy, 
I hope, in many respects, has nevertheless deceived you.V 

" De Guerre may deceive me " replied Constance, with 
considerable emotion, extending one hand as she spoke, and 
covering her face with the other, " De Gqerre may deceive 
me, but Walter, dear Walter, never.'* 

The young man took her offered hand, and pressed it affec- 
tionately to his lips. " Ah ! how soon you saw in the Cavalier 
the companion and playmate of your childhood, though you 
believed him dead ! Wpipen have quick eyes, and warm 
hearts for old friends. Unrecognised by my nurse — ^by your 
father, — ^yet discovered by you— rby you only, Constance ! 
I need not say, dp not betray me; do not breathe even to 
those walls who it is that has entered wiUiin them ; let it 
remain secret as the grave — But I need not urge you thus, 
for treachery is not in your nature ; let ml$ talk of other 
things, and ask by what token, Constance, did you trace me 
through the disguise that years, and the burning son of 
m&ny a parched land, have thrown over my features and my 
forml" 
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**It was joviT yoiee that struck me first, — some tones 
and modulations, that I well remembered when jou caUed 
my dog: — then the onfbrgotten locket which you placed 
in my hand, which, when I had seen you, I knew could 
have been placed there by no other : — then — ^*' Constance 
paused npd blushed, she ou^ht to have felt anmry at the 
liberty that had been taken with her tresses, but she gave no 
expression to such a feeling ; and the pause was broken bjr the 
Cavalier, who drew from his bosom the beautifiil braid of 
which the maiden had been robbed. 

The colour on Constantia^s cheek was succeeded by a 
deadly paleness. 

** Ah ! what a moment it was, by that old temple, the lily 
triumphing over the rose on your &ir cheek, even more 
than now, yet with such mild and gentle triumph, one scarce 
could wish it less ; your eyes veiled by those soft lashes — 
Well, no more — I will say no more of tliis. I tried my poor 
skill to call you back to life, and, just as I succeeded yoiir 
companion and attendant came in sight. Since then, this 
dear memento has nestled near my heart, a shield against 
evil, and against evil thoughts. What ! still so pale 1 you 
must be ill, my sweet friend,*^ he inquired tenderly. 

^ No, Walter, not in body ; but wherefore should you bear 
that braid so near you V^ 

'* Sweet Constance, may I now call you by that dear 
name? Oh, how my heart rebelled against the soond 
* Mistress Cecil I^^Truly is love a republican, for he does 
not recognise titles ; though, perhaps, it were better to de- 
teribe him as a despot, acknowledging none that are not of 
his own creation. Why should I not wear the braid ^ 
Though now an outlawed man, it may not be always thus ; 
the time will come when my own arm sliall win the way 
to glory and to fortune.** 

"I doubt it not — I doul)t it not; — but-^-save that nothing 
can make your fortunes a matter of indiflTerehee to the frieiid 
and companion of your childhood — I can have no greater 
interest in you, nor you in me. But why prevent mv say- 
ing to my father that the lost bird is found 1 Methinks I 
would gladly know with him the mysteries of your disap- 
pearance, and the still greater one of your concealment; 

sofier that I tell ^ The Cavalier smiled a smile so moody, 

80 full of sad expression, that she paused. 

**Notso; I cannot explain anything: perhaps (if your 
words be serious) the time may never come when I can ex- 
plain. As to your father, if jrou ever valued Walter^ I 
charge you, even as jron now value his life, that yoa gi?e 
hint to no human bemg of hts existence. I am rare yoa 

10«^ 
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will ke^ my secret; stiwng^ ag may seem the request, still 
yon will grant it*' 

** Yet surely, Walter, you may confide in one who sorrowed 
ftr her playmate, with a lengthened and deep grief; but'*—* 
she slowly added, observing the altered expression of his 
ooantentQce, *^remember, I can only be to you a friends" 

The words were uttered in a tone not to be misconceived. 
The Cavalier understood and felt it. 

*< Better, then, that I had gone forth, as I was about to do, 
in ignorance that any here recognised the ruined and out- 
cast Walter | Caft. there be truth in the rumour, tliat one 
so young, so beautiful, boBiTing the softened impress of a 
noble and immortal mind upon a brdw so lofty, is a willing 
sacrifice to a coward and villain ? Did I not hear you, with 
my own ears, protest to the Lady Frances Cromwell, that, 
ofyour own free will, you would never marry this Sir Will* 
mott Burrell ? and, if it be so, if you spoke truth then, who 
dare compel you, wealthy and hi^b(»ii, to give your hand 
where your heart is not ? Oh, you are not the free true« 
hearted girl, that, twelve years ago, leaped upon your native 
hills to meet the sunshine aqd the breeze, and often — alas * 
alas ! that it shield only have been in mere sportiveness-^ 
declared that — But no matter-^I see it all, and, future Lady 
of Burrell, bid you fiirewell and for ever." 

Constance replied with tears, yet calmly and firmly; 
** Walter, be not cruel ; or at least be not unjust You were 
erer impetuous, but also ever ready to repair the evil you 
had done. It is ill of you to use so harsh a word against onfi 
who has never wronged you. Alas ! could you but read my 
heart, you would also judge of me otherwise ; but think of 
me as your friend — ^your fervent and &ithful firiend — ^I will 
not pmye unworthy." 

The Cavalier was about to reply, when Robin Hays was 
ushered into the room by Barbara, who immediately with- 
drew. AftQr*|K>wing with due respect to Constance, he was 
ajlioiit.to whisper into the ear of the Cavalier, who, however, 
deihrod him to speak out, as he had nau£fht to couceal from 
that lady. The Ranger seemed but little astonished at re-> 
^ jceivmg sueh a command, and without farther ceremony 

■ ]jh>ce^ed. 

*' I did hope, sir, that you would have left Cecil Place be- 
« fore this ; Sir Willmott BurreU will, I am certain, arrive 

■ ^ ^ within an hour: and you know it is the Skipper's earnest 

■*• ^ desire that you should not meet" 

** Robin, you told me all this but a little time past ; and I 
know not why I am to hear it again, | Jifive naught to fear 
from this Burrell.*' 
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^ It would be certainly unsafe, were there a posnbility of 
his sospeistinfi' ypu, finr his^^" Again Constantia interrupted 
henself ; phe Sad been on the point of betraying her know- 
ledge of ^ir Willmott's jealous and impatient temper ; and, ' 
after a pause, she added, *' but there is little danger of that : 
as a boy, he never saw you ; and he most Tespect the friend 
of Major Wellmore." 

'* Ah« madam !" observed Bobin, "he is no respecter of 
persons; and I see xio reason why two should meet again, 
who have already so roughly handled each other." 

" Where did they meetV inquired C<n)Btance eagerly. 

" There is no time to tell the story now, lady," replied 
Bobin impatiently. ^ As I see you ^ow this gentleman, 
and knowing him, are too generous not to be interested in 
his &vour, urge, I beseech you, his instant departure from 
Cecil Place. Surely I can explain every thing as well as 
he. It was Daltcm's wklh ^" 

" I bitterly grieve to heax that vou have aught to do with 
80 bold, so bad a man as Dalton, said Constance hastily; 
**his name brings to my remembrance feelings of undefined 

Eiin, for which I cannot account It is long since I have 
eaid of him; but something poor Barbara communicated to 
me in her innocence, made me suspect he had been here. 
Go then; and take my prayers, and (though nothing worth, 
it may bei,) my bjessing. And now, farewell — ^farewell — 
at least for a time !•* 

" We must meet again, Constance ! say only that you 
will see me once more before — r*^" 

"By heavens!" exclaimed Robin, "you stand dallying 
here, and there is Sir Willmott himself coming down the 
avenue at full speed ! Lady, I entreat your paidon for my 
holdness-TT-But go, lady, go, I beseech you !— ^fbr then, and 
|iot till then, wfll he depart." 

Constance did not trust herself in the room a moment 
longer. After briefly collecting ber thoughts, whiph had 
laboured unceasingly to unravel the mysteries that Btnr- 
rounded the Cavalier, she entered her &ther^s chamber. 
He had been evidently sufifering from illness, and was seated 
in a large ^isy chair, his feet resting upon cushions, while 
the Rever.^d Jonas Fleetword read from time to time oat 
of sundry pious books that were placed on a table before 
him. The preacher paused as she approached, and signi* 
fied his intention of wallpng forth "to meet the man of 
Burrell," who, he understood from the wild youth called 
Robin Hays, was to arrive ere noon. It was a precious op- 
portunity, one not to be nefflectedt fi>r cultivating the rich 
fteed sown ip that holy lanq. 
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When the worthy divine was fkirly out of the roonit 
Constance delivered a^q^essage from the Cavalier, stating 
, that be had been obliged to leave Cecil Place without taking 
ft persona] leave of his kind host; and repeated his expres- 
flions of gratitude for the attentions he had experienced 
daring his brief sojourn. 

"Thank God, he is gone !" replied the Baronet, drawing 
his breath freely, as if relieved from a painful oppression. 
*< Introduced as he was, it was impossible not to treat him 
with respect, but he strangely disturbed me. Did you not 
think him a cold, suspicious youthV* 

**I cannot say I did, sir." 

''You are singularly unsuspicious, Constance, for one so 
wise: you ought to learn distrust; it is a dark, a dreadful, 
but a useful lesson.'' 

"Mcthinks one has not need to study how to be wretched ; 
suspicion has to me ever seemed the school of misery." 

The Baronet made no reply to this observation, but soon 
after abruptly exclaimed— 

"He" will not come again, I suppose." 

Constance did not know. ^ 

He then fancied he could walk a little; and, pressing to 
hb side the arm on which he leaned, said — 

"Ah, my child! a willing arm is more delightful to a 
parent than a strong one. Wilt always love thy father, 
Constance r* 

" My dear father, do you doubt iti" 

"No, my child; but suppose that any circumstance should 
make me poorl" 

"You will find what a nice waiting-maid your daughter is." 

"Suppose I were dishonoured?" 

"Public honour is given and taken by a breath, and is 
therefore of little worth; but the private and more noble 
honour is in our own keeping: my father keeps it safely." 

"But suppose that I deserved the ill word of all mankind?" 

"My dear father, why trouble yourself or me with such a 
thought? — if it so happened, you would still be my parent; 
but such an event is impossible." 

The Baronet sighed, as if in pain. Constance looked 
anxiously into his face, and noted that a cold and elamniy 
perspiration stood thickly on his brow. 

" You had better sit down, dear sir." 

"No, my child, I shall be better for a little air; tel«8 go 
into the library." 

As they entered the room, a scene of solemn drollefy 
presented itself, that a humorous painter might well deshre 
to portray. Kneeling on a high-backed and curioaalf- 
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carved chair, was seen the lean, lasky figure of Fleetword, 
placed within a foot of the sofa, on which, in the most 
uneasy manncer and discontented attitude, sat the Master of 
Burrell. The preacher had so turned the chair that he 
l^uied over it, pulpit-fashion ; holding his small pocket 
Bible in his hand, he declaimed to his single auditor with* 
as much zeal and energy as if he were addressing the Lord 
Protector and his court The effect of the whole was 
heightened by the laughing face and animated figure of 
Lady Frances Cromwell, half-concealed .behind an Indian 
skreen, from which she was, unperceived, enjoying the cap- 
tivity of Burrell, whom, in her half-playful, half-serious 
moods, she invariably denominated ^'tJbie false black Knight'* 
Fleetword, inwardly rejoicing at the increase of his congre- 
gation, of whose presence, however, he deemed it wisaom 
to appear ignorant, had iust exclaimed — 

" Has not the word of the Lord come to me, as to Elisha 
in the third year? and shall I not do His bidding 1" 

**Thou art a wonder in Israel, doubtless," said Burrell, 
literally jumping from his seat, and that so rudely as nearly 
to overturn the pulpit arrangement of the unsparing minis- 
ter ; *'but I must salute my worthy friend, whom I am sorry 
to see looking so ill/' 

''^Perform th^ salutations, fi>r they are firopd," said the 
preacher, adjusting the chair still fiirther to his satisfaction, 
'*and after that I will continue; for it is pleasant repeating 
the things that lead unto salvation." 

'* You would not, surely, sir," said Xady Fr&tices, coming 
forward and speaking in an under-tone, '* continue to repeat 
poor Lady Cecil's fmieral sermon before her husband and 
daughter ? — they could not support it" 

"You speak like the seven wise virgins," replied Fleet- 
word, putting one of his long limbs to the ground, as if to 
descend; and then as suddenly drawing it back, he added, 
j'But the Lord's servant is not straitened; there are many 
rivers in Judah, so the faithful may drink at another stream. 

** I wish you would come with me," said Lady Frances, 
rightly interpreting the entreating look of Constantia, ** or 
nUher, come with t», for I am sure Mistress CecU has much 
to s^ to, and I have much to hear from, you : we will leave 
Sir Robert and Sir Willmott to talk over the afiairs of this 
fi^eat intioi); temporal matters must be attended to, you 
know: and though" — she looked for a moment at BurrcU, 
whose countenance had not yet regained its usual suavity — 
" I am sorry to be the means of depriving Sir Willmott of 
much necessary instruction, I have no doubt you will make 
vp the deficiency to him at some fiiture time." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Hw eoote season that bud and blome forth brines. 
With green hath clad -the hill, and eke th« vale. 

The nightingale with fethers new she sings. 
The turtle to her mate hath told the tale, 

Bomer is come, for every spray now springs. 

And thus I see among these pleasant things, 
Eche care decay; and yet my sorrow springs. 

SuftSBT. 

Ir may be readily imagined that Burrell remained in a 
state of extreme perplexity after the receipt of Dalton's let- 
ter, and the departure of Ben Israel. He saw there was now 
but one course that could preserve him from destruction, and 
fesolved to pursue it:— to cajole or compel Sir Robert Cecil 
to procure the immediate fulfilment of the marriage contract 
between himself and Constance. This was his only hope, 
the sheet-anchor to which he alone trusted ; he felt assured 
that, if the Protector discovered his infamous seduction of 
the Jewess Zilkth, he would itep in, from a twofold motive, 
and prevent his union : in that he esteemed both the Rabbits 
wisdom and his wealth, and was most unlikely to suflbr one 
on whom his favour had been bestowed so freely, to be in- 
jured and insulted with impunity ; and next, inasmuch as he 
entertained a more than ordinary regard for Constance Cecil, 
the child of an ancient friend, and the god-daughter of the 
Lady Claypole. Of this regard he had, within a few weeks^ 
gfiven a striking proof, in having selected Cecil Place above 
more splendid mansions, and the companionship of its youth- 
ful mistress, in preference to many more eager candidates 
fyt such an honour, when, for certain weighty reasons, he 
deemed a temporary absence from the Court essential to 
the comfort and prosperity of the Lady Frances. 

The friendship that had subsisted between the family of the 
Protector and that of Sir Robert Cecil, was, as we have inti- 
mated, not of recent growth; the Lady Cromwell and Lady 
Ceoil had been friends long before the husband of the fbrmer 
hftd been called to take upon him the high aad palmy state 
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that links his name 00 glorioudy*. so honourably — ^but, alas ! 
in some respects also, so unhappily with the history of his 
country. When an humble and obscure individual at Ips- 
wich, the visits of the Lady Cecil were considered as con- 
descensions upon her part towards friends of a respectable 
yet of a much inferior rank. Times had changed; but be 
who was now a king in all but the name, and far beydnd or- 
dinary kings in the power to have his commands obeyed as 
widely as the winds of heaven could convey them — remem- 
bered the feelings that held sway in lowlier, yet perhaps in 
happier days ;. and, although rarely a guest at Cecil Place» 
he continued a staunch friend to the family, to whom he had 
upon several occasions cxt^ided the simple hospitalities of 
Hampton Court 

Towards the Lady Constance, his sentiments of respect 
and regard had been frequently and markedly expressed. 
When he beheld the fading beauty of the mother reviving 
with added graces and attraction in the Mr form, and ex- 
pressive countenance of the daughter, it was with feelings 
*of pride, unusual to him, that he remembered his wife had 
been among the first to cherish and estimate the promise 
which the youth had given, and which the coming woman- 
hood of Constance was surely about to fulfil. 

Moreover, two sons of Sir Robert had fought and died by 
the side of the Protector, having been schooled in arms pnder 
his own eye ; and had there been no other motive for his 
interference, he was not a man to have looked on the dead 
features of his brave companions, and have felt no interest 
in the relations who survived them. To the only remaining 
scion of a brave and honourable race, Cromwell,, therefore, 
had many reasons for extending his protection and his re- 
gard. Sir Robert, perhaps, he considered more as an in- 
strument than as a friend; for Cromwell, like every other 
great statesman, employed friends sometimes as tools, yet 
tools never as friends — a distinction that rulers in all coun- 
tries would do well to observe. It is an old and a true say- 
ing, '*that a place showeth the man ;'* few at that time could 
look upon the Protector, either in a moral or political point 
of view, without a blending of astonishment and admira- 
tion at his sudden elevation and extraordinary power ; and 
more especially, at his amazing influence over all who came 
within the magic circle of which he was the centre. Bur- 
rell of Burrell he regarded as a clever, but a dangerous 
man ; and was not, perhaps,*^sorry to believe that his union 
with so true a friend to the Commonwealth as Cone^tance 
Cecil would convert him from a doubtful adherent, into a 
confirmed partiaaoy and gain over to. hia cause many of the 
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wavering, but powerful families of Kent and Sussesc, Vriih 
whom he was connected. 

Burrell, however, had succeeded in satisfying Cromwell 
that the proposed union had the full consent and approba- 
tion, not only of Sir Robert Cecil, but of his daughter.— 
The protracted Ulness of Lady Cecil had much estranged 
Ccnstance from her friends, and, as the subject was never 
aUuded to in any of the letters that passed between her and 
her godmother, it was Considered that the marriage was not 
alone one of policy, but to which, if the heart of Constance 
were not a party, her mind was by no means averse. Of 
the Protector^s views upon these several topics, Burrell was 
fully aware ; and he dreaded the discovery, not only of his 
own conduct, but of the fbelings that existed towards him 
(m the part of his affianced bride ; there were other topics 
that did not so readily occur to the mind of Burrell, but that 
would have been of themselves sufficiently weighty to have 
confirmed his worst fears for his own safety; — ^the Protec- 
tor's stern love of justice, and his especial loathing of that 
vice of which the villain had been guilty, Had the Jew, 
Ben Israel, and the maiden, Constance Cecil, been inditie- 
rent persons in his sight, the double treachery of Burrell 
would have been requited upon his head. 

Next to Hugh Dalton, no man possessed so unbounded, 
and so apparently unaccountable an influence over Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil as Sir Willmott Burrell ; he knew, as we have 
elsewhere stated, many of his secrets, and shrewdly guessed 
at others of more weighty import, while, with the ready sa- 
gacity of an accomplished knave, he contrived to appear 
well acquainted with matters of which he was altogether 
ignorant, bujt the existence of which he had abundant rea- 
sons for suspecting. The enfeebled health and growing in- 
firmities of the Baronet rendered him an easy prey to his 
wily acquaintance, who, driven to his last resource, resolved 
upon adopting any course that might save him from destruc- 
tion, by inducing Sir Robert, not only to sanction, but com- 
mand an immediate marriage with his daughter. 

In commencing the conversation with Burrell, Sir Robert 
peevishly complained of the annoyance to which he had 
been subjected in receiving and accommodating the young 
firiend of Major Welmore, although he abstained from the 
indulgence of feelings similar to those he had exhibited in 
the presence of his daughter. He then murmured bitterly 
of sleepless nights — of restless days — of watchings and 
weariness — of hideous dreams— of the toils, turmoils, and 
imfaithfulness of the world — ^the usual theme of those wha 
have done nothing to merit its fidelity; and, as Sir WiH^ 
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Woit Barrel! looked u|K>n him, he marvelled at the change 
that but a few weeks had wrought in his appearance; his 
mind seemed so enfeebled, that he deemed it even more al- 
tered than his body. He was, moreover, much astonished 
to find that he dwelt so little upon his recent and most hea- 
vy loss ; for the attachment between Sir Robert Cecil and 
his wife had been remarkable at a time when domestic hap- 
piness was even the court fashion. But here Burrell was 
at fault; he knew nothing of the position in which Sir Ro- 
bert at present stood with regard to Hugh Dal ton, and was 
therefore ignorant of the positive peril by which he was en- 
eompassed ; a peril so great and so immediate, as to render 
him in a degree insensible to the affliction under which he 
had so recently and so painfully laboured. Often, in his 
dreary night watches, when sleep set no seal upon his ach- 
ing lids, or when they closed for a little over the strained 
and worn eyeballs, and then opened in terror at frightful, 
images that haunted his fevered fancy — oflen at such times 
iiad he endeavoured to offer up a thanksgiving, that she was 
gone from the wrath, the avenging horrors — the approach 
of which he dreaded a thousand times more than death. 

The application that had been made to the Protector for 
Dalton's pardon, had been treated as he expected ; and his 
only chance of accomplishing the object of the Buccaneer, 
now rested on the possibility of his gaining over certain 
persons of the court, to exert their influence with Cromwell 
in the ojtlaw^s behalf Sir Robertas personal interest did 
not extend far, but the influence of his gold did. The Pro- 
tector could free himself from outward sinners, but he could . 
not rid himself of the more smooth, and, consequently, more 
dangerous villains, generated by the peculiar forms and ha- 
bits of the times. To souie of these. Sir Robert bad se- 
cretly offered temptation in every way: the stake was large, 
the danger certain ; for he well knew the inflexibility of 
Dalton's character, and that he would not fail to perrorm 
that upon which he had resolved. It had occurred to him 
more than once, to consult Burrell on the subject; but a 
dread of his future son-in-law, for which he could not ac- 
count, had hitherto prevented his naming to him the Bucca- 
neer's desire to be a legalized commander. His anxiety to 
carry his point, now, however, overcame his timidity, and 
he resolved to speak to him on the matter, at the very time 
the Knight had decided on addretssing the Baronet — under 
equally weighty circumstances—on the subject of his mar- 
riage. Unfortunately for Sir Robert Cecil, he was the firat 
to unfold his plan ; and thus gave the wily Burrell another 
end a firmer hold than he had yet posBCSBed. After re- 
VOL. I. 11 
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pkuaift over his hedtb, and miirtnure againA mankind, hail 
•oinewhat lessened that secret and consuming misery, that 
enveloped him as with a winding-sheet, he inquired if Bur- 
reU bad lately encountered a man they must both remem- 
bm^^Hugh Dalton — a bold, but reckless fellow, who had 
played Cavalier, Buccaneer, and a thousand other characters 
m turn— -all characters, in fact, save that of a coward. — 
!&urrell replied in the negative; but confessed he knew the 
man had been upon the coasf; cunningly adding, that since 
his afiections had been so entirely fixed upon Constantia, he 
had given up every connexion, every idea, that might here- 
after draw him from a home where all blessmgs would be 
united. 

Sir Robert was never insensible to his daughter's praise, 
but it did not prevent his continuing the subject. He stated 
that Dalton was a clever, experienced seaman; — ^that his 
knowledge of foreign seas and foreign af^irs in. general, 
might be made most useful to government, if government 
would avail itself of such advantages: — that the Buccaneer 
was a bitter thorn in the side of tiic Protector, as he had 
been known to convey malcontents to England, as well as 
to rfiip them off; — that his Fire-fly might be termed a me- 
teor of the waters, now here, now there, shining like a 
blazing star — stealing like a moon-beam — in the Texel, in 
the Thames, in the Baltic, or the Black sea — as occasion re- 
quired; every where when mischief was doing, no where 
when it was to be remedied : — tliat all this evil might be 
avoided by giving Dalton a pardon and the command of a 
CJommon wealth ship ; that he would accept, indeed he, (Sir 
Robert) was sure that he desired, such an employment, and 
that it would be a grievous thing for the state if an arrange- 
ment could not be made to purchase his future services wad 
his good conduct at so small a price. 

&rrell was astonished, but saw clearly enough that there 
nnist be some covert motive for such deep and unaccounta- 
ble anxiety : he dexterously set forth the various arguments 
that might be urged by government against a man of Dal- 
ton's character; the ill example, the dangerous precedent 
of one so circumstanced taking his place amongst honoura- 
ble men, and so forth ; mooting a variety of points in order 
that he might judge of Sir Robert's object by his manner of 
answering objections. 

The Baronet was caught in the toils; he betrayed so much 
anxiety, so much panting eagerness m the Buccaneer's bc- 
hilC a> "to satisfy Burrell that hardly any thing less than « 
«f tile «nd death could create such intense eamest- 
mi Aichaeiilyect in -a i^sea who seemed baiaaciQc 
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between this world and the next Various turmises and 
conjectures, which he had heard in former times, strength- 
ened the opinion. Having assured himseJf npon this pomt, 
he ventured upon one of those darinor felsehoods that had 
hitherto been the principal means of his success: he assured 
the Baronet in the most solemn manner, that he had a se- 
cret way, one which he could not explain, but it was a spe- 
cies of promise for service performed, of winnings fifom 
Cromwell the desired pardon and appointment; — that i^e 
had avoided asking such a favour until something particular 
occurred, something of deep value and importance; — that 
he was willing to sacrifiee his own prospects to oblige his 
friend; and the only favour he asked in return was one 
that, though above all price in his estimation, could be 
easily bestowed by Sir Robert Cecil — the immediate gift 
of his daughter's liand. He did not wish her feelings to he 
wounded by a public ceremony so shortly afler the loss 
they had all sustained; nay, he would prefer receiving her 
from her father in the ruined hut beautiful little chapel that 
belonged to the bouse : all he requested, all he entreated, 
was that the marriage should be speedy. Then, with the 
power of one deeply skilled in deceitfulness, ho wound up 
the whole by tender allusions to the weakness, the preca- 
riousncss of Sir Robert's health, and the despair he might 
experience on his death-bed if he expired with the know- 
ledge that his beloved, his only child, had no earthly pro- 
tector. 

Sir Robert remembered his promise to his wife, that he 
would never urge his daughter's marriage with Burrell ; 
and although he avoided noticing this as an apology to the 
Knight, yet he firmly stated his dislike to press Constantia 
on the subject; and earnestly inquired if there were no 
otiier way by which ho could show his gratitude than by 
interfering in the matter, at all events, until the year of 
mourning for Lady Cecil had expired. 

Burrell feigned astonishment at this reply: the hand of 
Mistress Cecil, he said, had long been betrothed to him; he 
confessed that he did not think Sir Robert would for a mo- 
ment have hesitated to comply with his most reasonable re- 
quest: he urged various motives for hastening the union, 
and finally entreated the Baronet's permission to address 
his daughter herself on the subject. To this Sir Robert 
offered no opposition ; he was ignorant of the strength of 
Constantia's feelings with regard to Burrell. She had been 
affianced to him in her early girlhood, when much too 
young to have an opinion on the matter; and as the unioii 
md never been prewed upon h&t^ fke had not been oBHed 
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upon to state any oljections to it. Her poor mother had 
seen, with the- deamess of a inother*s love, that the mar- 
riage would never tend to her child*8 happiness: she had 
observed both charactera narrowly, and was perfectly con- 
vinced of BurrelPs worthlessness. She could not impress 
this conviction on Sir Robertas mind ; but in her last mo- 
ments she extorted from him the promise that he would 
never urge the union. This was, as we have seen, all she 

.could obtain; and Sir Robert was content to "keep the 
word of promise to the ear," without reference to the sense. 
Burrell seemed perfectly satisfied with the permission 
he had obtained, and left Sir Robert in the library, express- 
ing his determination to speak to Mistress Cecil on the 
subject that evening. 

"And he will make her a very affectionate husband," 
mused Sir Robert, after his departure: "how can he do 

« otherwise 7 But I do not interfere in it; I know she has no 
other attachment; and my Constantia's sense of duty will 
oblige her to love her husband. Oh, yes, she will be hap- 

. py — happy — happy — " ho said, as if the' repartition of the 
word could give birth to the feeling. 

It was the clear and balmy twilight; the sun had left the 
west in glory, and the delicious breeze of evening was 

. mingling among the young leaves of the shrubs and trees; 
all appeared in contentment and at peace, when the Lady 
Prances Cromwell and Constance sat together upon a mossy 
bank, but a few yards distant from the house, yet so over- 
shadowed by venerable trees, that not a turret nor a vestige 
of the building was to be seen. The spot they had chosen 
for their resting-place was known as "the Fairy Ring:" 

. it was a circular mound, girdled by evergreens, which, in 
their turn, were belted by forest-trees, that spread in an op- 
posite direction to the house, into what was called the Ash 
Copse. The dark green of our winter shrub, the spotted 
laurustinus, was relieved by the golden tassels of the labur- 
num, just opening into bloom ; the hawthorn contended for 
beauty and perfume with the delicate blossoms of the purple 
lilac; while its modest sister, the white, sent forth her pale 
green leaves, and delicate buds, over a bed of double violets: 

" Where all the earth beneath — the heaven above, 
Teem'd with the earliest spring of joyous youth 
Sunshine, and flowers, and vague, and virgin love. 

The quiet and serenity of the evening communicated its 
tone and character to the buoyant mind of Lady Frances 
Cromwell. 

^* I am sober as the twilight, Constance, because I have 
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been thinking of sober matters. Alas! i^lasl we have All 
our twilights: — Youth's twilight is soft and perfumed a*J 
that which hovers over us,-— tranquil — ^but it is the tranquil- 
lity of hope. The twilight of middle life is, methinka* 
nearly allied to that of an autumn evening, — doubts hover 
and come upon us as the foiling leaves; the wind whistle? 
like the wailing of departing days; there is but little tran- 
quillity then, because the hope that is left is enough to agi« 
tate by its vain dreams, but not to sooth. What shall I 
say of the twilight of agel I do not like to think of it— its 
tranquillity appears to me so closely linked with despair." 

"No, Frances, not despair: it is only the moody and 
abstracl'jd silence of guilt that claims such awful kindred. 
I think age more beautiful — more hope-giving, than youth; 
tliough its beauty is far different, and its hope sublime, 
instead of joyo^is. Ask the most prosperous — the most for- 
tunate man in existence — one on whom the eyes of the 
whole world are turned in admiration and its attendant, 
envy — ask such a one if he would live over his life again, 
and he will answer, *No!' " 

"This speaks badly for the happiness of life," said Lady 
Frances. 

"I do not think it does," replied Constantia; " every evil 
has either a remedy or an anodyne: but, unfortunately, w« 
are more prone to dwell upon evils than upon blessings — 
yet this should make us less satisfied with earth, as we 
draw nearer heaven." 

"Constance, are yon a philosopher]" 
"No; for I am a woman! and what is called philosophy, 
is sadly at war with both our mental and our bodily cndow-^ 
ments. I have heard there are lands in which certain per- 
sons think they confer honour upon our sex, by mixing u« 
more up with the bustle and turmoil of the world — methinkf 
they would strangely pervert our natures." 

**I agree with you, Constance: let men have all the 
public, and women all the private business of life to manage» 
and my word on't, the balance of power is with us. Our 
tongues have enough to do at home, without chattering in 
high places; and as to our arms! mine could ill wield battle* 
axe or broadsword. I suppose these people of whom you 
speak would invent a new sex to look after domestic m&U 
ters, while we assist in the broil and the battle! We shall 
lose our influence, depend on't, the moment we are taken 
out of our sphere — we shall lose caste as women, and be 
treated with contempt as men. What / like, Constance, jg 
to have my own dear little way, by my own pretty little 
nancBuvres— behind the bush— thrust another into tb9 
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breach, and then, if evil arise, the man gets the blame, 
while I retreat in safety." 

" Then tlie Lady Frances would take one of the other sex 
as a shield?" 

" Yes, Constance ; they would do as well to be shot at as 
ourselves, you know." 

" Ah, Frances^ you are no true woman, unless, if there 
were real danger, you w^ould thrust yourself between it and 
the life a thousand times more precious than your own. 
Suppose, for instance, that sudden danger menaced the life 
of " 

" Hush, dear Constantia; the idea of such an event is 
enough. It is easier to sacrifice life when the sacrifice is 
demanded by affection, than to resign one selfish indul- 
gence." 

" Ah ! because, in the first case, we gratify ourselves ; in 
the second, others." 

"You are a mental chemist, Constance: but here comes 
the maid called Barbara, with hoods and cardinals, signify- 
ing that the dew is falling, though we feel it not." 

** I sought you, mistress," said Barbara, " all over the 
house, for Sir Willmott Burrell advised me that he wished 
to speak with you in the oak parlour, if it so please you, or 
in the library; my honoured master was present" 

" Did my father, too, want me 1" 

No, madam ; he said he would go to his chamber, for a 
little, before the evening meal." 

The young ladies, followed by Barbara, entered the house, 
and, as Frances Cromwell pressed Constantia's hand, she 
felt it clammy and chilling cold ; she would have spoken, 
but, while arranging the necessary words, her friend, with 
a more than usually dignified deportment^ entered the par- 
lour. It was a dark, dim room, the frettings and ornaments 
of black carved oak. 

"Tell Sir Willmott Burrell I await him here," she said 
to Barbara, while passing the threshold. 

Frances Cromwell, over whose mind a feeling of terror 
was imperceptibly stealing, would have remained, but Con-* 
stance intimated that she would receive Burrell alone. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

1 am sworn brothf ? now 

To grim Necessity; and he and I 
Will keep a league till deatb. 

Shakspeabs. 

" My blood seems to curdle in my veins," murmured Con- 
stance, as she rubbed the palm of one hand against the back 
of the other; " my very blood seems to curdle in my veins, 
and a shadow, as of the Vampire's wings, is over me. But 
why is thisi Is God less present with me here than beneath 
the heavenly atmosphere I have just now breathed I" And 
then she uttered a few words of prayer so earnestly, that 
Burrell had entered the room before she was aware of his 
presence. 

** You are not well," he observed, seating himself in a 
chair beside that into which she had sunk : " I hope I do not 
disturb you unpleasantly. You keep watch too anxiously 
by your father's couch." 

"I am better now," she replied; " but that of which you 
speak, my thought of the living and the dead, although it 
may have somewhat touched my health, has been my hap- 
piest duty." 

** Perhaps you would rather hear what I have to say to- 
morrow," he observed, a momentary feeling of sympathy 
forcing itself upon his mind, as he noticed her white lip and 
still whiter cheek. 

"I pray you, sir," she replied, proudly, " to proceed; I am 
as ready now as I can be on the morrow to listen to aught 
it may be your pleasure to advance. Your observations, if 
it please you now." 

" I have no * observations ' to offer. Mistress Cecil — may I 
say Constance 1 for so I used to call you in the early days of 
our betrothment — -though I have much to request i confess, 
I have felt hurt and aggrieved at the small show of courtesy 
you have vouchsafed me ; but, as I believe that sorrow and 
mi habitual reserve have wrought this manner, I do not 
Uame, though I regret it deeply. The time, I hope, fair 
lady, is not &r distant when you will ratify my claim to your 
hand; then the devotedness of my future life — ^the entire* 
of my attachment— the depth of my lovie-'—i" 
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"Sir Willraott Burreli;' interrupted Constantia, "the 
grass upon my mother** grave is not yet gretn ; and would 
you talk of love?" 

For a moment the Knight was silent. 

** Reasons — reasons that I will explain hereafter, make 
me exceed in fjly desire that the contract should be im- 
mediately fullilled. Nay, Lady, do not start and shudder," 
he continued, taking" her hand, that hung listlessly and with- 
out motion within his grasp; " even should you not love as I 
do, affection will make you all mine own, within a little 
time." 

"Believe it not, Sir Willmott," said Constantia, at length 
disengaging her hand; " I can never love you." 

Men have been unaccustomed, in all ages, to hear simple 
truths, of such a description, declared in so simple a manner. 
Ladies rant and protest that they abhor and abominate — or 
they weep, and siiriek, and call the gentleman odious, or 
horrid, or some such gentle name ; which the said gentle- 
man perfectly understands to mean — any thing ho pleases; 
but Constj^ntia's perfect truth, the plain earnestness of that 
brief sentence, carried conviction with it; and the handsome 
Burrell paced three or four times the length of the oak par- 
lour, before he could sufficiently bring his mortified feelings 
under necessary subjection : he then resumed his seat. 

"I think otherwise; a woman can but require devoted 
affection, constant watchfulness, and tender solicitude. 
All, all this will be yours. Besides, a daughter of the house 
of Cecil would not break faith. I could command your 
hand— I only solicit it." 

" Sir Willmott, you well know, that when the unhappy 
contract was entered into, I was of tender age ; too young, 
indeed, to comprehend its nature. Ought you in honour to 
urge it on mo, when I frankly tell you by word of mouth, 
what my demeanour must have informed you long, long 
since, that — I can never love youl" 

" You have said it once. Lady ; and the sentence cannot 
be pleasant to the ears of your affianced husband. The tur- 
moils of the times, and the service I so largely owed to the 
Protector, have called me much from home; and though 
my heart lingered here, I was forced away by duty to the 
State : surely you would not love me less because it was 
rigidly performed V 

" You would not wish me your wife," said Constance, in 
a faltering tone, resolving to make trial of Sir Willmott'a 
generosity, while her strength seemed to rise with her 
honest purpose — " You would not wish me vour wife; fi>r 
not only do I not love you, but — ^1 love— another.* 
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Now, Sir Willmott Burrell did not start from his chair, 
nor did he pace up and down the polished floor — he fixed 
his eyes upon Constantia, as if he would have read within 
her soul who she loved ; but the expression gradually and 
gradually changed, from a deep and perilous curiosity, to 
one of firm resolve, until, drawing his breath between his 
set teeth, so strongly as to produce a hissing sound, he said, 
slowly and deliberately, but in a restrained tone, as if tho 
voice came from the fiend within him — 

** I am sorry for it, Constantia Cecil ; for it cannot pre- 
vent your being mine — mine — and, mine only, and for 
ever !" 

Constantia rose slowly from her seat, and said, in a firm 
voice, ** I did not come here to suffer insult, sir." 

She walked across the room with so dignified a step, that 
she had nearly reached the door, before Burrell acquired 
fiufiicient courage to stay her departure. He laid his hand 
on her arm as she touched the lock, but she shook it off as 
coolly, yet as firmly, as the apostle threw from him the viper 
into the flames at Melita. Burrell, however, had too rau<h 
iat stake tamely to relinquish his purpose. He spoke in a 
constrained voice, and said — 

" I entreat you to remain ; if it be not for your own good, 
it will be for your father's that you do so." 

The mention of her father's name at once commanded 
her attention. She desired Burrell to speak on, without, 
however, resuming her seat. He paused for so conside- 
rable a time that she at length observed : 

" I wait. Sir Willmott, and will wait patiently, if it be 
necessary : but methinks your silence now is as uncourte- 
ous as your speech a brief while since." 

" It is because I feel for you, Mistress Cecil, — feel for 
you acutely, that I thus hesitate. I would spare you the 
pain I know my words must inflict; and, therefore, once 
more, calmly, but energetically, implore you to consent to 
the immediate fulfilment of the contract existing between 



us." 



*^ This is trifling, sir. I desire that you suffer me to pass 
forth. I might have known you had nothing to say that 
concerned my father; and, as to myself, if you could bo 
mean enough, under such circumstances, to accept my hand, 
I cannot be base enough to give it" 

" A fine sentence !" exclaimed Burrell, sneeringly. " I 
make bold to tell you. Lady, I care not so much as you maj 
imagine for your affections, which I know you have sum- 
cient principle to rect^ll, and bestow iipou the possessor of 
that &ir hand whoever he may be. Nay, look not so wrath- 
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fill, for I know tkaty which would make your' proud look 
quail, and the heiress of Cecil rejoice that she could yet be- 
come the wife of Sir Willmott Burrell !" 

Constantia trembled. She had never before listened to 
such language, and she felt there must be something ap- 
palling in the motive that could give it utterance. Although 
her hand rested on the massive lock of the door, she had 
not power to turn the handle. If looks could wither, the 
Master of Burrell would have shrunk before her gaze ; yet 
he bore her indignant frown with more audacity than he 
could have believed he possessed. 

"If your communication concerns my father, speak, sir; 
if not'* — she paused, and he took up the sentence — 

" If not, Constantia casts me off for ever ! Yet," he add- 
ed in a tone of insulting pity, " I would spare your feelings, 
fiw you have been a most affectionate child." 

" Sir," interrupted Constance, " I hope I am too true a 
daughter to hear those taunts with patience: your insinua- 
tions I despise, and I defy you to utter an accusation against 
him that could summon a tint of crimson to my cheek!" 

"But I could speak that which would make the red 
cheek pale, Lady-^What think you of— of — of murder V 

Constantia's eye gleamed for a moment like a meteor, 
and then it became fixed and faded ; her form assumed the 
rigidity of marble, and at each respiration her lips foil more 
and more apart. The villain became alarmed, and, taking 
her hand, would have led her to her seat; but his touch re- 
called her to herself: she darted from him to the centre of 
the room, and there, her arm extended, her fine head thrown 
back, every feature, as it were, bursting with indignation, 
she looked like a youthful priestess denouncing vengeanca 
on a sinful world. 

"If I could curse," she said, " you should feel it heavDy; 
but the evil within you will do its own work, and my soul 
be saved from sin. Away ! away ! and you thought to fri^t 
me with that horrid sound ! My dear, dear father!" 

" I declare before Heaven," interrupted Burrell, "it ia to 
rave him that I speak! The damnin^^ proofs of his guilt 
are within my hold.' If you perform the contract, neither 
tortures nor death shall wring them from me ; if you do 
not — mark me — I will be revenfjed !" 

"Silly,-vvicked that I was," exclaimed Constance, "not 
to command you before him instantly, that the desperate 
lie might be sent back into your throat, and choke you with 
its venom ! Come with me to my father ! — Ah, foul coward ! 
you shrink, but you shall not escape! — To ray father Vh 
•tantly ! 
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Barrel! would have restrained her, but it was impossible. 
Finding that he did not move, she was rushing past him, 
when he arrested her progress for an instant, saying — 

** Since you will thus dare the destruction of your only 
parent, it is fitting you know of whose murder he is accused." 
He drew nearer to lier, so near that she felt his hatefbl 
breath upon her cheek, as, like the serpent in the Garden of 
Eden, he distilled the deadly poison into her ear. A slight 
convulsion, succeeded by an awful paleness, passed over her 
countenance; but rallying, she darted on him another look 
of defiance and scorn, and flew to her father's chamber. 

The old man had been sleeping, but awoke as she en- 
tered, and, probably refreshed by the short repose he had 
enjoyed, stretched forward his arms to his daughter with an 
expression of confiding fondness, which, in the then state of 
Constantia's feelings, but added to the agony she endured. 
She could not resist the mute appeal; falling on her knees, 
she buried her face amid the drapery of his robe. In this 
posture she continued for a few minutes: her lips uttered 
no word, but her bosom heaved as if in mortal struggle, and 
her hard breathings were almost groans. At length, still 
kneeling, she raised her head, her hands clasped, her swol- 
len but tearless eyes fixed upon the pale, anxious, and 
alarmed countenance of her parent. He would have spoken, 
but she raised her finger in token that she entreated silence; 
a moment afler wards she addressed him in broken and dis- 
jointed sentences. 

" I can hardly give it utterance — and when I think upon 
it, I know not why I should intrude so vile a falsehood on 
your ear, my father; but Burrell seemed so real, so fearfully 
real in what he said, that I tremble still, and my voice 
comes heavily to my lips." She paused for breath, and 
pressed her clasped hands on her bosom. 

Sir Robert, imagining that she alluded to her marriage^ 
which he knew Burrell must have been urging upon her, 
replied — 

** My dearest child knows that I have not pressed her 
union; but Sir Willmott is so anxious — so attached, — and, I 
must say, that my gray hairs would go peacefiilly to' the 
grave were I to see her his wife. I am almost inclined to 
think my Constance capricious and unjust upon this point; 
but I am sure her own good sense, her regard for her 
fiither ^" 

** Merciful powers!" interrupted Constance, wildly; "and 
is it really possible that you knew of his proposal 1 Ay, ay, 
you might have known that^ but you could not know the 
awfb1« the konid threat he held out to me^ if I did ^ 
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comply with his demand-^-ay, demand for tin immediate 
union 1" 

** It was very imprudent, very useless, in fact," said the 
Baronet, peevishly, his mind reverting to the proposals of 
the Buccaneer, which be l^lievedBurrell had communicated 
to Constantia; " very absurd to trouble you with the know- 
ledge he possesses of my affairs — that is strange wooing — ^but 
goal will arise from it, for you will now, knowing the great, 
* the overpowering motive that I iiave for seeing your union 
accomp] ishod " 

The Baronet's sentence remained unfinished, for the look 
and manner of his daughter terrified him. She had risen 
from her knees, and stood, her eyelids, straining from her 
glaring eyes, that were fixed upon her father ; while her 
hands were extended, as if to shut out tlie figure upon which 
she still gazed. 

" It is all madness — moon-struck madness," she exclaimed, 
and her arms dropped at either side as she spoke; "some 
cruel witchery surrounds me ; but I will speak and break 
the spell. Father, you are not a murderer? you did not mur- 
der " and she, too, vfhispered a name, as if it were one 

that the breath of heaven should not bear. 

The Baronet sprang from his seat, as if a musket-ball had 
entered his heart. 

" 'Tis false !" he exclaimed; " there is no blood upon my 
hand — look at it — look at it ! Burrell has no proofs — unless 
that villain Dalton has betrayed inc,"' he added, in a lower 
tone; ** Uit I did not the act, the blood is on his head, and 
not on mine. Constance, my child, the only thing on earth 
now that can love me; do not curse — do not spurn me. I 
ask not your sacrifice, that I may be saved ; — but do not curse 
me— do not curse your father." 

The hauj>hty Baronet fell, humbled to the dust, at his 
daughter's feet, clasping her knees in awful emotion, but 
daring not to look upon the face of his own child. 

It would be as vain to attempt, as it would be impossible 
to analyze, the feelings of that high-souled woman daring 
moments of such intense misery. She neither spoke nor 
wept; nor did she assist her father, by any effort, to arise; 
but, without a sentence or a word, folding her mourning 
robe arcund her, she glided like a ghost forth from thf 
chamber. When she returned, her step had lost its elastic 
city, and her eye its light; she moved as if in a heavy atmo- 
sphere, and her father did not dare to look upon her, as she 
seated herself by the chair he had resumed. 

She took his hand, and put it, but did not press it, ta her 
lips: he thought he felt a tear drop upon his burningr fin- 
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gers; but the long hair that fell over her bvow, concealed 
her fkce. He was the first to break the dreadRil and oppres- 
sive stillness. ^ 

"I would speafc with Burroll: there mtist have been 
treachery — Of hiniself, believe me, he knew nothing: but I 
was so taken by surprise, that I did not consider — " 

" Stop, sir, I entreat you," interrupted Constance. " There 
is now no motive for consideration: I have just seen, -and 
promised to be the wife of Sir Willmo'tt Burrell within this 
week — and three of its days are already past : — his silence, 
and your honour are secured." 

The unhappy man was powerless and subdued ; h,e hid 
his face amid the pillows of the chair, and wept bitterly. 
Constance walked to the window : the beams of the silv* 
moon dwelt with more than usual brightness on the tops wai 
around the foliage of the trees that encircled the Fairy 
Ring, where, but an hour before, her footsteps had lingered 
with her friend. All iaround seemed buried in the most 
profound stillness ; not the bay of a dog, nor the hum of an 
insect, disturbed the repose that slept on every plant and 
flower, and covered the earth as with a garment. Suddenly 
a nightingale flew past the window, and resting its breast 
on the bough of an old thorn, poured forth a delicious strain 
of melody. Constance leaned her throbbing forehead against 
the cold stained glass, and the tenderness of the wild bird's 
untaught music penetrated her soul ; large tears flowed 
down her cheeks, and her seared heart was relieved, for a 
little, of its overwhelming horrors. She then returned to 
her Other's side ; and again taking his hand in hers, said, 
in a calmer voice, « 

" Fatlier, we have both need of consolation — ^let us read 
and pray together." 

"It is too late to attempt deceiving you longer, Con- 
stance ; yet I would fain explain " 

" Not now, father. We will pray." 

"And you will be happy; or if not, you will not curse 
him who has wrought your misery 1" 

" I have too much need of blessing. Bless, bless you, my fa- 
ther! — Let us now seek consolation where only it is to be 
found." 

" But may I not speak with Burrell ! I want to know ^" 

" Father ! I entreat you, peace. It is now useless ; the 
die is cast — ^for me — ^for us — in this world — useless all, ex* 
cept the aid that, under any trials, we can ask and receive 
from Heaven." 

" My child, call me your dear father, as you were wont; 
and let your soft lips press upon my hand as there were 
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fondness in thenok—You said you would pot curse me, Con* 
stance/* 

*' Bless, bless you, my dear father!" She kissed his 
hand, and having lighted the chamber lamp, read one of the 
penitential psalms of the King of Israel, when sin, and the 
wretchedness that follows sin, became too heavy for him to 
bear. 

•* And now let us pray," said Constantia, conceiving that 
her &ther*s mind was more composed ; "let us offer up pe- 
titions to the Source of all mercy and forgiveness." 

" I cannot pray," he said ; " my lips may move, but my 
heart is hardened." 

" We will learn of Him who softened the stony rock, 
that the Children of Promise might taste of the living wa- 
ters in a strange land." 

And her earnest and beautiful prayer floated to the Al- 
mighty's throne, from that dull and heavy chamber, a re- 
cora of the ftdthflil and self-sacrificing spirit whose purest 
earthly temple is a woman's heart. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Yet spite of all tbat Nature did 

To make his uncouth form forbid, ) 

This creature dared to love. 

« « * • 

But virtue can itself advance 
To what the favourite fools of chance 
By fortune seem design'd. 

Parnkll. 

*' Is your sweet lady out yet, pretty Barbara 1" inquired 
Robin Hays of Barbara Iverk, as he met her in the flower- 
garden of Cecil Place, when it was nearly mid-day. 

" My poor lady is, I am sure, very ill ; or, what is still 
worse, ill at ease," replied the maiden : " She has not been 
in bed all night, I know, for the couch was undisturbed this 
morning, so I just came here to gather her some flowers : 
fresh flowers must always do one good, and I think I never 
Baw so many in bloom so early." 

" Barbara, did you ever hear tell of a country they call 
the Eaatr' 

"A country!" repeated Barbara, whose knowledge of 
geography was somewhat more extensive than that of Robin, 
although she had not travelled so much ; " I believe there 
are many countries in the East." 

." Well, I dare say there may be, Mistress Barbara: you arc 
going to chop scholarship with me ; but yet, I suppose, you do 
not know that they have in that country a new way of making 
love. It is not new to them, though it be new to- us." 

" Oh, dear Robin ! what is it 1" 

" Why, suppose they wished you, a young pretty maiden 
afl you are, to understand that I, a small d'eformed dragon, 
regarded you, only a little, like the beginning of love, they 
would — " Robin stooped as he spoke, and plucked a rose- 
bud that had anticipated summer — " they would give you 
this bud. But, suppose they wanted you to believe I loved 
you very much, indeed, they would choose you out a full- 
blown rose. Barbara, I cannot find a full-blown rose ; but 
I do not love you the less for that." 

" Give me the bud, Robin, whether or no ; it is the first 
of the season : — ^my lady will be delighted with it — if, in- 
deed, any thing can delight her '." 

" I will give it you to keep ; not to give away, even to 
your lady. Ah, Barbara ! if I had any thing worth giving, 
you would not refuse it." 

^' And can any thing be better worth giving, or having, 
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than sweet flowers 1" said the simple girl. " Only it pains 
me to pull them — they die so soon — and then, every leaf 
that falls away from them, looks like a reproach !" 

" Should you be sorry if I were to die one of these days, 
Barbara," inquired the Ranger, " like one of those flowers!" 

" Sorry ! have I ever appeared ungrateful, Robin ? When 
first I came here, you used to be so kind to me .-—-indeed, 
you are always kind— only I fear- lately you are displeased 
with me about something or other. You have avoided me — 
are you angry, Robin V 

" Indeed I am not; nor do I forget how often you have 
driven away the ' shadows' that used to come over me." 

"And do you — ^I mean, do you esteem me as much as everl 

Robin looked earnestly into her face, and then taking her 
hand, gently replied : 

" I do esteem you, as you term it, more than ever ; but I 
also love you. When a little helpless thing, I took you from 
your father's arms : I loved you then as a parent would love 
a child. When Lady Cecil took you under her care, and I 
'flaw you but seldom, my heart leaned towards the daughter 
of my best friend with a brother's love. And when, as I 
l^ave just said, the sunlight of your smile and the gentleness 
of your young girlish voice dispelled much melancholy from 
my mind, I thought — no matter what. But now the case is 
altered — you see in me a mere lump, a deformed creature, a 
being unseemly to look upon, a wretch !" 

" Robin Hays, you wrong yourself," interrupted Barbara ; 
** I do not see you tlius, nor think you thus. The raven is 
not a beautiful bird, nor hath it a sweet voice, yet it was 
welcomed and beloved of the prophet Elijah." 

" So it was, Barbara ; but why 1-^-because it was useful to 
him in his hour of need. Think you that, in the time of his 
triumph and prosperity, he would have taken it to his bosom, 
as if it had been a dove 1" 

" I do not see why he should not," she said : " Grod is so 
good, that. he never takes away one beauty without bestow- 
ing another; and the raven's glossy wing might be to some 
even more beautiful than the purple plumage of the dove: 
at all events, so excellent a man would not be chained by 
mere eye-beauty, which, after all, passeth quickly. Though 
I think it was very uncourteous of Mr. Fleet word to say in 
my hearing, Robin, that the time would come when Mistress 
Constance would be as plain-favoured as old Dame Compton, 
whose countenance looks like the worm-eaten cover of So- 
lomon Grundy's Bible 1" 

*' Ah, Barbara ! you are a good g'irl ; but suppose I were as 
rich as I ought to be before thinking of marrying — and sup- 
poeing yoB came to the knowledge of your fa£er, and he 
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agreed — and supposing Mistress Cecil did not say nay-^ 
supposing all this 1" 

Robin paused, and Barbara, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, commenced pulling to pieces the rose bud he had 
given her." 

" Supposing all this, Barbara——?" 

" Well, Robin V . 

" Do you thinks BkirbaFa, you would then — marry me ?" 

" I never thought of njarriage, seeing that I am too young, 
and withal, too inexperienced ; but there is one thing, Ro- 
bin " 

" I knew it," interrupted the Ranger, in one of his sudden 
bursts of bitterness ; " I might easily have known it — ^Beauty 
and ugliness ! — Fool ! fool ! to imagine that a girl could look 
on me without loatiiing ! There — ^go to your mistress, go 
to your mistress, and make gay sport of Robin Hays !" 

The soft eyes of Barbara filled with tears ; she made no 
reply, but prosecuted her attack on the rose-bud so vigorous- 
ly, that naught but the stem remained in her fingers. ' 

You need not have torn that rose to bits before my face! ' 
Ay, trample on its leaves as you do on my heart ! — Why do 
you not go to your mistress 1" 

"You are very wayward, Robin; one time smooth, at 
other times, and without cause, rugged as a path through a 
thorny common ; I can only pray that the Lord may teach you 
better than to misinterpret my words, and mock a poor girl 
who never entertained a thought to your disadvantage." 

She could say no more, for the large round tears forced 
their way down her cheeks, as she turned towards the house 
with a bowed head and a feeble step. But Robin's mood 
had again changed. 

" I beg your pardon, Barbara : forgive me ; and think, that 
if my mind sometimes takes a crooked turn, it is the fault of 
my damnable body !" 

" Do not swear; it is the profaneness of your words, and, 
I fear me too truly, of your life also, that hurts me. Oh, 
Robin ! do tell me who my father is, that I may find him, 
and have some.heart to lean upon that will not always cause 
me tears. My lady is ever sad, and you are ever wayward 
and uncertain : I am a double orphan ; and were it not for 
the consolation afforded me by better thoughts, should be 
most miserable." 

" Forgive me, girl, forgive me ; but every one alludes to 
this cursed deformity, and it is ill to bear — ^" said Robin, 
walking by her side. 

" I never alluded to it, never even thought of it," replied 
Barbara, sobbing ; " if the voice and the eye be kind, and 
above all, if ^e &ce become ^miliar, it is olifi^ all (we, 
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whether the features be formed according^ to beauty or 
otherwise. I never thought of looking into little Crisp^s 
fiice, when he licked my Imnd but now ; I only felt that the 
creature loved me.*' 

" Crisp is no more a beauty than his master," observed 
Robin, patting the dog„ who leaped to the caress : " but you 
cannot like him as well as black Blanche, or Bright-eye, 
your mistress's silken fiivourites, who show their teeth at the 
poor fellow whenever he approaches the entrance ?" 

" Bright-eye is a trifle conceited, I grant; but Blanche is 
like a lamb, only what can she do ! Crisp comes gammock- 
ing up, wagging his tail, seeming in the best of good hu- 
mours; poor Blanche receives him kindly, and sometimes 
walks before him to the buttery ; then, all of a sudden, just 
ite she is thinking how very glad she is to meet Crisp — 
thinking, too,' that notwithstanding his shaggy coat and 
crooked legs, he is a thousand times more to be esteemed 
. and liked than the fine and conceited Bright-eye — at that 
very time, and just as suddenly as you fly into your passions. 
Crisp stops, grins, twirls his tail, and will neither return her 
civility nor accept her invitation. What can poor Blanche 
do, Robin r 

This statement was made by the pretty Puritan with a 
, mingling of simplicity and shrewdness, for which, to have 
looked in her innocent face one would scarcely have given 
her credit. The tears of youth dry as quickly as the dews 
in summer ; and the young heart rebounds from grief as 
swiftly as the arrow from the bow. Robin looked upon her 
with doubting, but with strong affection. He knew, though 
he struggled with hope against the conviction, that Dalton's 
friendship would hardly induce him to bestow his daughter 
upon such an unpropitious personage as himself; and he felt 
assured — or at least believed, in his more gloomy moments, 
that so it nmst be — no woman could by any possibility feel 
affection for him. He was also, at times, under the full as- 
surance that Barbara only laughed at his addresses; and 
though she had more than once given him all reasonable 
encouragement, he most industriously placed it to the ac- 
count of the universality of female coquetry, a theory in 
which he most conscientiously believed. 

Without, therefore, any notice of her little fable, or the 
visible inference so easily drawn from the comparison be- 
tween Crisp and himself, he started off" from the subject 
nearest his heart, with an abrupt inquiry as to whether her 
mistress would be likely to go abroad that evening. 

" I dare say she will come out in the twilight," replied 
Barbara, who had sufficient of the sensitiveness of her sex 
to feeWeeply mortified at RoUn's heedlessness of her deli- 
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cate allusion, adding, " Good day ; I cannot dtay any longer 
with you ; bo give you good day ;" and she added in a lower 
tone, " a more gentle hdmour when next we meet" ^Wo- 
man's pride impelled her footsteps with extraordinary-alac- 
rity ; wbman*s affection, or curiosity, both of which are'often- 
times at war with her reason, obliged her to look h&cjf as 
she entered the postern, and then she enjoyed the little tri- 
umph of observing that Robin remained on the same spot 
gazing after her. 

" T don't think I said any thing very unkind to him," she 
thought while passing along the gallery. " I have a great 
mind to go back and ask him if he wanted to send any mes- 
sage to my lady; I did not give the poor fellow time to 
speak — I ought not to serve any one so — What would good 
Mr. Fleetword say, if he knew I spoke so snappishly to any 
fellow Christian? Keep your cold nose away from my hand. 
Master Bright-^e; you forget how you behaved to my 
friend Crisp yesterday." 

Just as she arrived at this point of her soliloquy, she stood 
before a window, overlooking the part of the garden where 
she had left Robin. — He was no longer there ! and the fond 
heart of little Barbara, at once forgetful of the harshness 
and waywardness of her early friend, was only aroused from, 
profound reasoning upon her own unworthiness, by a smart 
tap on the shoulder from the fidr hand of Lady Frances 
Cromwell. 

" Pretty Barbara in meditation!" she exclaimed; — "but 
this is no time to ask upon what or why. What is the mean- 
ing of your lady's sudden resolve?" 

" What resolve, madam ?" 

" Why, a resolve to marry Sir Willmott Burrell within 
this week." 

Barbara was panic-struck : she remained silent for a few 
minutes, and then clasping her hands, implored Lady Fran- 
ces to do — she knew not what 

" Ah ! she will die, my Lady ! she will die ! for who could 
live married to such a man? He is indeed a fearful husband 
for such a one. My Lady, I know she does not love him— 
she never did — never could. I have heard her say in her 
sleep " 

" What, good maid 1" asked Lady Frances eagerly, and 
with her usual curiosity. But the habitual integrity of Bar- 
bara's mind was awakened : with tears and sobs she replied—- 

" What I must not, as a true girl, repeat I crave your 
pardon, my Lady, but it would ill become me to speak of 
what is said in sleep: only, dear, dear lady, if you love my 
dear mistress— if her life be dear to you— prevent, if p^- 
ble, this marriage." "^^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

And them beside a ladie faire he saw,, 

Standing alone on foote in foule array ; 
To whom himself he hastily did draw. 
To wee.t the cause of so uncomely fray. 
And to depart them, if so be he may. 

Spenser. 

The Lady Frances Cromwell was not likely to keep se- 
cret grief, or any thing else she had the power of disclosing : 
forthwith she proceeded to assail Constance Cecil with a 
torrent of exclamations and expostulations, to support which 
no inconsiderable degree of philosophy was requisite. The 
intention, however, sanctified the ijeed, and Constance, for 
some time, only pressed her hand in reply : at length she 
said — 

" You see me, dearest Frances, at present under much 
depression : — a dark cloud is over me ; but, I entreat you, 
heed it not. I am about to do what is right, and not even 
the commands of his Highness, your father, could prevent it, 
if indeed you were to act upon the Iiint you have given me, 
and procure his interference. My fate is sealed, irrevoca- 
bly sealed! And do you wonder that I tremble at the 
change I am about to undergo, the awful change from maid 
to wife 1 Barbara, good maid, let me see no more of tears, 
but smiles, as in past times. And now I entreat you both, 
sweet friends, (for that humble girl has a heart formed by 
tenderness for what is more exalted — friendship,) leave nae. 
You, my dear Lady Frances, will to-day, for my sake and 
for his, be as much as possible with my father; he must 
grieve at this parting — it is but natural; — and you, girl — 
there, go to your embroidery." 

Barbara looked into her lady's face, seized her hand, and 
pressed it alternately to her heart and lips. 

" I will sit in yonder nook, dear mistress ; I will not turn 
towards you, nor speak, nor breathe — you may fancy me a 
statue, so silent, so immoveable will rest your little Barba- 
ra. Blanche and Bright-eye, and even that black wolf- 
hound, remain in the chamber, and why not 17 Am I lesa 
faithful, or less thoughtful, than a dog? and would you treat 
me worse 1 Besides, dear lady, your wedding-clothes ! There 
is not a satin or a silver robe, nor farthingale, nor cardinal^-^ 
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not a Icoie ostrich plume, that is not of six feshions past ! 
Good, my lady, if it is to be, you must wed as of a right be- 
comes your high descent My Lady Frances can well 
speak of this; and as there is no time to send to Ltmdon 
now, her tire-women would help me to arrange the robes 
necessary upon such occasions." 

" Peace, Barbara ! I mean to dress as well befits this 
bridal ; so trouble not thyself as to the tiring ; but go, my 
gentle girl, go, go." 

" And may I not crouch yonder, where so often I have 
read to you, and sung the little ballads that you taught me 
foy pastime 1" 

"Or those that poor Robin taught youT I wish that 
young man, Barbara, had a more settled way of life ; for, 
despite his awkward form, there is much that is noble and 
elevated about him. However, make no haste to wed, and, 
above all, guard wejl your heart ; keep a keen watch over 
your affections — ay, watch them, and pray, pray fervently, 
poOr girl, that they may go to him who may have your 

"They shall go," said Barbara, rising to follow Lady 
Frances, who had abruptly left the chamber to conceal her 
tears ; " I would not marry a king — I mean, madam, a gCH 
vemor — If I did not love him 1 — Why should 1 1" 

" Why should you, indeed, my kind Barbara! There, go 
and tell your Master, tell also Sir Willmott, that, I have 
much to do and much to think upon ; so that to-day they- 
must excuse my absence. It is an awful thing this mar« 
riage, — an unknown, or at least unchartered course to enter 
on ; to virgin minds," she murmured, as her faithftil attend- 
ant left the room, "at all times full of doubts, ay, even when 
love is pilot, and the fond soul brim-full of hope. I too, 
who had such dreams of happiness, of good and holy hap- 
piness — ^the interchange of kindness,- the mutual zeal» the 
tender care— the look, so vigilant and gentle, so full of pure 
blandishment — the outpouring of thoughts on thoughts— 
the words, so musical, because so rich with the heart's 
truth ; and so I fancied love and its fulfilment, marriage. — 
Well knew I of the contract: yet still I dreamed and hoped, 
yes, slept and dreamed; but to be awakened thus, — ^to such 
unutterable horror ! Thank God, my mother is in heaven 1 
that is the solitary drop of comfort in my life's poison-bowl 
—My mother's death a comfort ! Alas, alas !" 

She covered her face with her hands, and we draw the 
Grecian painter's veil over the contending fedings it would 
be impossible adequately to portray. 

Sir Willmott Burrell bnsUed and chafed, and gave orders 
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to his serving-men, and to those now called tailors ; visited 
the neighbouring gentry, but spoke not of his approaching 
marriage, which he preferred abould take place as silently 
as might be. Nevertheless he had far too much depending 
upon the succeeding hours to pass the day either in quiet or 
composure. He had braved through his mterview with the 
unhappy Sir Robert Cecil, and urged, as an excuse for his 
conduct, the extremity to which his love was driven by Con- 
fltantia's decided rejection of his suit ; carefully, however, 
concealing from her unfortunate parent the fkct that she 
loved another. 

Sir Robert had sent several messages to his ^aughtor, 
imploring her to see him, but iu vain — she resolutely re- 
fused, wisely dreading the result of such an interview. — 
** This day and to-morrow is all the time," she said, ** I can 
call my own, until — for me — time has entered upon eterni- 
ty. All I implore then, is, that I may be alonje, the mistress 
of myself during such brief space." * ^ 

When the sun was set, Barbara entered her Yoom with a 
slight evening meal. Her mistress was sitting, or rather 
lying on a low couch, opposite a table, upon which stood a 
small dial, mounted in chased silver, reprei^ntixig a garland 
of flowers. 

■" Lay it down, good girl ; I cannot taflte it at preset I 
have been watching the minnte-hand f)ace' round that dial — 
Is it, indeed, near seven? It was an ill thought of the fo- 
reign craftsman to set Time amid roses ; he should have 
placed it among thorns. Is the evening fine!" 

" Fine, but yet sober, my lady ; the sun has quite set, and 
the birds are silent and at roost, except the old blackbird, 
who whistles late, and the wakeful robin, ^^ho. sometimes 
bandies music with the nightingale — Would ^you hke'to 
hear them, madam ?" * " ,- " 

" Not just now, Barbara : but leave me out the hood, — 
Did my father again ask fbr me ]" 

" Not since, mistress. Mr. Fleetword is with him." — 
Barbara left the room. 

" I cannot tell why, my lady," she said earnestly to Lady 
Prances, whom she met in the vestibule — " I cannot divine 
the reason, but this bridal has to me the semblance of a fu^ 
neral. God shield us all from evil ! there is a cold de^tit- 
like chill throughout the house. I heard — (though, my 
Lady, I do not believe in such superstitions,) but I heard the 
death-watch tick — tick — ticking, as plain as I hear the old 
clock now chime seven! And I saw — I was wide awake — 
yet I saw a thin misty countenance, formed as of the white 
*pray of the salt-sea wave, so sparkling, so shadowy, yet so 
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clear, come between me and the moonbeams, and raise its 
hand thus. — Oh, mercy — mercy — mercy !" she shrieked, so 
as to startle the Lady Frances, and then as hastily ex- 
claimed, " La ! madam, to think of the like ! if it isn't that 
little muddy, nasty Crisp, who has found mc out ! I will 
tell you the rest by and by, madam, only I want to turn this 
little beast into the shrubbery, that he may find his mas- 
ter." 

At another time Lady Frances would have rallied her for 
accompanying, instead of .dismissing Crisp to the garden; 
but a weight of sorrow seemed also to oppress her. Her 
usually high spirits'^^^ere gone, and she made no observation, 
but retrettc^l to the library. 

A few ntoments after the occurrence of this little inci- 
dent, Constance was seated on the bank in "the Fairy 
Ring," pondering the dread change that iiad taken place 
since the previous night. 

^ The everting, as Barbara had expressed it, was fine, but 
fibber. The lilac and the laburnum were in full blossom, 
but they appeared faded to Constantia's eyes ; so complete- 
ly ai^even our senses under the control of circumstances. 
Sorrow is a aad mystifier, turning the green leaf yellow, 
and steeping young roses in tears. She had not been long 
fleated, when a step, a separating of the branches, and Wal- 
ter De Guerre was at her feet Constance recoiled from 
what at heart she loved, as it had been a thing she hated ; 
and the look and motion could not hav^ been unnoticed by 
her lover. 

" I have heard, Mistress Cecil — ^heard all ! — that you are 
about to be married — married to a man you despise— about 
to sacrifiqp youwelf for some ambitious view — some mad 
resolve — some, to me, incomprehensible determination ! — 
And I swore 10 aeek you out — to see you before the fetal 
act, had it been In your own balls; and to tell you that you 
will never again feel what happiness is " 

" I know it I" interrupted Constance, in a voice whose 
music was solemn and heavy as her thoughts: "Walter, I 
know it well. I never sball feel happy, never expect it, — 
an4 it would have been but humanity to have spared me 
this meeting, unwished for as it now is. You, of all crea- 
tures in this wide, wide world, I would avoid — Yes, Walter, 
avoid for ever! Besides," she continued, with energy^ 
** what do you here 1 This place — ^this spot, is no more rare 
fhmi his intrusion than from yours. If you loved, if yon 
ever loved me, away! And oh, Walter! — ^if the know- 
ledge — the most true, most sad knowledge, that I am mise- 
xtUe — more miserable than ever you can be — ^be any sooth- 
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img. to your spirit, take it with you !^-only away, away — ^put 
£» broad sea between us, now and for ever ! If Sir Will- 
mott Burrell slept with his fathers the sleep of a thousand 
^ad, I could never be yours. You seem astonished, and 
•0 was I yesternight ; but it is true — ^true — true — sd put the 
broad sea between us quickly, Walter, now, and for ever !" 

Tllie CavalieF looked as if he understood her not, or 
tbojig^ht her senses wandered ; at last he said, ** But vi^hy 
,wlm you, with a fortune to command, and a spirit to enjoy 
whatever is bright, or beautiful, or glorious — why should 
you fetter your free-born willl There is a cunning myste- 
ry about it, Constance ;" (Constance shuddered, and hid her 
mce lest its expression should betray something of her se- 
cret ;) " a mystery I cannot solve : confide it to me, and so- 
lemnly I swear, not only never to divulge, but to peril, with 
my good sword, my heart's richest and warmest blood, in 
any cause that can free you from this bad man. Nor do I 
expect aught of you in return, nor any thing ask, save that 

you may be happy, with any, any but this 1 cannot speak 

Lis hated name." ** . 

Constance was too agitated to reply. Under presejtt cir- 
cumstances, she would have given worlds not to ha^seen 
Walter; and having seen him, she knew not what to say, 
or how to think, or act : the painful struggle she endurdd, 
deprived her of the power of utterance. 

" It is not for myself I speak, Constantia ; though now I 
need not tell you that the love of boyhood has never been 
banished from my bosom. The remembrance of the hours 
we spent together, before a knowledge of the world, before 
a change in the constitution of our country, shed its malign 
influence, not over our hearts, but over our destinies, — toe 
remembrance of those hours has been the blessing, the soli- 
tary blessing of my exile ; it has been the green oasis in the 
desert of my existence : amid the turmoil of battle it has 
led me on to victory ; amid the dissipation of the royal 
court, it has preserved me from taint. The remembrance 
of Constance, like the night-star that cheers the mariner on 
the wide sea, has kept all holy and hopeful feelings around 
my heart; telling of home, my early home, and its enjoy- 
ments — of Constance, the little affectionate, but hifidi-souled 
girl— the " 

"Stop!" interrupted Constance, with an agonized ex- 
pression; "stop, I conjure you! I know what you were 
going to say; you were about to repeat that which my 
mother loved to call me — your wife ! She did not mean it 
in mockery, though it sounds so now, like a knell from the 
lower eartk But one thusg, Walter, one request I have to 
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make — ^You pray sometimes 1 — ^the time has been when we 
have prayed together ! — when next you pray, thank God 
that SHE is dead !*' 

** How ! thank God that ray kind and early friend — ^that 
your mother is dead !" repeated the young man, in a voice 
of astonishment 

** Even so, Walter. You would not see her stretched ' 
upon the rack? would not see her exposed to tortures, such 
as at no very distant period the saints of our own Church 
endured? — ^would not see her torn limb from limb by wild 
horses ?" 

"Heavens! Constantia, are you mad?" exclaimed Wal- 
ter, terrified at her excited and distraught manner. 

" I am not mad," she replied, in a changed and subdued 
tone ; " but do not forget (and let it be on your knees) to 
thank God that my mother \b dead ; and that the cold clay 
presses the temples, which, if they were alive, would thrdb 
and burn as mine do now." , 

She pressed her hands on her brow; while the youth, 
appalled and astonished, gazed on her in silence. 

" It is well thought on," she said, recovering her self- 
command much more quickly than he could have imagined 
possible. " I will give it you ; it would be sinful to keep it 
after that dread to-morrow ; even now, what do I with your 
gift?" She drew forth from her bosom the locket of which 
we have before spoken, and, looking on it fondly for a mo- 
ment, thought, though not aloud, " Poor little fragment of 
the glittering sin that tempts mankind to their destruction! 
I heeded not your chasing nor your gems; but once (forgive 
it, God, forgive it !) thought &r too much of him who gave 
it : I should have known better. I will not look on you 
again, lest you take root within the heart on which you 
have rested : though it wIbs then in innocence, yet now it. 
is a crime — ^There— " she held it towards him with a trem- 
bling hand. While het arm was thus extended, Burrell 
rushed from behind the covert of a wide-spreading laurel^ 
and with an action at once unmanly and insulting, snatched 
the trinket from her hand and flung it on the sward. 

Magic itself could not have occasioned a greater change 
ia the look, the manner, the entire appearance of the heiress 
«f Cecil. She drew herself up to her full height, and 
instantly demanded, '*How Sir Willmott Burrell M»red to 
act thus in her presence ?" 

Tlie Cavalier drew his sword from its sheath ; Burrell 
was not backward in following the example. He returned 
Coiistantia*s look of contempt with one of Bsaeasab^jkhe pe- 
cdiiar glance that becomes so effective from under a hali^ 
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closed lid — and then his eye glared like that of the hooded 
snake, while he replied — 

" Methought the lady in her chamber : the destined bride, 
during the day, keeps to her own apartment ; 'tis the soft 
niffht that draws her' forth to interchange love-pledges and 
soft sayings." 

"Villain!" exclaimed De Guerre with startling energy, 
" hold thy blasj^eming tongue, nor dare to imagine, much 
Jess express, auffht of 3iis lady that is not pure as heaven's 
, own firmament ! ' 

" Oh, my good sir," said the other, " I know you now I 
the braggart at my lady Cecil's funeral — the pall-bearer — 
the chiirch-yard lounger — the r'." 

" Hold, coward !" interrupted the Cavalier, grinding the 
words between his teeth. " Lady, I entreat you to retire ; 
this is no scene for you : — Nay, but you must !" 

"Touch her not!" exclaimed Burirell, the brutality of 
his vile nature fully awakened at perceiving Walter attempt 
to take her hand ; " Touch her not, though you are doubtless 
the youth to whom her heart is given." 

"Forbear, faff ejaculated CcMistance ; "if you have the 
spirit of a majo, forbear!" 

" Oh, then, jrour passion has not been declared by words — 
you have spoken by actions !" he retorted with redoubled 
acrimony. 

The reply to this gross insult was made by the point of 
De Gurere's sword resting on Burrell's breast. 

" Defend yourself, or die like a vile dog !" thundered the 
Cavalier, and Sir Willmott was obliged to stand on his de- 
fence. 

The feelings of the woman overcame those (^ the heroine, 
and Constance shrieked for help, when she beheld the com- 
batants fairly engaged in a feud where the shedding of blood 
appeared inevitable. Her call was answered, but not by 
words ; scarcely more than three or four thrusts had bden 
made and returned, when a stout gentleman, clad -in a dark 
and tight-fitting vest strode nearly between them, and 
clashed the tough blade of his broad basket-hilted sword 
upon their more graceful, but less substantial, weapons, so 
as to strike them to tlie earth. Thus, without speaking 
word or farther motion, he cast his eyes first on the one, 
then on the other, still holding their weapons under, more, 
however, by the power of his countenance, than of his arm. 

" Put up your swords!" he said at length, in a low stem 
voice, — ^**put up your swords!" he repeated; then seeing 
that though Burrell's rapier had leaped into its rest, De 
Guene retained bis unsheathed, "put up your sword, sirr' 
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he said again in a loud tone, that sounded awfully through 
the still twilight, and then stamped upon the ground with 
such force and energy, that a young oak, near which he 
stood, seemed to heave in the yielding earth : " the air is 
damp, I say, and good steel should be kept from rust Young 
men, keep your weapons in their scabbards, until God and 
your country call them forth, then draw according to the 
knowledge — ^according to the faith that i^ in ye; but a 
truce to idle brawling." * 

" I would first know who it is," demanded Walter, still 
in fierce anger, " who breaks m upon us and commands us 
ihusV 

" Have you so soon forgotten Major Wellmore young man!" 
replied tlie stranger in his harshest voice: " I little thought 
that he of tlie English graft upon a French stock would have 
carried such brawling into the house of my ancient friend. 
Sir Willmott Burrell, I lament that the fear of the Lord is 
not with you, or you would not use carnal weapons so indis- 
criminately ; go to, and think what the Protector would say, 
did he find you thus employed." 

" But, sir," said De Guerre, no less over-awed by the im- 
perative manner of Major Wellmore, "I, ht least, care 
not for the Protector, nor am I to be baffled of my just re- 
venge by any of his officers." 

"Wouldst fight with me, then*?" inquired the Major, 
with much good temper, and placing himself between the 
opponents. 

" If it so pleasure you," replied the youth, abating not a jot 
of his determination ; " when I have made this treacherous 
and false fellow apologize to the Lady Constance, and after- 
wards to me for his unproved and unprovoked words." 

During the parley, Constance had remained fixed and im-* 
moveable; but a new feeling now seemed to animate her, 
as she approached, and clinging to Major Wellmore's arm 
for support, spoke in an audible but tremulous voice. 

" Walter, I entreat, I command you to let this matter 
rest. I shall not debase myself by condescending to assert 
what Sir Willmott Burrell ought and does believe — ^that I 
came not here to meet you by any appointment. I say his 
heart tells him at this moment that such a proceeding would 
be one of which he knows I am incapable." 

" If any reflection has been made upon Mistress Cecil," 
observed Major Wellmore, " I will be the first to draw steel 
in her cause. Sir Willmott, explain this matter. Young 
fiir," he continued, noting Walters ire and impatience, " a 
foldier's honour is as dear to me as it can be to you." 

A^ell felt and appeared exceedingly perplexed; but 
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with bis nK)6t insinuating manner, and a tremulous voice, he 
replied: — 

** Mistress Cecil will, I hope, allow for the excess of oSec- 
tion that gave rise to such needless jealousy. On conside- 
ration, I perceive at once that she would not, could not, act 
or think in any way unworthy of herself." He bowed pro* 
foundly, as he spoke, to Constantia, who clung still more 
closely to Major Wellmore's arm, and could hardly forbear 
tttterii^ the contempt she felt; at every Instant her truthful 
nature urged her to speak all she thoughfiindlinew, to set 
Burrell at defiance, and hold him up to the^ detestation he 
merited : but her father, and her fether's crime ! the dreads 
ful thought sent back the blood that rushed so warmly from 
her heart in icy coldness to its seat; and the high-souled 
woman was compelled to receive the apology with a droop- 
ing head, and a spirit bowed almost to breaking by intense 
and increasing anguish. 

" And you are satisfied with this !" exclaimed the Cava- 
lier, striding up to her ; " you, Constance Cecil, are satisfied 
with tin's ! But, by Him whose unquenchable stars are now 
shining in their pure glory over our heads, I am not! — 
CowaS ! coward ! and liar I m your teeth, Sir William Bur- 
rell ! as such I will proclaim you all through his majesty's 
dominions, by word of mouth and deed of sword !" 

"Walter, Walter!" exclaimed Constance, clasping her 
hands. 

•* I crave your pardon, Lady," said Burrell, without alter- 
ing his tone ; " but do not thus alarm yourself t my sword 
shall not again, be drawn upon a low and confirmed malig- 
nant Sir," turning firom his opponent and addressing the 
stranger, " heard you not how he applied the forbidden title 
of majesty to the man Charles Stuart; shall I not forthwith 
arrest him for high treason 1 — ^runneth not the act so, formed 
for the renouncing and disannulling of the pretended title of 
the late man's progeny ?" 

" Perish such acts and their devisers !" shouted the Cava- 
lier, losing all prudence in the excitement of the moment. 
" Let the Lady retire, while we end this quarrel as becomes 
men !'* 

" Heed him not, heed him not, I implore, T entreat you !" 
exclaimed Constance, sinking to the earth at the feet of 
Major Wellraore, by whom the hint of Burrell was appa- 
rently unnoticed ; *' the lion takes not advantage of the deer 
caught in the hunter's toils, and he is distraught, I know 
he is !" 

''I am not distraught. Miss Cecil, though I have suffered 
enough to make me so: what care I for acts formed by <|. 
pack of regicides!'* 
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** Young man," interrupted the old officer with ft burst of 
fierce and strong passion that, like a mountain torrent, car- 
ried all before it, " /arrest you in the name of the Common- 
wealth and its Protector ! A night in one of the lonexham^ 
bers of Cecil Place will cool the bravo-blood that riots m 
your veins, and teach you prudence, if the Lord denies you 
grace." 

He laid his hand so heavily on De Guerre's shoulder, 
that his frame quailed beneath its weight, while the point of 
his sword rested on the peaceful grass. Burrell attempted, 
at the same instant, to steal the weapon from his hand : the 
Cavalier grasped it firmly ; while Major Wellmore, darting 
on the false Knight a witiliering look, emphatically observed^ 
and with a total change of manner — 

" / can, methinks, make a good capture without your aid, 
kind sir ; although I fully appreciate your zeal in the caus€ 
of the Commonwealth /" The latter part of the sentence 
was pronounced with a slow and ironical emphasis; then, 
turning to De Guerre, he added, " I need not say to you 
that, being under arrest, your sword remains with me." 

De Guerre presented it in silence ; for the result of hii^ 
interview with Constantia had rendered him indifferent to 
his fate, and, although but an hour before it would have 
been only with his life that his sword had been relinquished^ 
he now cared not for the loss of either. 

Major Wellmore took the weapon, and appeared for a mo- * 
ment to consider whether he should retain it or not : he de- 
cided on the former, and in a cold, calm voice commanded 
his prisoner to move forward. De Guerre pointed to Coik- 
stantia, who had neither shrieked nor fainted, but stood a 
mute statue of despair in the clear light of the young spring 
moon, whose early and resplendent beams fell in a silver 
shower on her bared and beautiful head. 

" I will take care of Mistress Cecil," said the insidious 
Burrell. • 

As he spoke, Lady Frances, who, alarmed at the absence 
of her friend, had come forth to seek her, bounded into the 
Fairy King, and as suddenly screamed, and stood irresolute 
amid the dread circle. The major immediately spoke : 

"Lady Frances, pray conduct your friend: Sir Willmott 
Burrell, we follow you to the nearest entrance." 

"And now," said Constantia, as her head, fell on the bo- 
som of her friend, " he is in the lion's den — ^fully and for 
ever destroyed !" Nature was exhausted: it was long er% 
tjhe again E^ke^ 

13» 
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CHAPTER XVL 



Hie dottbr of future foes exiles my present joy^ 
And wil me warns to shun such snares 

As threaten mine annoy; 
For fklsehood now doth flow, and subject fkith doth ebb. 
Which would not be, if Reason ruled, or 

Wisdom weav'd the web. 

While the headstrong Cavalier was confined in " the 
strong room *' of Cecil Place, he had ample leisure to reflect 
upon the consequences of his rashness, and to remember the 
caution be had received from Major Wellmore on the night 
of their fii^t meeting — to be guarded in bis expressions, 
where danger might arise from a single thoughtless word. 
'He surveyed the apartment with a careless look, as if in- 
diffisrent whether it were built of paper or of Portland stone^ 
glanced upon the massive bars of the iron-framed windows, 
and scarcely observed that the walls were bare of tapestry,, 
and that dampness and decay had mottled the plastering into 
a variety of hues and shades of colour. His lamp burned 
brightly on the table; the solitary but joyous light seemed 
out of place ; he put it therefore aside, endeavouring to lesseir 
its effect by placing it behind a huge worm-eaten chain 
Thus, almost in darkness, with a mind ill at ease, brooding 
over the events of .the day, which had perhaps perilled his 
life, although life had now become of little value, we leave 
him to his melancholy and self-reproachful thoughts, and 
hasten to the. chamber of Constance Cecil. 

It has already appeared that an early and a close inti-^ 
macy had subsisted between her and Walter De Guerre;: 
but we must leave it to Time, the great developer, to ex- 
plain the circumstances under which it originated, as well' 
as those by which it was broken off. 

Lady Frances Cromwell had left her friend in what she con- 
sidered a sound slumber; and sought her dressing-room only 
to change her ^ments, so that she might sit wi& her 
during the remamder of the night Barbara, however, had 
hardly taken the seat the lady bad quitted, when her mistress 
half arose from the bed, and called her by name in so hollow 
a voice that the poor girl started, as if the sound came from* 
ft sepulchre. 
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" The night is dark, Barbara,'' she said, " but bee)} it not; 
the good and the innocent are ever a pure light unto them- 
selves. Go forth with courage and with faith, even to tKe 
Gull's Nest Crag; tell Robin Hays that Walter De Guerre 
is a prisoner here, and that, unless he be at liberty before 
sunrise, he may be a dead man, as surely as he is a banned 
one ; for some covert purpieee lurks under his arrest Tarrv 
not, but see that you proceed discreetly, and, above all,, 
secretly. It is a long journey at this hour ; the roan pony iff 
in the park, and easily guided, — he will bear you along 
quickly; — and for security, — ^for you are timid, Barbara, — - 
take the wolf-hound." 

Barbara had long known that a servant^s chief duty is 
obedience, yet she would just then have done errand to any 
one rather than to Robin Hays; she however replied, 

" Please ye, mistress, the roan pony is easy to guide, if yoo-. 
happen to be going the way he likes, &nd that is, ever from^ 
the park to the stable, from the stable to the park ; otherwiaSy 
like the Israelites of old, he is a stiff-necked beast, whobl f 
would rather eschew than commune with. Andthewol^ 
hound, my lady, behaves so rudely to little Crisp, holding 
him by the throat in an unseemly fashion, and occasionalljr 
despoiling him of a fragment of his ears, toes, or tail, as it 
pleasures him, that I had rather take black Blanche if you 
permit me, — she can soon find Crisp or Robin either." 
"As you please, Barbara; only silence, and hasten." 
" My mistress," thus ran Barbara's thoughts as she wended 
on her way through the night, " is a wonderful lady ; so 
good, so wise, so .rich, yet so unhappy ! I wouldn't be a lady 
for the world ! — it is hard fate enough to be a woman, a 
poor, weak woman, without strength of limb or wisdom of 
head; and withal, a fond heart, yet afraid and ashamed to* 
show its fondness. If I were my lady, and my lady I, instead 
of sending my lady to tell Robin Hays to let the poor gentle^ 
man out, Td just go and let him out myself, or send ray lady 
(supposing her the maid Barbara) to let him out, without 
telling any body about it. And I am sure she loves that 
poor gentleman; and yet she, wise, good, rich, and wonder- 
ful, is just going, in the very teeth of her afiections, to many 
that black Knight ! I am very happy that I'm not a lady^. 
for I'd die, that I would, ten times over, sooner than many 
any one I didn't love. It will kill her, I know — I feel it 
will: yet why does she marry himi And she keeps such 
deep silence too— Down, pretty Blanche, and do not rouse 
your sleek ears: your card, Blanchy, are lady's ears, and so 
ought to hear nothing frightening — and your eyes, Blanche, 
•re la^'s eyes, imd diould never see any thing disagreeable 
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— What ails thee, doggy 1 Nay, wag ye'r tail, and do not 
crouch 80 ; 'tis but the shadow of a cow, I think — ^How my 
heart beats !" 

The beating of the maiden^sheart accelerated her speed, and 
she ran with hasty and light foot-steps a considerable distance 
before either dog or girl paused for breath. At length they 
did pause, and Barbara saw with much satisfaction, that she 
had left ikr behind the shadow which caused Blanche and 
herself so much alarm. She reached the Gull's Nest withr 
out any misadventure, and now her object was to dia^ Ro- 
bin forth firom tlie hostelry without entering herselE 
Through a chink in the outer door, (the inner bein^ only 
closed on particular occasions,) she discovered Rohm and 
his mother, and one or two others — strangers they might 
be, or neighbours — at all events she did not know- them. 
Presently Crisp stretched his awkward length from out its 
aeual coil, and trotted to the door, slowly wasging his 
apology for tail, as if perfectly conscious of the honour of 
'danche's visit. Miss Blanche, in her turn^ laid her nose on 
the ground and snorted a salutation that was replied to by a 
somewhat similar token from master Crisp. Robin, who 
was the very imbodyment of vigilance, knew at once there 
was something or some one without, acquainted and on 
friendly terms with his dog, and he quietly arose and opened 
the door without making any observation to his companions. 
He was, indeed, astonished at perceiving Barbara, who put 
her finger on her lip to enjoin silence. He immediately led 
her to the back of the house, where none of the casual vi- 
siters could see them, and she communicated her* lady's 
message quickly but distinctly. She would have enlarged 
upon the danger, and expatiated on the interest she took in 
the cause of the Cavalier, had Robin permitted her, but she 
saw he was too much distressed at the magnitude of the in- 
formation to heed the details, however interesting they 
might have been at any other time. 

" But I don't understand it," at length murmured Robin; 
** I can't see it ; how could he possibly sufler Sir Willmott 
Burrell to place him in confinement]" 

" It was not he at all," replied Barbara; " it was Major 
Wellmore, and he is at the Place now." 

^^ Death and the devil !" exclaimed Robin, at the same 
instant pressing his back against the wall beside which he 
stood : it instantly gave way, and Barbara was alone— alone 
in that wild and most dreary-lookmg place. 

She summoned Blanche, but Blanche was fkr away over 
the clif^ exploring, under Crisp's guidance, the nooks and 
Intricaciea of the hills and hollows. She would have called 
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still louder, but her quick eye discerned not now a shadowy 
%ure, but Sir Willmott Burrell himself, within a distance 
of two or three hundred yards, and approaching towards her. 
She was concealed from his sight by a projection of the cliff; 
but this she ne?er considered, alive only to the danger his 
appearance at onqe suggested. She had noted the spot 
where Robin had disappeared, and, urged by terror, she flung 
herself against the same portion of the wall, witii such suc- 
cesfi^ that it gave way before her, replacing itself so sudden- 
ly that, in an instant, the light of the bright stars ia the blue 
fieaveiiB was shut out, and she stood in total darkness, 
withm the recess that had so mysteriously opened to receive 
her. 

When she became a little collected, she distinctly heard 
lihe sound of voices at no great distance, and groping about 
in the direction thejr pointed out, discovered a narrow flifi^ht 
of stairs, which she immediately descended, imagining that 
she was fbllowing the course which Robin had pursued. Her 
progress was soon arrested by a door, which she attempted 
to shake, but in vain ; she leaned against it, however, or 
rather sank down upon the steps, worn out by &tigue of 
bo4y and anxiety of mind. She could not have lain there a 
moment, when the door c^ned, and Robin literally sprang 
over her in his haste ta reascend. She started from- her 
position on perceiving before her the well-remembered, 
figure of the Buccaneer, who was about to mount also, evi- 
dently with as much eagerness, though with less activity, 
than Robin Hays. 

The sight of a stranger at their moet secret entrance^ 
even though that stranger was a women, sent Hugh Dal- 
ton's hand to the pommel of his sword, but it was as quick*^ 
ly stayed by Robin's cry of, " It is Barbara." 

The Buccaneer had ju^t time to catch the Minting fon\ 
of his daughter in his arms, and the wild and reckless sea-i 
man was so ovejrpowered by the unexpected meeting, that 
be thought not of inquiring how she nad obtained admits 
tance. We have observed Uiat women in the inferior ranks 
of society continue much briefer time in hysterics, swoons^ 
and such-like, than the high-born and well educated, who 
naturally, or rather we should say artfUlly, know hovv to 
make the most of all matters of the kind. Barbara rapidly 
revived, and as rapidly urged Robin to heed her message, 
and to take her away, informing him in the same breath, 
that she had pushed against that portion of the wall where 
he had so strangely disappeared, because she had seen Sir 
Willmott Burrell approaching the spot with, determiuecl 
•peed. 
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*' Listen at the secret door," exclaimed the Buccaneer. 
" When he cannot find you above, he will seek you at the 
only entrance he knows of: I need not say, answer not the 
sign." 

" Robin, Robin!" ejaculated Barbara, "take me, oh! take 
me with you ! — You are not, surely, going to leave me in 
this horrid place, and with a stranger too!" 

Poor Dalton ! what painful and powerful emotions con- 
vulsed his heart and features ! — " a stranger !" — a strang'er, 
indeed, ^ his own child ! 

Robin quitted the place without replying to her entreaty, 
and when the Buccaneer spoke, it was in that low and bro- 
ken voice which tells of the souVs agony. 

" Why call me stranger !" he said, approaching and ten- 
derly taking her hand ; "you have seen me before." 

" Yes, good sir, the night previously to my dear lady's 
death — it is an ill omen to see strangers for the first time 
where there is death. I tiiank you, sir, I will not sit May 
I not go afler Robin ]" 

•* Then you prefer Robin to me ]" 

" So ■ please ye, sir : I have known Robin a long, long 
time, and he knows my father: perhaps you too may know 
him, sir ; you look of the sea, and I am sure my &ther is a 
sailor. Do you know my father]" 

The gentle girl, forgetting her natural timidity under the 
influence of a stronger principle, seized the hand of the 
Buccaneer, and gazed into his face with so earnest and so 
beseeching a look, that if Robin had not returned on the in- 
stant, the Skipper would have betrayed the secret he was 
so anxious to preserve until (to use his own expression) 
" he was a free man, able to look his own child in the fece." 

" He is at the entrance, sure enough," said Robin ; " but 
it will occupy him longer to clinjb the rocks than it did to 
descend them ; we can take the hollow path, and be fo on 
the road to Cecil Place before he arrives at^he summit" 

" But what can we do with her 1 — She must not long 
breathe the air of this polluted nest," argued Dalton, all the 
father overflowing at his heart ; " and if we delay, Borrell 
may see her: if so, all is over." 

" I can creep along the earth like a mocking lapwing," 
she replied : " Let me but out of" this place, I can hide in 
some of the cliff-holes — any where out of this, and," she 
whispered Robin, "away — above all things away— from 
that fearful man." 

"To Cecil Place at once then. Captain; the delay of half 
an hour may doom him to-^I know not what. I will 
place Barbani in a nook of the old tower, where nothing^ 
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bomes but bats and mice ; and, as it overlooks the paths, 
she can see from it the road thatBurrell takes, and so avoid 
him when returning/' 

Dalton looked at Barbara but for a moment) then sudden- 
ly clasping her with rude energy to his bosom, he darted 
up the stairs, holding open the door at the top, so that he 
might see her forth in safety. 

The terrified girl passed tremblingly before him, and 
wondered not a little at the strong interest the wild seaman 
manifested towards her. Only one way of accounting for 
it occurred to her simple mind, — that he had known her fa- 
ther ; — ^the . idea was strengthened, when she heard him 
murmur, " Thank God ! she breathes once more the uncon- 
taminatcd air of heaven !" He strode a few hasty steps 
forward, then turned back, and said emphatically to Robin— 

" Place her in safety, as you hope for salvation !" 

" And am I to stay by myself in this horrid place, Robin V 
inquired Barbara, as he seated h^ in the window of a por- 
tion of .the old tower, from whence a large extent of coun- 
try was visible. 

" Fear nothing," he replied ; " I must away : only do 
not leave this until you see — ^which you can easily do by 
the light of the bright moon — Sir Willmott Burrell take 
his departure." 

" And will that rude old sailor help the young Knight 
from his confinement ?" 

"He will, he will." 

" One word more, Robin, and then my blessing be with 
you ! Did he know my father"!" 

« He did." 

"But one syllable more: Did he love himV 

" So truly, that he loves you as if you were his own 
child." 

" Then," thought Barbara, in the fulness of her innocence, 
" I am happy, for no one is loved, even by the wicked, who 
is not good." 

Her clear eye observed that Robin took the same path 
as the Buccaneer; though, had she not known them, she 
could hardly have recognised their figures, because of some 
strange and novel manner in which they walked, or of some 
disguise they must have suddenly assumed. They had 
scarcely feded from her sight, when she discovered the tall 
person of Burrell standing at no ^eat distance on the Inow 
of the cliff, and apparently surveying the adjacent landscape. 
He rapidly approached the GulVfi Nest ; and soon after i^e 
heard liie shrill voice of Mother Hays, protesting over and 
over agam, that " Robin had been there not twenty, not fif^ 
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teen — ^no, not ten minutes past; — ^that she had searched 
evexy where, and that he was no where to be found;'^titfit 
she had not seen Hugh Dalton for a long, long time, and 
thjSit, to the best of her belief, he had not touched the shore 
fisr many a day ; — that tlie men within were good men, ho* 
nest men^ne in particular, who would be happy to serve 
him, as he seemed so earnest to see Robin — Jack, true Jack 
Roupall, a tried, trusty man : — could he be of any service, 
as that ne'er-do-good, Kobin, was out of the way ever and 
always when he was wanted 1 To be sure, she could not 
even give a guess at any thing his honour might want; but, 
perhaps, Jack might do instead of Robin." It occurred to 
Burrell at the moment, that RoupaU might serve his pur- 
pose even better than Robin Hays, for he was both a strong 
and a desperate man ; and he bade the old woman send him 
forth, telling her at the same time, and in a significant tone, 
that he was well acquainted with the talents and character 
of her guest 

The fragment of the tower in which Barbara was perched 
was a small projecting turret-room, standing on the top of a 
buttress, and had been doubtless used in the early ages as a 
species of sentry-box, from which a soldier could command 
a view of the country and the coast It was with feelings 
of extreme terror that she perceived Burrell and Roupell 
close beneath her, standing so as to be concealed from the 
observation of any passenger who might go to or from the 
dwelling. She drew her dark cloak over her head and face, 
leaving only an opening to peep through, anxious to avoid, 
bv every means in her power, the hazard of a discovery. 
She could gather, from the conversation between the two, 
that Burrell was describing to Roupall something that he 
must do, and offering him a large reward for its completion ; 
she listened eagerly and heard them frequently speak of 
Cecil Place and Walter De Guerre. Her attention, how- 
ever, was soon drawn away by the appearance of a third 
person, unseen by the others, creeping round a projecting 
comer, like a tiger about to spring upon its prey, and then 
crouching close to the earth. The form was that of a 
slight youth, clad in a. tight-fitting doublet and vest, and, it 
would seem, armed only with a dagger, which, however^ 
he carried unsheathed, and so openly that; the moon-beams 
danced upon its polished point as lightning on a diamond, 
whenever he changed its position in his hand (which be did 
more than once.) He crept on so silently that neither were 
at all aware of his approach, but continued talking and bar- 
gaining as before. Barbara felt that danger was at hand; 
And yet, had she the inclination, she had not the power to 
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Vfmk, but sat breathlessly and tremblingly awaiting the re- 
Bfllt Suddenly, but still silently, as thongh the figure were 
^phantom, and the dagger air-drawn, the boy rose from the 
ground, and held the weapon as if irresolute whether to 
strike or not The manner in which he stood fully c6n- 
vinced Barbara Iverk that Burrell was the object or some 
intended attack — she tried to shriek, but this voice choked 
in her tliroat As rapidly as this mysterious being had 
risen from, he sank into his former crawling attitude, and 
disappeared. All this occurred in much less time tlian has 
been occupied in relating it, and the poor maiden almost 
thought she had been deceived by some supernatural ap- 
pearance. She was soon aroused from her painful state of 
voiceless terror by the words of Burrell, who now spoke 
more loudly than at first 

'* I will give him his liberty this very night, which, of 
course, under the circumstances I have mentioned, he can- 
not fail to consider a most deep obligation — an act of disin- 
terested generosity. I will give it him secretly, of course, 
and you meet him on hifl exit As wje go along, I will set- 
tle the where — and then — the matter is easily concluded." 

" Very easily for you, doubtless," retorted Roupall ; " you 
bad ever the way, master, of keeping your neck out of the 
•noose. How much of the coin did you say 1" 

Barbara did not hear the reply. 

*' Why it's only one more. Is he young 2" 

« Yes." 

" I don't like young customers. " It's a charity to put 
the old out of the way; for, be they ever so well off, they 
must be sick and weary of the world- — ^But the young — I 
don't like it, master." 

" Pshaw ! it's only saving him in time from that which 
gives old men trouble; and life can go but once: besides, I 
will not stand for the matter of a few broad pieces. I care 
not if I make the sum half as much more, provided it be 
done safely." 

" Wiy you give me your note of hand to it 1" 

" Do you take me for a fool 7— (m: did you ever know me 
to break my word 1" 

"I never took ye for the first, Sir Willmott, and> as to the 
other, we've had no business between us lately. Half as 
much more, you stfidT' 

"Half as much morew" 

•* Well, it is but one, aad then,--ah ! ah ! ah ! I'll reform 
aad turn gentieman. No, d — ^n it, I hate gentlemen, they're , 
£0 unprincipled ; but you must double— double or quits," 

'' Jack Roupall, you are an unconscionable scoundrel." 
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*< B^ the ladv-moon, then, there be a pair of qs, as thede* 
vil said to his homsi" 

Burrell muttered some reply that Barbara did not hear, 
but again the grating voice of Roupall ascended. 

" IX)uble or quits ; — ^Why, ye needn't be so touchy about 
a little word of familiarity — such fellowship makes all men 
equal." 

" Well then, double, if so it must be ; only remember, 
Iloupall, there is some difference between the employer and 
the employed," was tlie Knight's answer. And the high- 
bom and the low-bom ruffian walked away together ; and 
the bright beams of the holy moon and the unsullied stars 
fell upon them as gently, as if they had been good and faith- 
ful ministers of the Almighty's will. 

The two leading features of Barbara Iverk's character, 
were fidelity and affection; all her feelings and actions 
were but various modifications of these great principles — in 
every sense of the word, she was simple-minded. After the 
men had departed for some time, still she could hardly bring 
herself to understand or believe the nature or extent of the 
crime they meditated. 

It was surely a most singular manifestation of God's pro- 
vidence, she thought, which placed her there, that she 
might overhear, and it might be prevent the great wicked- 
ness of those evil men. She descended fix)m the window 
with haste, but with caution also, for the stones crumbled 
from beneath her feet as she moved along. She had scarcely 
set her foot on the grass turf, when the two dogs were at 
her side, whining and fawning with delight at again meet- 
ing with their friend and mistress. Barbara crossed the 
wild country, and gained the park-wall without encounter- 
ing any danger. When there, she paused breathlessly 
under the foliage of an old oak, and would have given worlds 
to see and speak to her friend Robin. Amid the deepness 
of night, and among the foliage of trees, she thought she 
discerned the figure of a person creeping under the boughs — 
now in shadow, and now casting his own shadow upon what 
had i^adowed him. This appearance terrified her so ex- 
ceedingly that she did not gain courage to proceed, until 
she saw that he turned into a distant path; she then stole 
slowly along under the shelter of the wall, and when die 
came to a small gate which opened into the park, within 
view of the mansion, she pushed through it, and just gained 
the lawn, when the sound of a pistol, and a flash through 
the darkness, terrified her so much, that she fell, Hunt cAid 
exhausted, on the sward. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

A mystery ! ay, good, my masters. 

there's mystery 

in a moonbeam — in a gnat's wing — 

In the formation of an atom— 

An atom 1 it may be a world — a peopled world — 

Canst prove that it is not a world ? Go to, 

We are all fools." Old Plat. 

Hugh Dalton and Robin Hays had hastily proceeded to 
Cecil Place, discoursing, as they went along, upon the pro- 
bable consequences of their friend's arrest. Bitterly did 
the Buccaneer <;omment upon the rashness and impetuosity 
.80 frequently evinced by De Guerre. 

**It is perfectly useless," he said, "attempting to curb 
these boy heroes ; the rushing blood must have its way until 
arrested by age, not wisdom ; the hot head must be cooled 
by the ice of time, and not till then will the arguments or 
experience of others be regarded as they merit." 

"It is BurreJl I fear," retorted Robin; "there is but one 
hope in that quarter — he cannot know him.*' 

** But he may hear." 

"Howl" 

" I don't know ; only I have ever observed that the keen- 
ness of such men exceeds that of better and wiser ones." 

" Ay, ay," said Robin ; " but we must sharpen our wits 
in due proportion : though, at present, I suspect it is arms 
we shall want I know the room well, and there is a lot of 
creeping ivy and such plants under the window ; the great- 
est difficulty will be with the iron stanchions." 

"The greatest difficulty, methinks, will be to escape 
from the arrester ; and you seem to think nothing of the 
danger I run in trusting myself within the grasp of such a 
man." 

"The Cavalier is worth all risks." 

" I know it, Robin. Did I ever skrink from peril in such 
a cause V 

"Faith, no!" replied the other with his usual chuckle; 
^Mf God had willed you to be bom a snail, you would 
have crept out of your house, so careless are you in cdl 
things,*' 
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**Do you think there is aught of danger for Barbara I*' 
said the Buccaneer, his manner clearly showinfic that, if he 
did not care for himself, there was something he did care 
for. 

" If she is timid as a hare," replied Robin; " she is, as a 
bare, heedful and light-footed : no fear for her. How your 
heart clings to her, Captaial" 

" So it does ; and yet some strange shadow comes over 
me when I think of her — as if I knew she would despise,, 
perhaps hate me — she has been brought up in such strict 
principles; still, I would not have her less right-minded." 

He paused, and they proceeded silently on their way, Dal- 
ton pondering on the best method of procuring De Guerre's 
liberty, and then thinking of his sweet and gentle child. 

Nature may lie buried or be stifled for a time — an apathe- 
tic temperament will seek to smother, a harsh one to bind, 
a strong, one to subdue it — ^but it overcomes them all ; and, 
though a man's speech may run according to his learning, 
and his deeds according to his habits, yet Nature thinks and 
speaks within him, often in direct opposition to the words 
that fall from his lips, and the actions in which he may be 
engaged. Thus it was with the Buccaneer; despite the 
fearful course his outlawed life had taken, the remembrance 
of his child would arise Ao his imagination, shaded by sor- 
row, or sunned by happiness, according to his mood of 
mind,-^but always as his child, — ^the being upon whom his 
very existence seemed to hang. 

" There is little light from his window," said Robin, as they 
came within view of the house ; " let us over the fencing — 
Hush !" he continued, elevating his hand so as to command 
the attention of his companion, at the same time bending 
his ear to the^ earth. Dalton listened, but, it would seem, 
heard no sound, for he exclaimed hastily — 

" Hush ! me no hush!^-you are ever fancying something < 
or other out of the way." 

Robin repeated the signal. 

" What mummery !" said the Buccaneer ; " I hear no* 
thing, and see nothing." 

Robin la,id himself on the ground, while the impatient 
and irritated seaman fumed and moved about, a curse whiz-^ 
zing from between his teeth, as ever and anon he looked at 
Robin, and from Robin to the house. 

" If you must have employment," said the Ranger, at 
last, in a low tone, " see to your arms. Are your pistols 
Ipaded muzzle highl — are your weapons sharp? — ^Hush !" 

The Buccaneer knew that these hints were not given ia, 
yvantonness, and calmly examined his fire-arms. 
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** The tramp of horses !" continued Robin, *' and of heaifr 
ones too ; but tliey are going from, not coming towards us. 
Ah ! heard you not that 1" 

He raised himself from the ground, and the neigh of a 
horse was borne to them on the blast They both stood in 
breathless silence, the Buccaneer with his hand suspended 
over, but not touching his sword-handle — Robin, with open 
mouth and extended hands, as if the very movement of his 
limbs could destroy the quietness around, or impede the 
sound they watched for. Again the neigh was repeated, 
but more faintly, and evidentiy from a greater distance. 

" Safe from one, at least," said Robin, jumping in ecsta- 
sy, but yet speaking in a subdued voice. " I would know 
the neigh of that black steed amid a thousand ; its tone is 
like that of a trumpet, mightiest among its kind. I feel aa 
if the weight of a hundred stone were off my heart,— don't 
youl" 

Dalton replied not, for he was fearlessly stridmg towards 
the house, not, as before, sneaking among the bushes. 

" Let us to the window, Captain,*' said Robin. 

" Not I," he replied. " What cafe I for any of them 
now 1 I shall demand Walter from Sir Robert" 

" You are foolhardy. What can be done quietly, ought 
to be done quietly. If we cannot succeed so, why dare Sir 
Robert, and Sir Willmott too]" 

" I believe you are right, though I hate sailing on a lee- 
shore. The open, open sea for my money ! Hark ye ! Cecil 
dare not refuse me this. 

" Or any thing else, I suspect! though I know not why," 
replied Robin, as he commenced climbing by the creepmff 
plants to the prison window, beneath which they now stood. 
" How delighted he will be to see my ugly fiie, poor fel- 
low !" 

Robin continued muttering broken sentences all the 
while he ascended, having previously arranged with the 
Buccaneer that he was to remain below. " Ah ! firm foot- 
ing this old ivy. There, now we are up ! — Master Walter ! 
Master Walter ! — He sleeps bfehind that screen, I warrant 
me, little thinkmg of his &ithful friends. So, so ! the rust 
hath done its duty. Strong room ! strong walls they mean ; 
but what signify strong walls without strong windows'?—* 
Good I There goes another, and another — better still!— » 
And now — " 

He entered the chamber, — ^passed to the front of the 
screen, opened the large cupboard, cast his eyes upon the 
tintriouned lamp) and then perceived thiat the- door was 
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•lightly ajar; but no vestige remained of Walter J)e Ghierre, 
except bis cloak, that was flung over a settle. His first 
movement was to close the door, push a large chair against 
it, aiSd then call softly to the Buccaneer to ascend. 

" He is gone !" exclaimed Robiph with a trembling voice, 
as Dalton entered the room. 

" Gone !" repeated the Skipper : " then is there treache- 
ry. My brave boy, that I lov«d as my own son ! By hea- 
vens! I'll rouse the house! Had it not Iwenfor my accarsed 
plots, he would not have come over. I'll, have him deli- 
vered up to me ! Did Sir Robert plan his destruction as 
ekilfuUy as he plotted that of ^" 

Hugh was prevented from finishing his sentence by the 
sudden entrance of Sir Willmott Burrell, who appeared in 
the room they could not tell how, as the chair was still 
against the door, and there were no visible means of admis* 
sion except by the window. 

Dalton and the Knight eyed each other with evident as- 
tonishment, but the fiery Buccaneer was the first to speak. 

" And you are here, Sir Wilmott ! and for np Jfood, or 
your face would not be so smooth, or your lip so smiling. 
Where, sir — where, I say — ^is your prisoner V 

'^My prisoner, good Captain ! I had no prisoner." 

" Death and d n ! Sir Willmott, dare not to trifle 

with me. Where is the young man 1 where is Walter De 
Guerre 1 You know; you must know. Why come you 
here silently, secretly 1 Answer me. Sir Willmott BurrelL 
Where is the young man 1" 

" Captain Dalton," replied Sir Willmott, " although your 
anxiety about this malignant convinces me that you are not 
the man my friendship thought you, yet I confess that ( 
came here for the express purpose of forwarding his escape. 
Doubt me if you will; but see, I am unarmed, and here is 
the secret key for unfkstening the grating, which, I suppose, 
you, and my quondam servant, have so unceremoniously re- 
moved." 

Dalton looked at him, and tlien at the key, which he took 
firom his hand and scrupulously examined. 

" Sir Willmott Burrell," he said, after a few moments' 
deliberation, " Why did you thisi You are not one to do 
an act of good, — whatever you might of evil, — for its own 
Bake." 
-' " Why r' repeated Burrell. 

** Ay, why 1 Your motive, sir. — ^your motive 1" 

" Motive 1 What motive had you for bringing over this 
fly-away Cavalier, and, when I (questioned you, denying any 
knowledge of the youth 1" 
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<* Sir Willmott, my question wa^ first askeJ» and must be 
first answered." 

" Then, sir»" replied BurrelK drawing himself up, " let 
it be enough that such was my pleasure. No^, Oaplain, 
your answer to my question." ' 

" Your answer will save me the trouble," replied the Buc- 
caneer, with as much height, if not as much dignity of man- 
ner. " Apply it in the same way." 

" I must call yoH to account for this, as well as other 
matters ; but now think tJiat, considering who sleeps under 
this roof, it would be tmly wise to. withdraw. It is some- 
what upon my mind, despite your welV-feigned surprise, that 
you have spirited away this fellow — If so— " 

"Stufi^, stuff!" interrupted the Buccaneer; "there has 
been here a stronger spirit at work than either yours or 
mine ; and, as to calling me to account, you always know 
where I am to be found." 

" I sought you there to-night on this very errand," replied 
the wily Sir Willmott, " but you were absent." 

" Still^^ I repeat, you know where to find me. And now 
for my parting words. Observe, I dread no meeting with 
any ; you have more reason to treVnbie than I have, if all 
were known. But now — see that na hann happen to the 
Cavalier who, but an hour since, occupied this chamber ; 
for, as surely as you now live ! if but a hair of his head Ml ta 
the earth, I will hunt you to your own destruction ! Never 
tell me that you have no power, no control over him or his 
destiny. All I say is, — see to it. It would be better that 
you had been drowned, like a blind kitten, at your birtb, 
than that any harm should happen to Walter De — ^De — 
P c ■ " Dalton looked confused, then, recovering himself^ 
he glanced a fierce look at Sir Willmott, and commenced 
his descent from the window, muttering, "Devil ! I forgot 
his name; couldn't he have taken an English one 1 D — n 
all foreigners 1" Ayith this John-Bullish exclamation, which 
seems so natural to the natives of " Old England," the skip* 
per reached the ground. Nor was Robin long in following 
his example; he cared not to tarry Sir Willmott's questionr* 
ing, and touched the earth sooner than his friend, inas^ 
much as he sprang down, when midway, with his usual 
agility. 

They had not gone three s^ps on their path when Sir 
Willmott's voice arrested their progress. 

" Hist, Dalton ! hist ! — here is the youth's cloak,-^put it 
on, good Dalton, the night is raw; here it goes. Well 
caught, Jtobin ; make the Captaui put it on ; you can return 
it to the Cavalier when you see him, which you do9btle64. 
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will, and soori— l.entreii| you put it on. The path by tlie 
lake leads straight to the-^jrulFs Nest. I wieh, Robin, you 
could tarry here till morning, — I shall want you on business 
<tf importance." 

Robin shook his head in denial. Dalton threw the cloak 
over his shoulder, and almost mechanically took the path 
that Burrell had pointed out. Sir Willmott immediately 
witlidrew from the window. They had not gone more 
than a hundred yards, when Robin looked back towards the 
house, and, by the light of the moon, caught a glimpse of 
the Master of Burrell, as if intent on their movements. He 
at the time took no notice of this to the Buccaneer, but they 
no sooner arrived at a spot where the branches of the trees 
overshadowed their path, when Robin plucked the cloak 
from the shoulders of his companion. 

" Well, Robin !" exclaimed the Skipper in astonishment. 

" It is not well,** replied the manikin ; " it cannot be well 
when the devil turns nurse-tender. He would not have 
been so careful of your health, if he thought your life would 
be of long duration. And why point out this path 1 — it is 
not the shortest; and if it were, what cares ha for our legs! 
Wanting me to stay at tlie Place too— it's all ill. Besides, 
I saw him watching us from the window : why should he 
watch usi was it love, think yel Gro to. Master Dalton, you 
are not the man you were : let us strike into another path ; I 
will be one concentrated mass of ears and eyes, and do you 
keep your arms in readiness." 

" You are right, Robin ; you are right — Tight in one things 
at all events," replied Dalton, leaning his arm against a 
tree, and pressing his forehead with his hand.; " I am not, 
indeed, the man I was ! The lion spirit is yet within me ; " 
but, Robin, that spirit which never quailed to mortal autho- 
rity, is become weak and yielding as a young girl's hearty 
to the still, but appalling voice of my own conscience. After 
every effort there is a reaction : — the blood '.—the blood, shed 
through my instrumentality, and oflen by my own hand, 
rises before me, like a crimson cloud, and shuts out all that 
is pure and holy from my sight. It used not to be thus^ 
My passions — my whirlwind passions, that carried me for- 
ward for so many years, are dead, or dying. It takes time 
to wind me up to a brave action : — my joints are stiffening^ 
and crack within their sockets, when called upon to do their 
duty. The very good I would, I cannot! This Walter, 
whom I love next to my own Barbara — ^to find him in the 
lion's net ! That Jewish girl I sought, merely to save her 
from. yon hell-hound's grasp! — she unconsciously eludes my 
search ; in some shape or other she will be sacrificed. I uxk 
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sick — sick of villains and villany ! With wealth enough to 
purchase laAds, broader and &irer than these we now tread 
upon, I would thank God, niffht and day upon my bended 
knees, to make me as one of the poor hinds, who has not 
wherewith to purchase a morning meal— or as a savage — a 
wild untamed savage, who hunts the woods foi: food !" 

"You'd do foolishly then, Captain; under favour, very 
foolishly," replied Robin, yielding to the Buccaneer's hu- 
mour, and yet seeking to calm it away. "Know ye not that 
every rose has its own thorns, and eveiy bosom its own 
stings 1 Besides," he continued, feintly, "the wealth you 
speak of will richly dower Barbara ; ;nake her a match for 
a gentleman, or mayhap a knight J** 

" Did you say a gcutlem^m? No, no, I will never marry 
her to one who would take her as so much ballast to her 
gold, and scorn her as the Rover's daughter." 

"But you would scorn a poor man for her]" 

" Blessed poverty!" exclaimed the sailor; "how would I 
hug it to my heart — make it joiijt partner with my child in 
my affections, if it would only bring a Mr unspotted name 
in exchange for the gold it might take away. Blessed po- 
verty !" 

It would ap^ar that Robiawas too much occupied by his 
own feelings to be on the alert as usual ; for Dalton was the 
first to perceive a inan stealing along by the side of, but not 
on, the path they had q,uitted; he pointed him out ta Robin's 
attention. In an instant the little Ranger commenced re- 
connoitrmg ; and came back without defey^ to tell the Cap- 
tain that it was no other than Jack Roupall. 

" Jack Roupall !" repeated Dalton, returning instantly to* 
the' path they had quitted, saying aloud at the same time,. 
** Why, Jack, what sends you on this tack V^ 

Whether from some sudden tremor or astonishment, it 
cannot be ascertained, nor could the ruffian himself account 
for it, he discharged a pistol, evidently without aim, and 
Eobm as instantly struck it from his hand. 

It was this report that had so terrified Barbara. But there 
was another ear upon which it struck — in the solitude of that 
wild room in Cecil Place. It sent the blood rushing to his 
evil brain; — he clasp^ his hands in exultation; for the 
death-sound was to him the voice of security ; and he prayed 
—(that such wretches are allowed to pray !)-— that the bullet 
was at that moment wadin? in the life-stream of the Bucca^ 
oeer. 
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CHAPTER XVIIl 

Brother Jf Fear, more gtiiy clad, 
The meriler fool o' th' two, yet quite as mad; 
Sire of Repentance ! child of fond Desire 1 
That blow*8t the chymic's and the lover's fire, 
^. Leading them still insensibly on 

By the strange witchcraft of " anon." 

COWLET AOAIMST HOPE. 

To account for Walter De Guerre's sudden departure^ 
we must revert to the time when, silent and solitary, he 
shaded the glare of the night-lamp from his eyes, and threw 
himself along th& black oak form to meditate and moum 
over events that appeared to him> at least, now beyond his 
own control. 

Whatever others may think as to our bringing on our 
own misfortunes, we hardly ever agree in the hani task of 
self-condemnation — a task of peculiar difficulty to. the young 
and the ardent They may even be inwardly dissatisfied with 
themselves, yet they care not to express it openly, lest they 
may be thought little of; — a timidity natural in youth, and 
arising, not unfrequently, from diffidence in its own powers. 
Age may improve the understanding, but it chills the affec* 
tions; and though the young are ever fitter to invent than 
to judge, and abler for execution than for counsel; yet, on 
the other hand, they are happily free from that knowledge 
of the world which first intoxicates, and then, too frequent- 
ly, leaves its votaries with enfeebled heads and palsied hands. 
Had not Walter been schooled in adversity, he would have 
been as haughty and as unyielding a Cavalier as ever drew 
BWord in the cause of the unhappy Stuarts; but his boyhood 
had been passed amid privations, and they had done the 
work of wisdom. As in books, so it is in life, we profit more 
by the afflictions of the righteous Jdhf, than by tlie felicities 
of the luxurious Solomon. The only break of summer sun- 
shine in his short but most varied career, was the time he 
had spent with Constance Cecil ; nor had he in the least ex- 
aggerated his feelings in saying that " the memory of the 
days passed in her society had been the soother and bright- 
ener of his existence." He sorrowed as much at tlie idea 
Ib&t sl)^ yrBs sacrificing herself from some mysterious Qa\ise/ 
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as at tho termination his affection was likely to suffer. That 
so high-souled a being was about to make such a sacrifice 
from worldly motives, was, he knew, impossible; and among 
the bitterest of his regrets was the one, that she did not con- 
sider him worthy of her confidence. 

" I could give her up, almost cheerfully," he woujd repeat 
to himself, "if her happiness depended on it; but I cannot 
support the idea that she thinks me undeserving her es- 
teem." As to his arrest, he cared but little for it : at ano- 
ther time it would have chafed and perplexed him in no 
small degree ; but Constance — the beloved Constance — the 
playmate of his childhood — the vision of his boyhood — the 
reality of his maturer years, was alone in his mind. Often 
did he wish he had not seen her in her womanly beauty ; 
that he had not spent a day beneath the roof where he 
was now a prisoner ; that she had been any diing but wor- 
thy of the passionate affection he endeavoured vainly to re- 
call. Had she been less perfect, he thought he could have 
been less devoted; and yet he would not have her other than 
she was. But for such a one to be the victim of Sir Will- 
mott Burrell — a traitor ! a coward, — the thought was insup- 
portable. After many contending ideas, he came to the re- 
solution that, cost what it would, he would put the case in 
all its bearings to Major Wellmore — another mystery he 
vainly sought to unravel, but who had evidently powerful 
interest with the family at Cecil Place. True, he was a 
partisan of the Protector; but nevertheless there were fine 
manly feelings about his heart, and it was, moreover, clear 
that he was by no means well inclined towards Sir Will- 
mott BurrelL With this resolution on his mind, bodily fa- 
tigue ovetoome even his anxieties, and he fell into a deep 
slumber. 

He had slept but for a short time, when he was suddenly 
awakened by the pressure of a hand upon his shoulder ; he 
looked up, and by the dim light of the fading lamp saw it 
was Major Wellmore who disturbed his repose. He started 
at once from his couch ; but the j^cer seated himself upon 
an opposite chair, pMced his steeple-crowned and weather- 
beaten hat on the fiber, and resting his elbows on his knees, 
and his chin between the palms of his hands, fixed his keen 
eyes upon tbe young Cavalier, who, when perfectly awake, 
perceived tfatt his visiter waEb dressed and armed as usual. 

"Is it morning, sirl" mquired De Guerre, anxious to 
break the silence. 

" No, sir," was the concise reply. 

" The whole house sleeps," resumed Walter ; " why 
then artt you up and dressed) and why am I disturbed 1" 
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•* You are mistaken, young man. Know you a pfetty> 
demure, waiting^gentiewoman, called Barbara 1" 

" Mistress Cecil's attendant?" 

" The same : — she has but now left the Jjouse, to commu- 
nicate, I suppose, with your respectable friends at the Gull's 
Nest, and devise means for your esaipe."^ 

" If M, I am sure I know nothing of the foolish plan.V, 

" I believe you. There is another who shimbers not" 

" What, Constantia ! — is she ill ?" inquired the Cavalier, 
with an earnestness that caused something of a smile to visit 
the firm-set lip of the hardy soldier. 

" No; I know nothing of young ladies* felumbers; I dare 
say she and her loquacious friend, Lady Frances, have 
talked themselves to sleep long since." 

"Lady Frances, I dare say, has," persisted Walter; 
" light o' lip, light o' sleep." * 

" I spoke of neither of the women," laidthe Major, stern- 
ly; "I allude to Sir Willmott Burrell, — hQ sleeps not" 

" By my troth I am glad of it," exclaimed the Cavalier, 
" right glad am I -that slumber seals not the craven's lids. 
Would that J were by his side, with my good steel, and 
where there could be no interruption ; the sun should never 
rise upon his bridal mom." 

" Ah ! you would show your regard for Mistress Cecil, I 
presume, by destroying the man she has chosen to be her 
husband : such is the malignant's love !" 

" Love, sir! I have not spoken of love-^But could Con- 
stantia Cecil love a dastard like this Burrell? — Listen! — I 
thought to tell you, — yet, when I look on you, I cannot— 
there is that about you which seems at war with tenderness. 
Age sits upon your brow as if it were enthroned on Wisdom 
— the wisdom learned in a most troubled land — ^the wisdom 
that takes suspicion as its corner-stone ; yet once, mayhap, 
blood, warm and gentle too, flowed in those very veins that 
time hath wrought to sinews; and then, sir, — then you 
looked on love and youth with other eyes — Was it not so ?" 

" It may have been," replied the soldier: — " speak on." 

*' In my early youth, nay in very cliildhood, I was the 
playmate of her who is now ripened into glorious woman- 
hood. I will not tell you why or wherefore — ^but 'tis a 
strange story— my destiny led me to distant but iiur less hap- 
py scenes: — my heart panted to be near her onefe again: 
yet it was all in vain — for, in truth, I was cast upon the 
waters — ^left .." 

" Like the infimt Moses, doubtless," interrupted the Ma^ 
jor; adding, "But found you no Pharaoh's daughter to suc- 
cour and take pity ? Metfaought there were many to be- 
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come narsing fatherjs and mothers to tlie spawn, the onsets 
of Monarchy." 

" Sir !" exclaimed the Cavalier with einotion, " why this 
needless insult 1 You told me to proceed ; and now " 

"I tell you to desist What care I to hear of the love 
you bear the woman Cecil 1 — She is the betrothed of ano- 
ther man ; and were she not, think you I could wish her 
wedded to one holding principles such as yours? Have 
not her gallant brothers, boys fostered, nurtured in freedom, 
soared to taste the liberty of Heaven? — have they not yield- 
ed up their breath, their life-blood ia the holy cause ? The 
saplings were destroyed, although the Lord's arm was out- 
stretched, and mighty to save ! — And think ye 1 would see 
her, who is part and parcel of such glorious flesh, wedded 
to one who yearns for the outpourings of slaughter, and the 
coming again of a race of locusts upon this now free land?" 

" If LAdy Constance would have broken the imjust con- 
tract," replied Walter, reasoning for once with something 
like coolness, " I should not have thought of asking your 
opinion, or consulting your wishes. Major Wellmorc." 

" And yet, had you been different, bad the Lord ffivcn 
tinto you to discern the right, I could, I might, I would say, 
have had sufficient influence to order it €therwise,-^that is, 
if her afiections be not placed on Burrell; for I hold it as a 
fleshly and most carnal act to bestow the hand ill marriage, 
where the heart goeth not with it.'* 
' • If Mistress Cecil were asked," said Walter, ** she would 
not, I am sure, deny that, the man is held by her in utter 
abhorrence." 

" I have heard of this," replied the veteran, " but look 
fipon the information most doubtingly. Constantia Cecil is 
a truth-loving and a God-fearing woman, and I deem her to 
be one who would die sooner than plight a false faith : it 
would be difficult to find a motive strong eaough to destroy 
her sense of religion, or the rectitade springing therefrom.^' 

" Ask yourself acquainted as you are with hoth natures," 
persisted De Guerre, " if one like Mistress Cecil could love 
such as Sir Wilhnott Burrell ?" 

"I grant the apparent impossAility of thfe case; but niiark 
ye, it IS easier to believe in the existence of impossibilities, 
paradoxical as such a phrase, may sound, than to fathom the 
mind of a woman, when she pleases to make' secret what is 
passing within her, or when ^e has taken some great 
charge into her heart Howbeit, whether she love Sir 
Wilhnott or not, she is litde likely to love onp who seeks, 
like you, the ruin of las country." 

"The rum of my country !" repeated the Cavalier. 

VOL. u 15 
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"Even so: dissatisfied with present things in Englandt 
you cannot deny that you hunger and thirst after a Resto- 
ration, as the souls of the Israelites thirsted after the luxu- 
ries of Egypt, and would have endured a second bondage to 
have tasted of them again. Young man, you should know 
that those who bring war into their country, care little for 
its prosperity.*' 

** I shall not deny that I desire a change in this afflicted 
kinffdora," he replied; ** but as to bringing war again into 
En^and, those who first drew the sword should think of 
that" 

Major Wellmore knit his brows, and looked fixedly at 
the Cavalier. Then, after a few momenta' pause, recom- 
menced the conversation, without, however, withdrawing 
his eyes firom their scrutiny. 

" We will again talk of your own individual affairs, good 
youth ; for we are not likely to agree upon the political 
bearing of this land. You believe that Mistress Constance 
is but little affected towards the man she is about to marry ?" 

" Aflfected towards him !" repeated Walter, kindling at 
the idea. " Unless affected by deep hatred, nothing else af- 
fects her, as fer as he is concerned. I could swear to the 
truth of that conviction, on the Saviour's Cross— on the hih 
of my own sword, were it necessary.'* 

"Which it is not," observed the Major. "But hew 
reconcile you that with the high opinion you entertain of 
the lady?" 

"I cannot reconcile It. If I could, I should feel almost 
at peace with her and with myself. It is mystery all — 
except that the accursed bridal will be the stepping-etone to 
her grave ! That is no mystery." 

"You would prevent this marriage ?" 

" Yes, truly, were my heart's blood to rush forth in so 
doing ; if," he added sorrowfully, " its prevention eould be- 
indeed accomplished ; — but it is too late now.** 

"It is not too late," said the old officer, " if you will listen 

- calmly, and learn that there is no necessity for such pro- 

faneness as you have used. Oaths and exclamations cannot 

i^ destroy facts, any more than sunbeams can dissolve iron : 

'\so, avoid, I pray you, idle or wicked words, and listen. 

You would prevent this marriage?" 

"Most undoubtedly, were it possible; but I know, I feel 
it is too late : — ^the damning " 

" Sir !" interrupted the Roundhead warmly, " I have just 
cautioned you against the use of profane words ; yet you 
stuff" them down my throat. I am crammed, sir, with your 
blasphemy." 

" Is this a time to stand on words?" inquired De Guerre, 
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>»ift great quietude of manner. " We have different modes 
^ egression, but they tend towards the same end, — at least 
80 yiiu would have me believe. We have both in view the 
happiness of Mistress Cecil." 

" You speak truly," replied the other ; " and having so 
good an object to attain, it is meet that we use the worthiest 
means to achieve it ; a lily should not be trained and uqu: 
rished by a sullied hand." 

The youth bowed, though, when he afterwards thought 
upon the simile, he pondered on the strangeness that one 
like Wellmore should seek metaphors from the flowers of 
the field. But Nature and its feelings are rooted in the 
heart of tlie warrior and the statesman, as well as in that of 
•the tenderest maid who tends the sheep jor milks the lowing 
kine ; the difference alone is, that many things besides find 
place within the worldling's bosom, while her breast is one 
fiweet and gentle stordiouse for God and for his works. 
■ "^'You would prevent this marriage 1" reiterated the sol- 
dier. Walter again bowed; but the gesture intimated im- 
patience. 

" You are opposed to the present system, and would have 
it changed ]" he continued. 

"Where is the use of this repetition 1" said De Guerre. 
**You know all this, and from myself: imprudent I have 
been, but not deteitfuL" 

"And you would see the Protector! of these realms 
brought to the , Can you not finish the sentence 1" 

" I would, and I would not, see him brought to the block," 
replied Walter, with manly frankness. "I come of a race 
who loved the Stuarts ; in some degree I have been cherish' 
ed by them. Yet, though a mOst desperate — " 

" Out with it, sir," said the Major hastily, filling up the 
pause, in De Guerre'e sentence. *.*Out with it! I am 
accustomed to hear him abused." 

"—A hiost desperate villain ; still there is a boldness — a 

native majesty — a Dalton has so often praised his 

bravery." 

"Dalton ! Did Dalton speak well of Cromwelll" inter- 
rupted Wellmore. 

" Yes, well, greatly of him, as an intrepid soldier, as a 
being to wonder at. Yet he has no right to the high place 
whereon he sits ; and ^" 

" You would pull him down 1" 

" I confess it" 

** The time will come when I will discuss the merits of 
this ease with you," said Wellmore, after a pause, "albeit I 
like not discussion; 'tis not a soldier's weapon; but you are 
worthv of the effort I like yob, thou|^h you are mine 
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enemy, and that is morf tfian I can say of many firiends. 
You know nothing of what the country sufiered. You know 
nothing of the sacrifices tliat man has made for its good. 
Were not Cromwell and Ireton accused by their own party 
of fiivouring the man Stuart) Was not Cromwell obliged 
to sky to AShbumham and Berkeley, who came to him, as 
the Parliament thought, on all occasions, and about all 
things, * If I am an honest man I have said enough of the 
sii^cerity of my intentions; and if I am not, nothing is 
enough.^ Was he not overpowered by the people's cla- 
mours 1 — ^They would have a king no longer ; tiie name, sir, 
the very name was as a foul stench in their nostrils ; the 
time had arrived when the lawgiver was to depart from 
Judah. Could he, or could any man— ought he, or ought 
any man to fight against the iJord, or the Lord's people!" 
He spoke thus far with strength and energy, then suddenly 
pausing, he added, "But, as I said before, there is time 
enough for this. As to yourself, young man, if your love 
towards the lady be firm and true, if your wishes for her 
welfiire be pure and holy, if you are a true patriot, — behold I 
I will tell you — ^for this came I hither — say that yoi^wiU be 
one of the standing armjr of England ! say but the word, — 
to enjoy rank, opportunities of distinction, honour, and Con- 
stance Cecil as your bride I" 

He paused as for reply, but the Cavalier made none ; he 
only leaned his head against his hand, as if communing with 
himself. 

"She will be miserable," persisted the crafty soldier; 
"inevitable misery will be her lot; and you can prevent it 
if you please." He fixed his eyes upon Walter, as if to read 
t}ie secrets of his soul; then, unsatisfied with the scrutiny, 
continued — " Burrell, as you have observed, cannot make 
her happy : so much beauty, so much worth ! — ^you cannot 
hesitate — ^your single arm could not accomplish the end you. 
aim at." 

"Peace, tempter, peace !" exclaimed the Cavalier, burst- 
mg as fearlessly and as splendidly from his repose as the 
sun from behind a dark but yet silent thunder-cloud. " You 
might have conquered," he continued in a more subdued 
tone, "had not the knowledge of the love of Constantia 
Cecil saved me, as it has often done. She would only loathe 
the man who could change his principles firom any motive 
but conviction. Enough, sir! enough, sir! I know not.who 
you really are ; but this I know, I would no more see her 
despoiled of her rectitude than of her chastity. Had she 
been here, she would have acted as I have done — ^No, she 
would have acted better, for she would not have hesitated." 

The veteran remained silent for a few moments after this 
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bar^ of Edrong and noble feelhig; he then slowly and de- 
liberately put on his hat, drew th^ thick buff gloves over his 
muscular hands, resumed the cloak that had rallen from his 
shoulder, and pointed to the door. 

"Do you mean," inquured Walter, '<tha!t^ am at liberty 
to depart?" 

" You are to go with me; but you are still to consiJer 
yourself under arrest." 

"Togo— whither 3" 

" You go with me. You might have been at liberty; bijt 
now — ^you go with me. And, one word more. Walk gently 
if you value life, or what may be dearer than life. I am not 
one to have my will disputed. You will learn as much^ but 
now, I say, walk gently. I wish not to disturb this giddy 
househbld : they prate, like others of their sort, of people's 
doings, and 'tis not meet to grant them opportunity." 

" I am a man of desperate fortunes now," thought the 
young Cavalier, as he followed his mysterious guide through 
some winding and to him unknown passages of the mansion 
— "a man of desperate fortunes, and care not where I go." 

As they passed through the ^rubbery, he saw distinctly 
the rays of a lamp stream from Constantia's window. The 
light fell on a clump of early roses that grow upon a flat and 
ancient wall, the vestige of some old moat or turret. As 
they passed nearly at its base, Walter sprang up and pulled 
yene, then shrouded it within his bosom, as he thought, un- 
observed by his stem warder; but it was not so— tlie veteran 
noted the little act, and, noting, understood it There was 
a time when he could feel and not define ; that time was 
past, and succeeded hy the present, when he pould define, 
but not feel. In this instance, however, his 'memory did 
him good service ; and the remembrance of what his own 
course had been, cai^e upon him with all the freshness of 
renewed boyhood, so that he could have pressed his youth- 
ful and ardent antagonist to his bosom. This sunbeam of 
the past was not to continue, for he opened a wicket-gate 
leading into the park, and blew one note, not loud, but clear, 
upon a whistle. In an instant, as if the grass had produced 
men, Walter found himself in the midst of mounted soldiers. 
He looked around him in amazement, and even touched the 
nearest horse, to be certain that it was not a dream ! There 
tiiey stood, the moonbeams, broken l^ the overshadowing 
trees, coming down in dappled spots upon the chargers and 
dieir iron-looking riders : carved centaurs could not be more 
immoveable. True, Walter had been absorbed ; yet was all 
this real ! There was for him, too, a stout steed, yftdeh he 
<wiis twice desired to take ere he obeyed. 

16* 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Jointure, portion, gold, estate, 

Houses, liousebold-stufi; or land, 
(Tbe low conveniences of fate,) 
^ Are Greek bo lovers understand. 

CotVLEt 

" VERmT the Lord scatteFethl'^ was the exclamation of 
the Reverend Jonas Fleetword, as he passed from one to 
.another of the apartments of Cecil Place, seekii^ for some 
one with whom to hold converse, yet finding none. Sir 
Willmott Burrell was abroad, even at an hour so early; 
Lady Frances Cromwell closeted with Constantia ; Sir Ro- 
bert Cecil particularly engaged; even Barbara Iverk was 
not to be'&und, — and the poor preachet had but little chance 
of either a break&st or a gossip, or, as he termed it, '^ a 
commune.*^ In the course of his wanderings, however, he 
at length encountered Solomon Grundy, puffii^ and courtesy- . 
ing under the weight of a huge poisty he was conveying, by 
ft prodigious effort, to the buttery. 

" Ah, Solomon my friend," said Fleetword, ** of a truth it 
is a pleasant thing to see thee." 

'*You mean that you behold something pleasant with 
me," retorted the cook; "and of 4 verity, your reve^ 
rence '?. A 

" You tSfmnnot call me reverence ; it is one of the desig-^ 
nations of the beast; — my voice is raised against it — against 
the horned beast" 

"-This was a homed beast once," again rejdied Solomon^ 
observing that the preacher's eye was fixed upon the pasty; 
"nature may be changed by cookeiy. It hath lost all tlie 
sinful qualities that yon talk about, and hath become most 
savoury and nourishing food : doth it resemble the change 
that, you say, takes place in the spirit 1" 

"We must not so mmgle profane and sacred things," 
murmured Fleetword, placing his fore-finger upctfi the 
tempting dish, with a longing and eager look ; for he had 
walked far and was fasting. " Is this one of the baked 
meats thou art preparing for the coming festival?" 

" What festival 1" inquired the cook, surlily : " I know of 
no festival Of a surety, have I laboured in my calling, 
to fumiflh forth something worthy of this house ; yet, from 
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what I hear, there will be few at this wedding to profit by 
my skill. I little thought to see our dear young lady so 
wedded." 

^' Solomon, feasting is foolishnesi^, it savoureth of the 
mammon of unrighteousness: yet was Nimrod a mighty 
hunter before the Lord, and Isaac loved seethed kid. Couldst 
thou extract a morsel of meat from that compound, for of a 
truth I am an hungered!" 

" What ! spoil my garnishing]" exclaimed Grtftidy : " look 
at the frosting of that horn, and the device, the two doves — 
see'st thou not the doves 1" 

" Yea ; but methinks thou mlghtest take away a portion, 
without injury to the goodly fabric. — ^Behold!" and the 
Reverend Jonas lifted, with the cook's long knife, (which 
he snatched in unbecoming haste from the girdle,) thepasta 
of the edge of the gigantic pie, and stole a weighty slice or 
the venison from beneath. 

" Ah, ah !" grinned Solomon, evidently pleased at the 'dis- 
tinction bestowed upon his compost **Is it not pojssing 
good? But you taste not of the gravy — ^the gravy !" 

'*It is unseemly to dispose one's heart towards such 
luxuries ; though the saints stand in need of food no less 
than the young ravens,— oi^y it should be in moderation." 

The preacher gulped -down a ladleful of the pottage, and 
gasped for another, unmindful of his own precept, while the 
gravy lingered on his lips. 

** Such as that would soon make you another man," sfdd 
Solomon, glancing at Fleetword's-slender and spindle shanks; 
" there's nourishment in it." ■ 

'^ We all stand in need of regeneration, Solomon, and 
should desire improvement, even as the hart papteth for the 
water-brooks; be it improvement of body, or improvement 
of mind. There was a wise King of Israel of thy name." 

" Whut! Grundy, sirl the Grund3rs were of lincashire," 
said the gratified compounder of kitchen-stufil 

"Not Grundy; heard ye ever in Scripture of a name 
like that? retorted the preacher. "It was Solomon the 
wise." 

" I remember him now ; he had a many wives. But you 
can call to mind, sir, when I only wanted to put away old 
Joan, and marry Phcebe Graceful, you, sir, wouldn't let me. 
But them old Christians had a deal more liberty." 

*^ Peace, fool ! exclaimed Fleetword, somewhat in anger. 
" Solomon was a Jew." 

" A Jew ! repeated the cook, " I wonder at your holy reve- 
rence to think of such wickedness; surely your reverence 
does not want me to be like a Jewl" 

" ^omon, thou art a fool-^in booe^ ill flesh, in marrow. 
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and in epirit Have I not told thee of the ungodliness of 
these thoughts?" replied the preacher as he finii£ed his last 
morsel. ** But, unless I answer thee according to thine own 
foolishness, I cannot make thee understand. Get me a flagon 
ofdoublendub." 

"With a toast in it?" demanded Grundy, slily peering 
out at the comer of his eye. 

"Thou canst comprehend that,^'' replied Fleetword; 
"truly — truly, the creature comforts have absorbed thy 
whole stock of ideas. Thou art like a sponge, SolomOh^^a 
mere fungus. Thou may'st put in the toast And hark 
ye! if ye see Barbara, tell her I would speak with her; not 
here — not here — ^that would be unseemly — ^but in the 
oak parlour, or the library, I care not which." 

" Now, do I wish for Robin Hays," muttered the shrewd 
yet ignorant cook ; " for he would expoundiate, which sig- 
nifies, make clear — ^why a parson must not meet a maid in 
the buttery. — ^But he is not a parson — ^Then he is a man — 
But not only a man, he must be sometliing else, methinks. 
But why not Barbara go to the buttery ? Just in time, 
here comes Robin ; so Yl\ e'en ask him. — Give you good day, 
my Kentish man : it was a pity you were not here last 
night, as you so love a fray. The handsome youth, who 
had been staying on a visit, was coqped up, because he and 
Sir Willmott fought about my Lady Constance. Abd then 
the Major — he has been here two or three times, and they 
call him Wellmore — although worthy Jabez Tippet, the 
boatman, swears — no, not swears — declares, that no such 
person ever crosses the ferry : — ^Yet is he dumb as a tor- 
toise as to who does. Well, the Major and the young gen- 
tleman went off in a flash of lightning, or somethusg of the 
sort ; for Sir Willmott and my master could not find him. 
And I asked Barbara about it ! but marry, she knows no- 
thing, and therefore says nothing ^" , 

"Which proves her diflferent from the other sex; for 
they sometimes know next to nothing, yet say a great deal," 
retorted Robin, sarcastically. 

"Humph!" replied Grundy; "you look chuffish this 
morning, Master Robin : have you got any thinior ready for 
the bridal?" 

" Don't worry me," exclaimed Rohm ; " what care I for bri- 
dals, or bridles either, unless I could fix one in your mouth? 
Where's Barbara?" 

" The very thing I want to know; for that holy man, the 
Preacher Fleetword, having communed with the pasty, 
would fain commune with the maid — ^not in the buttery 
though. And now, methinks, I had a question to put to 
you— Why is it tttieemly for a man to—" The cook 
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held up his hand m his usual oratorical style, so that it stood 
out like a substantial fan before his face, and touching the 
second finger of his lefl with the forefinger of his nght, 
was proceeding with his inquiry, when he perceived that 
Robin had vanished! *' Robin! Robin Hays! oh! thou 
heedless, and most faithless person! thou Jacky Lantern!*' 
he exclaimed, and then followed as he thought, the pas- 
sage that Robin had taken. It happened, however, to be 
the opposite one, so that he received not the required infor- 
mation. 

Robin sought Barbara in every place where it was likely 
she might he found, but without success; being unable to 
enter the more private apartments of the dwelling, he ap- 
plied to one of the damsels of Lady Frances' suite. 

" Oh, you seek Mistress Barbara, do you, young man?" 
and she cast her eyes over Robin's misHappen figure with 
an expression of contempt that could not be mistaken; 
then passed her finger along the braid of hair that founded 
the border of a plain cap, made of the richest lace ; pulled 
down her stomacher, and apparently waited for the Ranger's 
reply. Robin reddened to Uie eyes, for he could but impa- 
tiently brook such personal scrutiny; and his annoyance in- 
creased when he saw that his embarrassment was noticed 
by his courtly companion. 

^* We do not call her mistress here," he said at length ; 
" but I pray you tell me where she is : I mean the Lady 
Constantia's attendant, little Barbara Iverk." 

" I know who you mean perfectly well," replied the pert 

woman in authority; " we of the court are not thick-headed, 

as you of the coumtry may be, so I will explain fully to your 

" she tittered rudely and loudly ; but Robin's pride was 

nettled, and he heed^ it not ; " to your ^but I wouldn't 

laugh, if 1 could help it Barbara wished to know how the 
attendants'were dreased when my Lady Mary was married 
so very lately to my Lord Fauconberg ; and, as we of the 
court always carry our wardrobes with us, and the simple 
girl being my size, — she hath a marvellously fine person 
for one country-bred, — ^I dressed her as was fitting in my 
robes L a white striped silk petticoat, and a white IxSy made 
of foreign taffeta, the sleeves looped up with white pearls, 
no cap upon her head, but a satin hood just edged with Pa- 
ris lace. 'Od's Gemini ! young man, if you had but seen 
her. Then all of a sudden her lady wanted her to get some 
fiowerg, and she had only time to throw on her cardinal 
and run for them !" 

" Then she is in the garden?" 

'' By the Fairy Ring, I take it; for tbere the best flowers 
grow." 
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Robin did not tarry to thank the court damsel for her in- 
ibnnation, but bounded ri^ht away to the garden, ciiiemg 
the rude laugh that again msulted him. 

As he drew near the ring, he heard a faiQt shriek. His 
quick ear knew at once tluit it came from the- lips of Bar- 
bara; and bursting through the trees, he was in an instant 
by her side. 

It will take many words to describe what had passed in a 
allele moment 

Barbara, dressed as Lady Frances' woman "had described^ 
was on her knees before a slight, sallow youth, who held 
an unsheaUied dagger in one hand, and spoke in a language 
that was a mixture of some foreign tongue and most imper- 
fect English. Barbara, pale and trembling, evidently did 
not understand a word the other said, yet Imelt with hands 
anii'^e upturned, while the boy brandished the weapon, as 
if in the act of striking. As his dark eye flashed upon his 
victim, it caught sight of the Ranger, who rushed from the 
thicket to her side. With a piercing cry, the boy sprang 
away into an almost impenetrable underwood, that skirted 
the portion of the Fairy Rin^ most distant from the house. 
Barbara no sooner saw Robm than she attempted to rise ; 
but she was unequal to any farther exertion^ and sank faint* 
ing on the grass. 

When she recovered, she found herself, in the same spot, 
with her head on Robin's shoulder. Her spirits were re- 
lieved by a burst of tears, and, withdrawing her head, she 
wept plentifully in her hands, heedless of the drops that 
crept through her small fingers, and fell abundantly on the 
white silk petticoat the waitinff-maid fu^ highly prized. — 
Robin had always thought her heautiful, but he had never 
avowed it to himself so decidedly as now. Her long, luxu- 
riant hair, no longer twisted and flattened under her Puri- 
tan cap, flowed over the simple, but to Robin's eyes, superb 
dress in which she was arrayed; the drapery rather added 
to than lessened the pure and holy look which is the soul 
and essence of virginal loveliness; and he never felt his 
own worthlessness so much, as while thus contemplating 
Barbara at the very moment when she was a thousand times 
dearer to him than ever. 

She was the first to speak, as passing her hand over her 
eyes, then looking up between their long silken lashes, 
smiling as a young child at the danger that was^ past, and 
retaining only the remembrance of it, because it brought to 
her gentle and aflectionate mind another proof of I&bin's 
attachment and protecting care, she stretched out her hand, 
all gemmed as it was, cmd sobbed, even while smiling 
" Dear, good Robin! he would have killed me. Are you 
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quite sure he is gone ? Come near me, Robin ; he will not 
come back while you are here. I am sure he mistook m» 
for some one else, for — ^" she spoke in a low tone, " I saw 
hini once before, Robin Hays," still lower, " at the Gull's 
Nest Cragf, only last night." 

" I knew the little rascal was after no good ; and to pre- 
tend dumbness too !" 

"Dumbness!" repeated Barbara, "Did he pretend to be 
dumb? — and do you know himl" 

"I do know that he, in some degree, stole his passage 
over in — ^But no matter ; I'll clip his wings, and blunt his 
dagger, I warrant me ; he shall play no more such pranks. 
To frighten yow, my Barbara ! — what could bo the motive 1 
serious injury he could not intend." 

" Ah, Robin !" said Barbara, shuddering, "you did not see 
his eyes as I did, or you would not say so ; such eyes I Ah ! 
I should have been bitterly frightened had I not prayed this 
morning. Dear Robiij, why do you not pray?" 

Robin looked at her and sighed ; " Could you understand 
nothing of what he said 1" inquired he. 

"I heard him repeat the name of Burrell and that of my 
dear Lady, two or three times ; but what he meant I cannot 
fathom. Oh, but he had a wUd and terrible look ! Why 
should he seek to harm mel" 

" Why, indeed !" echoed Robin; "it must be seen into, 
and that immediately. I'll speak anon of it to Dalton." 

"ToDalton!" in her turn echoed the girl; "Oh, that 
fearful man " 

" There is no one under the sun who has more love for 
you than he has — than Hugh Dalton." - 

" I am sure he knew my father." 

" He did indeed : but question me no farther now, sweet 
Barbara; make your mind quite easy, the outrage shall not 
be repeated. Perhaps the boy is crazed. Let's think no 
more of it, my gentle girl. I must bid you fiirewell." 

" Farewell, Robin ! Why — ^wherefore 1 Tell me, where 
are you going? When do you return? How long do you 
stay?" 

" Now, if I were a king, and one that woman could look 
upon and love, I would give the half, the whole of my king- 
dom, to be sure she feels as earnestly as she speaks," thought 
Robin. She perceived the coldness of his look, and conti- 
nued, thc'Ugh with a changed e^^ression, 

"What ails you? Havel angered you? Will you be 
thus wayward with your poor Barbara ?" 

" My Barbara!" he repeated bitterly, and he touched the 
Frenchified hood that hung over her shoulders: "my Bar- 
bara!" would thes.e trappings become any one that belonged 
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to such a thing as me? Rare contrasts wc should be! 
Jlietbinks such bravery does ill adorn a simple Putitan ; 
one professing such principles should don a plainer robe. 
Gems, too, upon your sleeves ! — ^is not a bright, but modest 
eye, a fer more precious Jewell If it can be outshone by 
any other ornament, it is worth nothing." 

He turned from her as he spoke, and tears again gatliered 
in her eyes. 

" Robin," she said in a broken voice, " it was Mistress 
Alice put them on, to show me the proper tiring for a bower- 
maiden at a great festival — such as my Lady's ought to be. 
— ^But I will take them off— all off, if you like them not." 

" Nor sigh for them again." 

" Sigh for such as these 1" she repeated, looking on her 
finery with disdain. " No, Robin, young as I am, I have 
learned better things. The linnet would look ill tricked 
out in parrot's feathers. Not but I think the bravery be- 
coming, though, perhaps, not to me ; — surely no, if you like 
it not! But whither are you goiog^ only tell me that — 
Ala6 ! that dark and blackbrowed boy has so confound^ me, 
that I know not what I say. The last night's fray has sore 
di^tre^ed me too : — ^you know it all." 

^ Hush, Barbara ! 'Tis of that I would speak ; it is that 
which takes me from you, but only for a few days — it can- 
not be very long ;— yet I must find out where he is. I know 
the hands his wilfulness has thrown him into, but I think 
they will save him from worse treachery. Nevertheless, I 
must to London, and, if I cannot find him there, I must 
efsewhere seek him out If any ask for me, you will re- 
main silent ; and, dear girl, if chance should throw ybu in 
Dalton's way, (it is likely he may be here in a few days, 
perhaps before I return,) speak him kindly and gently; bear 
with him, as you have borne with me." 

" That is impossible," interrupted Barbara, " for there is 
no reason why I should do bo. He was never kind to me." 

" But the time is coming when he will be kind. And 
now adieu, Barbara. I desired much to remain, but I can- 
not. I imagined I might be useful to Mistress Constance^ 
but I could not ; it rests not with me." 

" I am very sorry you are going, Robin; for now, when I 
. think of it, my heart is heavy within my bosom ; I know not 
why it should be so. You are sure you can prevent that 
wild bad boy from frightening me again ]" 

" Quite sure, I'll lock him up within the Crag till my 
return." 

" Thank you, Robin ; but he will be kindly treated." 

**To be sure he will." 

** Thank you agam ;— but still the weight is here — here, 
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on ray heart Do you tliink it would be very wrong to wear 
this dress at my lady's bridal V^ 

Robin smiled at the earnestness and simplicity that cha- 
racterized this child of nature. 

" Oh, no ; but if you love such, I can get you far finer 
garments." 

"Can you indeed 1" she exclaimed jo3rfully: — "But no," 
she added, in a sadder voice, " no bravery for me after this 
bridal. I dreamed a dream last night Do you believe in 
dreams, Robin? Listen: 1 thought we were all standing at 
an altar in the ruined ChapeL'* 

" Who I* jSktif* inquired the Ranger, eagerly. 

" My lady and that man, and — " she paused. 

" Who )" again inquired Robin. 

" Why, you : 'twas bat a dream, you know," she added, 
blushing to the temples. Then, as the colour faded from 
her calm &ce, even more quickly than it came, she con- 
tinued, " And we all looked so beautiful I and I thought you 
so like the Cavalier Walter, and I felt so peace&l and 
happy. But just as you touched my hand, there came a.zpist. 
between us — a dense and chilling mist, that made the 9191^ 
row curdle in my bones, and my joints stiff and iron-bound^ ■ 
and a voice, a low mournful voice, like the wail of a dying 
bird, said, * Come !' — and I attempted to answer, ' Not yet ;• 
but my tongue felt frozen to my teeth, and my teeth jirere 
as icicles within my lips; and I was enshrouded in the mist 
Then suddenly a pang shot through my heart, as if it were 
the dart of death, and I would have screamed, such was its 
agony ; but still my tongue was firozen ! And I suffered, I 
cannot tell you what : when suddenly a soft breath breathed 
upon my cheek, and it felt warm and soothing, and a voice 
— sounding — I may as well tell it all, Robin — ^so like 
yours, sai(l, * Pray.' And as I prayed — ^not in words, but in 
spirit, the pain departed from m^, and the blood flowed 
again through my veins; and gazing upwards, I found that 
I was not in the ruined Chapel, but in the presence of the 
blessed Saviour ! He looked upon us — upon us both " 

•* Stop, Barbara !" exclaimed Robin, whose imagination, 
at all tunes easily worked upon, now became absmute tor- 
ture, " for mercy, stop ! It was but the dream of a weak girl." 

For the first time since she had grown to woman's es- 
tate, he pressed her to his bosom, ana then silently walked 
with her to the little gate that led to the garden. 

** Let Crisp stay with me. Bright^ye and he agree bet- 
ter than usual," said Barbara with a quiet smile. 

"I will," replied Robin, adding, as he turned away, 
" Trust ia the God you worship, and put no fkith in dreams." 

VOL. I. 16 
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CHAPTER XX- 

Tell men of high condition 
That rule amiin of state. 
Their purpose is ambition. 
Their practice only hate ; 

And if they once reply, V -j * 
Then give them aU the lie. » 

Tell Wit how much it wrangler 
In tickle points of nieeneis— 
Tell Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness ; 
And when they do rejdy. 
Straight give them both the lie. 

Joshua Silvbstes. 

Robin had, doubtless, good reasons for the hint 'he had 
given Barbara, that ^e might soon again see the Bucca- 
BCl^, and that she would do well to use that forbearance to- 
wards him which she had so kindly and so invariably prac- 
tised towards the Ranger. After leaving her, as we have 
stated, in safety at one of the entrances to Cecil Place, he 
proceeded to the Gull's Nest His first inquiries were con- 
cerning the boy who had contrived to steal a passage on 
board the Fire-fly from France to England, and who had 
pretended dumbness. How the youSi got on board his 
vessel, Dalton could not imagine ; although, when the dis- 
covery was made, his feigning the infirmity we have men- 
tioned succeeded so well, that the Buccaneer absolutely be- 
lieved he could neither hear nor speak, and sympathized 
with him accordingly. The indignation of Dalton was 
quickly roused by 3ie outrage described by Robin Hays: 
he wai9, moreover, much exasperated that such a deception 
should have been successfully practised on himself No- 
thing is so sure to anger those who duly value their pene- 
tration, tis the knowlSge that they have been duped by 
those tliey consider inferior to themselves: indeed, the best 
of us are more ready to pardon bare-faced wickedness than 
designing cunning; — we may reconcile ourselves to the 
being overpowered by the one, but scarcely ever to the 
being over-reached by the other. 

Springall had quitted Cecil Place the morning after his 
encounter with Major Wellmore, of whom he persisted in 
speaking as '* the strong spectre-man;*' and neither Robin's 
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entreaties nor Dalton^s commands could prevail on or ferce 
him again to take up hit abode within the house. 

"I Imownot why. I "should remain," he said; the girls 
ilout and laugh at mj * sea-saw ways,' as they call them ; 
and though &rbara is a trim craft, well-built and rigged 
too, yet her quiet smile is worse to me than the grinning of 
the others. V\\ stay nowhere to be both frightened and 
scouted: the captain engaged me to weather the sea, not the 
land, and Td rather bear the cat a-board the Fire-fly, or 
even a lecture in the good ship Providence, than be land- 
lagged any longer." 

He wa8«pree6nt in the room at the Gull's Nest when Ro- 
bin recounted to the Buccaneer the peril in which Barbara 
had been placed ; and the young sailor speedily forgot the 
meek jesting of the maiden in the magnitude of her danger. 

" The black^yed boy has not been near the house all 
day," added Springall, " and my own belief is, that he's no 
he, but a woman in disguise. My faith on it, Jeromio's in 
the secret, as sure as m^ name is Obey Springall ! Jeromio 
understands all manner of lingoes, and would be likely to 
consort with any foreigners for filthy lucre: he has ever 
ventures of his own, and this is one." 

" There may be wisdom in thy giddy pate," observed the 
Buccaneer thoughtfully. " God help me ! dangers and plots 
gather thickly around, and my wits are not brightening with 
my years." 

"Marry, it's no woman," observed Mother Hays; "I 
could not be deceived — it's a dark-browed boy," lowering 
her voice, " very like what Prince Charlie was, as I remem- 
ber him, but with rather a Jewish locfk for a Christian 
prince." 

" Robin," said Dalton, taking the Ranger aside, " if this 
most loathsome marriage cannot be stayed — if what I mean 
to do should &il — ^my daughter must seek another home 
and another protector. Were Miss Cecil to become the 
wife of Sir Willmott Burrell, under their roof Barbara should 
not bide — the kite's nest is a bad shelter for the ring-dove." 

"Where would you take herl" — who would protect 
her ]" inquired Robin earnestly. 

" Faith, I know not Til to Sir Robert Cecil this day- 
speak to him about some matters of our own, and then be 
guided by circumstances as to the disposal of my daughter. 
—My daughter ! that word sends the blooj to and from my 
heart in cold and then in hot gushing streams ! But, Robin, 
you must not tarry; — close watch shall be set for this dan- 
gerous imp, to prevent farther mischief; and if Springall's 
conjecture should be right-^yet it is most wUd« and most 
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improbable! — ^Wbat disguise will you hdapt in this pursuit 
of our heedless friend 1" ■ , 

" As yet, I know not; I must sdk- it to the times and to 
the persons I encounter ; a pedlarV ^HI do me best at pre- 
sent ; a pck is a fitting nook ftfr concealment Dear Cap- 
tain, looK well to Jeromio; be never meant you honest" 

" I believe you are right, Robin ; and yet why should I 
quarrel with men^s honesty 1 they have as good a right to 
Uibcl mine with the §bul word * spurious.' This damning 
thing within my breast, that saints call conscience, how it 
has worked me lately I Poison is nothing to it : but it will 
soon be over, if the boy were safe, and nw^wp Barbara 
would but pray for mc, after the fiishion of her mother." 
He paused, then striking his forehead violently, as if to ba- 
nish thought, continued, " You so to liondon straight?" 

" Ay, sure, and have secreted the invoices you spoke of, 
for the good merchant beyond St PauVs, who ordered the 
ricli velvets, counting, perhaps, upon a coronation." 

'* I hope he has a better chance of selling them than that 
aflbrds. Noll will hardly dare it ; his name — Protector — 
gives as much power, and *tis as a fencing-master's guards 
ever at hand to turn aside the sneen against his ambition. 
Thought'st thou of the pearls for my Lord JFVuconberg's 
rich jeweller?" 

** Ay, master, they are safe ; tliose I will myself deliver ; 
though, from what the journals say, his Lordship has small 
need of npw trimming. 'Twas the public talk, when you 
made me act the respectable character of Spy in Sir Will- 
mott Burrell's service ; at the court, sir, they talked of no- 
thing else — ^how the King of France, with his own hands» 
made him present of a gold box, inlaid with diamonds, that 
had upon the lid, on the outside, the arms of France, com- 
posed of three large jewels, and, in the inside, the monarch's 
own picture ; — the Cardinal Mazarine, too, gave him a dozen 
pieces of the richest Genoese velvet ; and then his Lordship, 
not to be outdone, made him a gift of equal value ; — and 
then, I forget me what was the next— and the next — and 
the next — and the next; but it was mighty fine trafficking, 
that I know." 

"Ay, Robin, 'nothing for nothing' is the statesman's 
motto. Now give you good speed and success ! You can 
send to me almost from any part of the kingdom in a few 
hours. Spare no^ efibrts for his freedom-^ack Roupall's 
confession proves but too truly, that Sir Willmott is sworn 
against his life ; and till that ruffian is done for, or quieted, 
there is no safety for Walter. I have sent Jack on private 
work to the West; ao he is out of the way — that's aofd coob 
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fort Great interest have I in t|||^ boy.;' next to my own 
child, tliere is nothing I love so much. And now, Hobint 
farewell !" 

When Robin bade adieu to his mother, she began to weep 
and wail, after the natural custom of mothers, high and low. 
" Ah ! you are ever on the rove ; ever on the wander ! You 
will be on your ranges, some of these odd days, when I de- 
part this life ; and flien you'll never know what I have to 
tell you." 

" If it were any thing worth telling, you would have told 
it long ago ; for a woman cannot keep a secret, that we all 
){now." 

" Ah, boy ! boy ! God Uless you, and good-b'ye ! I wonder 
will that wench, Barbara, think to send me a bit of the bride- 
cake ? I warrant I have a sweet tooth in my head still, al- 
beit I have but two." And after §pme more idle talk, and 
much caressing, they parted. 

" My poor old mother !" thou^t Robin Hays, " she does 
excellently well as a mother for me ; but think of such as 
Barbara calling her by such a title !" And he whistled on 
his way, though not " for want of thought ;" his feelings 
and affections were divided between &rbara Iverk and 
Walter De Guerre. 

We must now proceed with Hugh Dalton a second time 
to Cecil Place. His interview with the Baronet was of a 
nature very different from that with which our narrative 
commenced. Sir Robert seemed as if the weight of a huur 
dred years had been pressed upon his brow ; mdeed, Time 
could not have so altered any man. It was not the deed of 
Time that made the eye vigilant, even in its dimness — the 
hand, though trembling almost to palsy, fumble with tlie 
sword-hancue — that racked the poor, withering, and shrink- 
ing brain, within its multiplied cabinets, by a thousand ter- 
rors — Such was not the work of Time. How different was 
his, from the hoary, but holy age, that ushers an aged, and 
it may be a worn, but godly and grateful spirit, to an eter- 
nity of happiness! — when the records of a good man's life 
may be traced by the gentle furrows that nature, and not 
crime, has ploughed upon the brow — ^the voice, sweet, though 
feeble, givmg a benison to all the living things of this fair 
earth — the eye, gentle and subdued, sleeping calmly within 
its socket — ^the heart, trusting in the present, and hoping in 
the future ; judging by itself of others, and so judging kindly 
(despite experience) of all mankind, until Time may have 
chimed out his warning notes ! 

A thousand and a thousand times had Sir Robert enraefd 
the evil destiny that prompted hixa to confte.his crims tio 
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his daujfhter; and his curses were more bitter, aiid more 
deep, when he found that Sir Willmott Burrell had played 
80 treacherous a part, and inveigled him under total subjec- 
tion. 

** And is it Sir William Burrell who is to procure me a 
free pardon and an acknowledged shipl Trust my case to 
Sir Willmott Burrell!" growled Dalton, as he sat opposite 
the enfeebled Baronet : his hands clenched, his brows knit, 
and his heart swelling in his bosom with contending feel* 
Ingg, — " Trust my case to Sir Willmott Burrell !" he re- 
peated. ** And BO, Sir Robert Cecil, you have sold your 
soul to the Devil for a mess of pottage, a mess of poisoned 
pottage ! You have not, you say, the poor power of obtain- 
ing the most trifling favour for jrourself. But I say a^in, 
look to it; for, I here swear I will either have my suit or 
my revenge." 

" Revtnge has come r groaned forth the unfortunate man. 
" Is it not enough that my child, that high-souled, noble crea- 
ture, knows of my guilt t All this day, and yesterday too, 
she would not see me. I know how it is — ^I am as a leper 
in her eyes." 

" Your daughter ! — ^your daughter know your crime*'." said 
the Buccaneer: "How, how was thati — Who told, who 
could have told her such a thing 1 — ^who had the heart? — 
But stay!" he continued, with his rude but natural energy^ 
the better feelings of his nature coming out at once, when he 
imderstood what the Baronet must have endured under such 
circumstances : — " Stay, you need not tell me ; there is but 
one man upon earth who could so act, and that man is Sir 
Willmott Burrell. — ^The villain made a shrewd guess, and 
fooled ye into a confession. I see through it all ! — And are 
you so mean a coward]-" he continued, turning upon Sir 
Robert a look of inefiable coi^tempt, — "are you cowardly 
enough to sacrifice your daughter to save yourself! I see it 
now ; the secret that Burrell has wormed from you, is the 
spear that pushes her to the altar; and you — you suffer this,, 
and sell her and her lands to stay his tongue ! Man, man, is 
there no feeling at your heart? Have ye a heart? T — I — a 
rude untaught savage, whose hands are stained with blood, 
even to the very bone; who have been as a whirlwind, scat^ 
teriug desolation ; over the deck of whose vessel has floated 
the pennon of every land, working destruction as a pastime ; 
I, myself, would 4)rand myself as a brigand and a Buccaneer 
---scorch the words, in letters of fire, on my brow, and stand 
to be gazed upon by the vile rabble at evenr market-cross in 
England, sooner than sufifer my humble ehild to sacrifice the 
least portitxi of herself for me !" 
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Dalton paused for breath; Sir Robert Cecil hid his face 
from the flashing of his angry eye. 

" Dalton !" he said at length, " I cannot do it, honoured as 
I have been, bearing so long an unspotted name, venerated 
at the court, praised by the people ? Besides, I am sure Sir 
Willmott loves her; his whole conduct proves ^" 

**Him to be what I have often declared him, and wfll 
again once mor^, — a double-distilled villain!" interrupted 
the Buccaneer with renewed energy. " But what is this 
to mel" he added, stopping abruptly in the midst of his sen- 
tence; "What have I to do with iti My revenge upon 
you both is certain, unless my own purpose be accomplished 
— and it shall be accomplished for my child's sake. 1 will 
find out Sir Willmott, and tell him so to his teeth. Sir 
Robert Cecil, farewell ! You, I suppose, are a courtly, a 
gentlemanly father ! Pity that such should ever have chil- 
dren !" and gathering his cloak around him, he left the room 
without uttering another word. 

We may omit our account of the interview between the 
Buccaneer and Sir Willmott Burrell ; merely observing that 
it had the effect of chafing both in no ordinary degree. 

" If I did but dare show myself at Whitehall," muttered 
Dalton, as he quitted the room in which he liad conversed 
with his base opponent, " how I should be revenged ! Nay, 
the delight I ^ould feel in giving their deserts to both, 
would make me risk my life, were it not for my girl's sake; 
but my pardon once obtained,, sets me at liberty m England 
— Let them look to it, then.'* 

As he loitered in one of the passages leading to the back 
entrance, Barbara crossed his path. At first she did not 
recognise him, for in the day-time he wore many disguises; 
and his present one was, a Ueneva band and gown, covered 
with a long cloak of black serge. Having coldly returned 
his salutation, she turned into a closet to avoid fiirther par- 
ley ; but he followed, and shut the door. Barbara, who on 
all occasions was as timid and as helpless as a hare, trem- 
bled from head to foot, and sank on the nearest seat, her 
eyes fixed upon the Skipper and her quivering lip as pale as 
ashes. 

"Barbara," he said, " you are afraid of me — ^you are afraid 
of me, child," he repeated, afanost angry with her at the mo- 
ment, althouffh the feeling was so perfectly natural , 

"Robin told me not to be afiraid,'* die replied, at last; 
and then looking about for a chair, pointed to^ one at the 
furthest comer oif the small room. " There is a seat, sir l" 

"I see you want me to be as &r away from joa as^possi- 
|de, Barbara," he r^ied, smiling moorBfully. 
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"Not now," she said, rising, and moving nearer, until she^ 
stood at his side and looked into his face, pleased at the 
softened expression of his features; *'I am not, indeed, 
afraid of you now, sir. The first thing I did not like you 
for, was for offering me money ; the second — ^hut I beg your 
pardon," (bowing her head.) — "I make too free, perhaps?" 
Dalton, gratified at any mark of confidence, encouraged her 
to go on — " The second was — your name ; — I heard of a 
darmg man called Hugh Dalton — a ruthless, cruel man — a 
man of ^" 

" Speak out, Barbara; you cannot anger me." 

" A man of blood !" and she shuddered at her own words; 
" But I am sure one thing Mistress Cecil said was true — 
* that we are not to put fikith in all we hear.' Now, I be- 
lieve all she says, and all Robin Hays says ; and he speaks 
so kindly of you. And another thing, sir, makes me think 
60 well of you is — that you knew my fkther — ^Nay, I am 
sure you did," she continued, lay ins* her hand on his arm 
and looking into his countenance, which be turned away to 
conceal his emotion. *'I am certain you did; Robin told me 
as much, and Mistress Constance did not deny it ; and now 
that you are here^ so gentle and so kind, I am sure you will 
tell me. Do, dear^ good sir. Did you not know my father 1 
my poor dear, dear &ther !" 

All Dalton's resolutions of silence, all his resolves melted 
into airy nothings at the sound of that sweet soft voice. 
Tears, the only tears of pleasure that hadfi)r years moisten- 
ed the cheek of the reckless Buccaneer, burst from his eye&: 
he could not speak; he felt weak as a new-bom in&nt; his 
limbs trembled ; he would have fallen to the ground, had 
not the feeble girl supported him. In a moment she per- 
ceived and understood the whole truth, and exclaimed — 

" You — ^you are my father 1" 

" And you do not shrink] Do not turn away from me," 
he said fondly. " How like your mother you are^ now that 
your eyes are filled with love, not fear !" 

" And my mother loved you ?" she inquired. 

" Ay, girl. Why do you ask ]" 

" Because," replied Barbara, laying her head on his bosom, 
as if, like a young bird, she had found a home and peace 
within the parent nest, "because, if my mother loved you, 
you cannot be a bad man ; and I am satisfied." 

The most beautiful feature in Barbara's character was, as 
* we have said, her trustfulness ; she had no idea of guilt 
She heard of crime as a thing abroad in the world, but ahe 
eould never identify it with persons : her mind was a com- 
pound of feeling and affection; and with the beautiful md 
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earnest simplicity of truth, she perfectly believed that her 
father could not be wicked. 

" I will tell my lady how my mother loved you, and then 
she will know you cannot be the wild man we took you for." 

" Tell her nothing, sweet, about me. In a little time I 
shall be able to take you to a proper home ; only mark this, 
you must never go to the home of Sir Willmott Burrell." 

"Ah! he is very wicked, 1 have heard; and yet you see 
how wron^ it is to believe evil of any one; but I know that 
he is evil, if eyer man was," was tlie maid's reply, reverting 
almost unconsciously to her ftither's situation. 

" Let us talk of nothing evil, Barbua, during the few mo- 
ments I can remain with you now. Remember, you are to 
tell your lady nothing about me." 

" I do not see how I can help it," 

" Why 1" 

" Because she has ever told me to tell her all thmgs, and 
I have obeyed. Ah, sir — &ther, you know not how ^ood 
she is to me, and how she cries, dear lady ! Ever smco 
this marriage has been iked upon, she has wept un* 
coasingly." 

The Buccaneer felt at the moment as all parents must 
feel who desire to preserve their children in innocence, and 
yet themselves lead vicious lives. To the wieb^, lies are 
as necessary as the air they breathe, as common for use b» 
household stuff. Had Barbara been what is now termed a 
clever girl, the Buccaneer might have employed her, not as 
an affent of falsehood — that his delicate love of his child 
would have prevented^^ut as an instrument, perhaps, to 
work some delay in a wedding that humanity, independently 
of one or two new and latent causes, called upon him to 
prevent ; but in any plot where finesse was necessary, he 
saw that Barbara would be perfectly useless; and biBfore 
taking his departure, he only told her she might, if she 
pleased, inform Mistress Cecil, but at the same time begged 
of her not to repeat to any one else that he had been therew 
This Barbara promised to do; and on the assurance that h^ 
would soon return, and enable her to show her lady thattja**- 
stead of being the wild man they both took him for, he was a 
very peaceable (how the Buccaneer smiled at the word!) 
person, she suffered him to depart, and then went into her 
little room, to arrange her ideas, and offer up thanksgiving 
that she hid found a &ther, together with prayers foi m 
safety. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



But now, no star can shine, no hope be got, 

Mo«t wretched creature, if he knew his lot. 

And yet more wretched far because he knows it not. 

* * « * * « 

The swelling sea seethes in his angry waves, 
And smites the earth that dares the traitors nourish. 

GiLKs Fletcher^ 

The Buccaneer failed not to inquire relative to the pre- 
tended dumb boy, but without success : he appeared to have 
vanished suddenly from before their eyes, and had left na 
trace behind. After despatching one or two trusty messen- 
gers on some particular embassies, Dalton concealed him- 
self in the secret recesses of the crag until the "evening fell 
sufficiently to enable him to get off to the Fire-fly without 
attracting the observation of any stragglers, or persons who 
might be on the watch for him or his vessel, which he had 
left, as before, under the superintendence of Jeromio, with 
strict orders to move about off Shellness Point, and the 
strand at Leysdown, and to be ready, on a particular signal, 
to heave-to and cast anchor nearly opposite the Gull's Nest. 
Three times had Dalton lighted his beacon on the top of the 
ruined tower, and three times extinguished it : the signal 
was at length answered, although not according to his di- 
rections, which were light for light. The Buccaneer was, 
however, satisfied; descended by the private stair to the 
shore, and pushed off his little boat, having called in vain 
for Springall, whom he had left at Gull's Nest in the morning. 

The motion of the oars was but a mechanical accompani- 
ment to his thoughts, which wandered back to his child, to hi» 
next beloved, Walter, and to the events through which his che- 
quered life had passed during the last year. Strong as was 
BOW Hugh Dalton's affection for his daughter, it is doubtful 
if it would have had force enough to make him relinquish so 
completely his wandering and ruthless habits, and adopt the 
design of serving for a little time under the banner of the 
Commonwealth, before he completely gave up the sea, had 
not his declining constitution warned him that at fifty-five 
he was older than at thirty. He had grown a wiser and a 
better man than when, in middle age, he ran fiiU tilt with 
his passions at all things that impeded his progress or his 
views. A long and dangerous illness, off the Caribl^eeS). 
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had sobered him more ia one little month, than any other 
event could have done in years. Away fixim bustle and ex- 
citement, he had had time for reflection, and when he arose 
from his couch, he felt that he was no longer the firm, strong 
man he had been. The impressions of early life, too, re- 
turned; he lonfi^ed for his child, and fi)r England; but when 
he remembered her mother, he could not support the idea 
that Barbara should know him as he really was. Still his 
restle^ mind suggested that occupation would be necessary, 
and his busy brain soon fixed upon the only way by which 
honourable employment could be obtained. England had 
been, for a long series of years, in a perturbed and restless 
state, and Dalton had made himself well known, both by his 
ingenuity, energy, and bravery : he had been usefiil as a 
.smuggler, and imported many things of rich value to the Ca- 
valiers — trafiicking, however, as we have seen, in more than 
mere contraband articles. 

Sir Robert Cecil, as we have shown, was not always the 
possessor of Cecil Place; and the secret of whatever course 
he had adopted, or crime he had committed, to obtain such 
large possessions, was in the keeping of Hugh Dalton. 

Cromwell had not at all times watched as carefully over 
the private transactions of individuals, as he was disposed 
to do during the latter years of his Protectorate. Per- 
sons obnoxious to the Commonwealth had frequently disap- 
peared; and though Oliver's system of espionage was never 
surpassed, not even by the Cromwell of modern years; yet it 
had been his policy to take little or no note of such matters: 
uniting in himself the most extraordinary mixture of craft 
and heroism that ever either disfigured or adorned the page 
of history. 

Dalton and such men were no longer necessary to bear 
from the shores of England the excrescences of royalty. 
Time, the sword, or stratagem had greatly thinned their 
numbers; yet many recent events proved that loyalists were 
imported, and assassins hired, and let loose in the country 
by contraband ships; until, at length, the Protector was 
roused, and resolved to check the pirates and smugglers of 
our English strands, as efiectually as the gallant and right 
noble Blake had exterminated them on the open sea. 

No one was better acquainted with the character, the 
deeds, and misdeeds of Hugh Dalton, than the all-seeing 
Cromwell; and so firm a heart as the Protector's could not 
but marvel at and admire, even though he could neither 
approve nor sanction, the bravery of the Fire-fly's com^ 
mander. Dalton knew this, and, in ondeavourmg to obtain 
an authorized ship, acted acc(»rding to such knowledge. He 
felt tiut Cromwell would never pacdgn him, unlesB he could 
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make him useful; a few cruises in a registered vessel, and 
then peace and Rirbara, was his conclucun^ thought, whilst, 
resting on his oars, he looked upon his beautiful brigantine,as 
she xtSe upon the waters at a long distance yet, the heavens 
spangled. with innumerable stars for her canopy, and the 
ocean, the wide unfatbomable ocean, spreading fit)m pole to 
pole, circling the round earth as with a girdle, for her do- 
minion. 

It was one of those evenings that seem ** breathless with 
adoration;" the gentleness of heaven was on the sea; there 
was not a line, not a ripple on the wide waste of waters ; 
*' the winds," to use again the poet's eloquent words, " were 
up, gathered like sleeping flowers.*^ There was no li^ht in 
the vessel's bow — no twmkle from the shore — no ship in 
sight — nothing that told of existence but his own Fire-fly,' 
couching on the ocean like a sleeping bird. 

" There is a demon spirit within her," whispered Dalton 
to himself; ** the sight of her sends me wild again. Devil 
that she is! so beautiful! so well proportioned ! Talk of the 
beauty of woman ! — ^But I'll look to her no more — I'll think 
of her no more!" 

He again applied himself to the oar, and was pulling 
steadily towards the ship, when his eye rested upon some- 
thing black and round in the water. Again he paused in 
his exertions, and lay-to: the substance fl(»ted towards him. 
He would have shouted, but — no sailor is ever fi"ee from 
superstitious qualms of one sort or another — ^he remained 
silent, fixing his eye steadily upon the object. At last it 
came close, quite close to the boat; and in another instant, 
Springall was seated in the prow, 

"Why, Spring! what's the matter? are you mad? Has 
any thing occurred yonder?" exclaimed Dalton, somewhat 
alarmed. 

" Hush !" replied the panting youth : " I can hardly breathe 
yet" The Skipper was going to pull towards the ship; but 
the youth laid his hand on that of his master, and ejaculated, 
« Wait !" 

Dalton complied, and when Springall could speak, he 
communicated what astonished the Buccaneer in no small 
degree: — ^He said that, having hunted about for the strango 
blade to no purpose, he tacked off towards the ship, and told 
Jeromio his master had found that the boy was no boy, but a 
girl in dis^ise ; that he ther^ore desired Jeromio to tell 
him who sne really was, as he had secreted her on ship- 
board, knowing perfectly well she was neither deaf nor 
dumb: — That Jeromio said, as the master had fiished it up, 
there was no use in making any bones about the matter ; fbr 
howit happened was, that when they were Tying offSt Val!e- 
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iry, this girl, whom he believed to be a Jewess, offered him a 
large sum of money if he would secrete her own board, at 
all events until the ship sailed, and if — after concealment 
was impossible — he would not betray her. She stipulated 
to be landed upon the Kentish coast ; and Jeromio added, 
that he was sure she had a design upon the life of somebody, 
and it might be easily guessed who, as she prevailed on him 
to show her the use and management of fire-arms, and had, 
besides, a dagger, which she usually carried in her bosom : 
— That, as she wrote English very imperfectly, ehe h<ad 
bribed him to write a letter to Mistress Cecil, saying that, 
before God, she was the wife of Sir Willmott Burrell, and 
that if she (Mistress Cecil) persisted in marrying him, she 
would be revenged ! — That he (Jeromio) kept back the let- 
ter, because he feared his hand- writing might eventually 
lead to a discovery that he had been the means of bringing 
her to England. — Springall detailed this intelligence in 
much less time than it has occupied us to repeat it ; and then 
pausing^ added — 

" But the worst is yet to come. Jeromio— Master, 1 was 
right about that fellow ! — had hardly finished this account, 
when a boat hove out, and, at first, we thought it was you, 
but presently who should come on board but Sir Willmott 
Burrell, as large as life ! Well, Jeromio was precious fright- 
ened, as you may suppose, and said it was to inquire after 
the Jewess ; but he took the Italian into your Cabin, and — 
I can't but own I was vastly anxious to Jmow wliat they 
were saying — " . "^ 

The greatest villain in the vfoxld dislikes to be thought a 
listener, on the same principle that men would rather be ac- 
cused, of crime than cowardice— of vice than folly; poor 
Sprmgajl stopped and stammered until commanded to go on. 

** It was a fine day, and, thinking I should like a batij, I 
let myself down close by the cabin-window with a rope. 
The window was open, and as I hung half in and half out 
of the water, I could hear every syllable they said, the sea 
was so calm. Not a word about the Jewess ; but that pre- 
cious villain was listening to a proposal made by the other 
villain to seize you, this very night, in your own ship, and 
murder you outright ! It's true, master, as I'm alive ! Then 
Jeromio said it would be better to deliver you up, as a rover, 
to the Government; but Sir Willmott made reply, that 
might answer his purpose, but it would not do for him. 
Then he promised him a free pardon, and tempted him with 
the riches of the Crag, and other things; — and, as well as I 
could understand, they fully agreed upon it And then, for 
fear of discovery, I was mounting up, when the rope, as ill- 
luck would have it, broke, attd I went tilt splash into the 
VOL. I. 17 
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water ! Well, Jeromio looked out, and swore at me: but it 
mattered not : I ^craihbled up, resolving, as you may sup' 
pose, to keep a good look-out; but that double devil. Sir 
Willmott, was at it again, and would ha^^e it that I was lis- 
tening, and so I was clapped under hatches ; and hard enough 
I found it to steal off to you." 

"The villain!" exclaimed the Buccaneer. "But the 
thing is impracticable; there are not more than ten or a 
dozen of her crew ashore: my brave fellows would never 
see their Captain murdered !" 

" On what pretext I know not, but he has, during the af- 
ternoon, sent the long-boat off with the truest hands aboard. 
I heard the men talkmg, as they passed backwards and for- 
wards, that Bill o' Dartmouth, Sailing Jack, Mat Collins, 
and tlie Fire-fly rovers, aa we used to call them, — those boys 
who had been aboard with you in foreign parts, — had gone 
ashore by your orders; and I know there are five or six — 
those Martinicos and Sagrinios, and the devil's own O's, 
that are 'fore and aft in all things with Jeromio. There's 
no putting feith in any of them, seeing they have a natural 
antipathy towards us English. So, now let us put back, sir." 
" Put back I" repeated Dalton, casting a look, of scorn 
upon poor Sprinffall ; "the man's not bom who. could make 
me put back! — ^The ship's my own — and the sea, the br(»d 
sea we look upon, is mine, as long as I have strength to dip 
an oar in its brine, or wit to box a compass! Avast ! avast ! 
, koy ; you know hot what you speak of when you talk to 
Hugh Dalton of putting back !" 

"They'll murder i^i^both!" said Springall,in a mournful, 
and almost a reproachful tone. 

" My poor boy !" replied Dalton, looking in his face^and 
poising on high the oar he had so vigorously dipped in the 
blue wave, " My true-hearted boy ! it would be . indeed, a 
bad recompense for. your devotedness, to lead you into the 
tiger's den ; — for myself, I have no fear; — I will put you on 
shore, and return." 

" Never, master !" exclaimed the lad. "There is no one 
in the widef wide world I care for but yourself. To serve 
you, I wojild venture all. No, no, master, I raay*be but a 
poor weak ttoy in some thiUgs, but in this J am a man. I 
will neve/leave you while I have power to serve you." 

" And you will not repent it," observed the Buccaneer ; 
the spirit of former days rallying round his heart at. the idea 
of danger, which ever appeared to him the path to glory : 
" You will not reperit it — in a right cause too. What can 
I have to fearl I know that the instant I show myself 
among them, they will return as one man to their duty ; and 
iftheydonot! " 
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As they neared the vessel, they perceived that not more 
than five or six of their comrades were, like shadowy things, 
pacing the deck. Jeromio himself, howeverj they noted, 
waiting to receive them. 

Dalton, who was vigilant as brave, had previously thrown 
his boat-cloak over Springall, so that he might not be recog- 
nized, and handed him a cutlass and pistol. Whether the 
appearance of two, when he only expected one, or whether 
the natural dread with which he always, despite himself, 
regarded his Captain, overpowered Jeromio, we may not 
guess ; but as the Buccaneer strode up the ladder, his pene- 
trating look steadily fixed upon the wily Italian, his quick 
eye perceived that twice he attempted to level a pistol; 
while his more cowardly accomplices crowded behind him. 
Had the villain possessed courage enough to fire as Dalton 
was ascending, his life would in all probability have been 
the sacrifice ; but once upon the deck of his own ship, he 
was indeed a sea-king ! For an instant he stood proudly 
before Jeromio ; then, presenting his pistol to the head ^f 
the Italian, who trembled violently, he said as calmly as" if 
he were in the midst of friends: 

" One moment's prayer ; and thus I punish traitors " 

There was a breathless silence; one might have heard a 
pin drop upon the deck ; the very air seemed to listen with- 
in the furled sails. Jeromio's pistol fell from his grasp; he 
clasped his hands in agony, and falling before the Buccaneer, 
upon his knees, uttered a brief prayer, for well he knew 
that Dalton never recalled a doom, and hd felt that all had 
been discovered ! In another instant a flash passed along 
the ship, and danced in garish light over the quiet sea! 
The bullet lodged within a brain ever ready to plot, but 
never powerful to execute. With unmoved aspect Dalton 
replaced the weapon, and planting his foot upon the pros- 
trate dead, drew another from his belt. Springall was still 
hy his side, ready to live or die with his commander. 

"Come on! come on!" said Dalton, after surveying the 
small and trembling band of mutineers, as alien of the Afric 
deserts gazes upon a herd of hounds by whom he is beset. 
" Come on !" and the sentence eoimded like the tolling of a 
death-bell over the waters, so firmly yet solemnly was it 
pronounced, as if the hearts of a thousand men were in it. 
** Come on ! Are ye afraid 1 We are but two. Or are ye 
still men ; and do ye think upon the time when I led ye on 
to victory, when I divided the spoil of many caskets among 
y e ? Ye are fi-iends — countrymen of this — ^that was a man ; 
yet if ye will, ye shall judge between us. Did I deserve 
this treachery at his hands? can one of you accuse me of in- 
justice 1" 

"> A loud, a reiterated ** No»" answered this appeal, and the 
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iiiuiincers rushed forward, not to seize on, but to lay down 
their weapons at the feet of their Captain. 

" Take up your arms,'* said Dal ton, after casting his eye 
over thorn, and perceiving at a single glance that they bad 
truly delivered them all. " Take up your arms : ye were 
only beguiled ; ye are too true to be really treacherous." 

This most wise compliment operated as oil on the tossing 
fcjea : the ship-mob fancied they were actmg according to the 
dictates of reason, when they were really under the influ- 
ence of fear, and then they aroused the tranquillity of the 
night, shouting long and loudly for the Fire-fly and the 
brave Buccaneer I 

Although the unfortunate Jeromio had cunningly de- 
spatched several of Dalton's most approved friends m the 
long-boat to the shore on some pretended business, yet 
others had been secured below ; and, when they were libe- 
rated, they created great and noisy jubilee at what they 
jestingly called " the Restoration." Springall had orders 
to distribute among them, and without distinction, abun- 
dance of rum, while Dalton retired "To his cp-bin, still un- 
moved, to pen some despatches, which he deemed necessary 
to send to the main-land that night. 

When he returned on deck, the revellers had retired, and 
the w^atch was set Many of the stars that had witnessed 
the events we have recorded, had sunk, and others had risen 
in their stead. The midnight air was chill and cold; Jero- 
mio's body lay where it had fiillen, stifiening in its gore"; for 
no one cared to meddle with it till the Sfipper's pleasure 
was known as to how it was to be disposed of. Dalton gazed 
upon it but for an instant, and then ordered that a man named 
Muddy, the black, and butcher of the ship, should attend him. 

" Here, Muddy," he exclaimed, " chop me off that rascal's 
head — quick, do it!" The brute carelessly performed his 
task. " Now roll the carcase in a sail, and, being well 
leaded, throw it overboard. Wrap me the head in a clean 
napkin ; I would fain make a present to Sir Willmott Bur- 
rell — a wedding present he may think it, if he will. The 
head to which he trusted, will serve the purpose well. I will 
not send you, Springall, on this errand," he continued, laying 
his hand gently on the shoulder of the tremblmff boy, who 
sickened at the disgusting sight "Go to your hammock; 
you shall not sleep there many nights more. You are too 
good for such a life as this !" 

He then directed two of his men to row to land, and leave 
the parcel at the gate of Cecil Place. He also gave them 
other packets to deliver, with orders to those of his crew 
who were still on shore ; and then, his ship being under sail 
for another division of the coast, like a mighty but perturbed 
spirit, he paced the deok till mormngv 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



1 am not prone to weeping as our box 
Commonly arc ; the want of which vain dew 
Perchance shall dryryour pities; but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here, which burns 
Worse than tears drown. 
\ Shakspeark. - 

It is curious to note how differently persons known to 
each other, and, it may be, endeared by the ties of relation- 
ship, or the still stronger ones of friendship, are occupied at 
some precise moment, although separated but by a little dis- 
tance, and for a brief space of time. Life is one great ka- 
leidoscope, where it is difficult to look upon the same picture 
twice ; so varied are its positions, and so numerous its con- 
trasts, according to the will of those who move and govern 
its machuiery. While the hand of the Buccaneer was dyed 
in blood, his child was sleeping calmly on her pillow ;— ^ir 
Robert Cecil pondering over the events of the day, and 
drawing conclusions as to the future, from which even hope 
was excluded ; — Sir Willmott Burrell exulting in what he 
deemed the master-stroke of his genius; — and Constance 
Cecil, the fountain of whose tears was dried up, permitted 
Lady Frances Cromwell to sit up with her, wnile she as- 
sorted various letters, papers, and other matters, of real or 
imaginary value, of which she was possessed. Within that 
chamber one would have thought that Death was the ex-> 
pected bridegroom, so sadly and so solemnly did the bridd 
of the morrow move and speak. She had ceased to discourse 
of the approaching change, and conversed with her friend 
only at intervals, upon topics of a trifling nature ; but in 
such a tone, and with such a manner, as betrayed the ach- 
ing heart; seldom waiting for, or hearing a reply, and sigh- 
ing heavily, as every sentence obtained utterance. Her 
companion fell into her mood, with a kindness and gentle- 
ness hardly to be expected from one so light and mirthful. 

" I am sure," she observed, " I have deeper cause for grief 
than you, Constantia ; my father is so obstinate about Mr. ' 
Rich. He treats his &nuly as he does the acts of his Par- 
liament, and tries to make use of both f(»* the good of the 
country." . -, 
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Constantia smiled a smile of bitterness; Lady Frances 
little knew the arrow, the poisoned arrow that rankled in 
her bosom. 

" Oh, I see you are preserving Mrs. Hutchinson's letters. 
How my sister Claypole esteems that woman! Do you 
think she really loves her husband as much as she saysT" 

" I am sure of it," was Constantia's reply, " because he is 
worthy of such love. I received one letter from her, lately ; 
she knew that I was to be — to change my name — and kind- 
ly (for the virtuous are always kind) wrote to me on the 
subject ; read over these passages." 

Lady Frances was about to read them aloud, but Constan- 
tia prevented her. 

" I have read it over and over, dearest, though wherefore 
I hardly know ; my lot is cast in a way so different from that 
she imagines. The precepts are for the promotion of hap- 
piness, which I can never expect to enjoy — never to be cited 
as an example of connubial excellence. I shall leave no re- 
cord that people in after years will point at, and say. Be- 
hold, how lovingly they lived together! But read it, Fran- 
ces, read it : to you it may prove salutary, for you will be 
happy in your union, and with one whom you can love.** 

The Lady Frances took the letter with a trembling hand, 
and read as follows : — 

" Richmond, 1657, the 2d day of June. 
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*' Your letter, which I had the happiness to receive some 
time since, my dear young friend, notwithstanding its me- 
lancholy theme, afforded me real satisfaction. It it true 
that your loving mother has been removed ; but blessed is 
the knowledge which instructs you that she and all her ex- 
cellencies came from God, and have now but been taken 
back to their own most perfect source ; that y6u are parted 
^ for a moment to meet again for eternity ! Her soul con- 

:J versed so much with God while it was here, that it rejoices 

to be now freed from interruption in that hallowed exercise. 
Her virtues were recorded in Heaven's annals, and can 
never perish ; by them she yet teaches us, and all those to 
I ,. whose knowledge they shall arrive. 'Tis only her fetters 

* ^ ^ 1 that haye been removed ; her infirmities, her sorrows that 

V . are dead never to revive again, — nor would we have them ; 

' I we may mourn for ourselves that we walk so tardily in her 

I steps, that we need her guidance and assistance on the way; 

^. And yet, dearest Constance, but that the veil of tearful moiv 

I tality is before our eyes, we should see her, even in Heaven, 

holding forth the bright lamp of virtuous example and pre-^ 
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cept, to light us through the dark world we must for a few 
years tread. 

" But I have heard tidings lately, and from the Lady Clay- - 
pole too, of which, methinks, to your mother's friend, you 
have been over chary. Ah ! maidens care not to prate of 
their love affairs to matrons. Silly things ! they would go 
their own course, and think for themselves ! without know- 
ing how to go, or what to think ! The besetting sin of youth 
is — presumption : but' it is not your sin, my gentle girl ; it 
was some species of modesty withheld your pen — yet I 
heard it. My husband, albeit not a very frequent guest at 
Whitehall, pays his respects there sometimes, mainly out of 
his duty and regard to the lady Claypole; for hie is no 
scorner of our sex, and holds it a privilege to converse with 
wise and holy women. She informed him, and not as a mat- 
ter of secrecy, that you would soon be wedded to Sir Will- 
ipott Burrell ; and, although we know him not, we readily 
believe that he is a good and honest gentleman, commanding 
our esteem, because beloved of you — the which, I pray you, 
advise him of— and say we hope he will number us among 
his friends. I never doubted your wisdom, Constantia^ and 
those cannot wed well who do not wed wisely. By wisely, S| 

I do not mean that longing after foolish gain and worldly 
aggrandizement, which vain women, alas! covet more than 
the enjoyment of their lives and the salvation of their souls* 
I would have a woman seek for her husband, one whom she 
can love with an ardent, but not idolatrous passion ; capable 
of being a firm, consistent friend ; who has sufficient know- 
ledge and virtue to sit in council within her bosom, and di- 
rect her in all things. Having found such, the wife should 
desire and strive to be as a very faithful mirror, reflecting 
truly, however dimly, his own virtues. I have been long 
wedded, and, thank God, most happily so. We have be- 
come as a proverb among our friends ; and matrons, when 
they bless their daughters at the altar, wish them to be as 
happy as Lucy Hutchinson. Had your blessed mother lived, 
my advice might have been almost impertinent ; but now, I 
am sure you will not take it ill of a most true friend to speak 
a little counsel : my words may be but as dew-drops, yet 
there is a spirit within you that can convert them into pearls. 
But counsel ought to be preceded by prayer — and I have 
prayed — Will you take ill the supplication 1 I know you 
will not 

" I am also sure that you will not consider unacceptable 
the prayer I am about to transcribe in this my letter. It was 
written by my dear husband, some time after the exceeding 
g%^eaa of God made us one ; arid, we feel much comfort 
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and encouragement in repeating it each mom attd «ye, ere 
the cares and turmoils of the day are come, or wlien they 
have departed. May it have a like influence on you, my 
sweet friend ! May your destiny be as mine I 

" ' O Lord, divine uniter of true hearts! Grant to thy servants an in- 
crease of the blessed gift of grace, which is wrougiit into the soul by thy 
regenerating Spirit, that so the whole creature may be resigned unto thy 
will, human love be subservient to that wliich is tieavenly, and all its 
thoughts, hopes, and actions be directed to thy glory, with whom is its 
source, and from whom its blessing cometh. Two pray unto thee as one, 
one in heart, one in interest, one for time, one for eternity. So may it 
ever be, O Lord* our Maker and our suide, our protector and our friend. 
We bless and thank thee for the comfort we have found in each other, for 
tbe worldly prosperity to which virtue, trustfulness, and fbith in thy care 
have conducted us ; for the mutual esteem, confidence, and affection that 
sway and direct our frail natures, but, above all, for the sure and certain 
knowledge that when our mortal shall have put on immortality, we shall 
Jbe ONE — undivided, inseparable, and eternal." 

" 'Tis brief, Constantia, but long supplications too often 
lose in spirit that which the heart cannot make up in words. 
Prayer should be the concentrated essence of humility, per- 
fumed by Hope, and elevated by Faith ; but you know all this 
as well as I. I would not presume to instruct, or give you ad- 
vice upon any point, save this most blessed or most miserable 
one, (to a mind like yours it can have no medium,) — 
marriage! Many young females are beguiled by evil 
counsel and thus commence in a careless or obstinate course, 
which leads them into the thorny path of discontent, and 
consequent wretchedness. And, first of all, do not fancy 
that petty tyrannies become a bride. It is the habit of the 
bridegroom to yield to such like ; but trust me, he loves you 
not the better for weak fantasies, unless he be a fool; and I pen 
* no lines for fools, or fools' mates. I have no sympathy with a 
woman, we^k or wicked enough to wed a fool. In the honey- 
moon, then, study your husband's temper ; for the best of men, 
and woman too— carry (it may be unconsciously) a mask 
during the days of courtship, which, if not taken ofij wears off 
and you must strive to know him as he really is; remembers 
ing that though lovers may be angels, husbands are only 
mortals. Looking within at the imperfection of our own 
nature, we learn to make allowance for the fiiults they may 
V possess. 

For my own part, my only wonder has been how a man, 
like Colonel Hutchmson, could so kindly pity my infirmities, 
and correct them after such a fashion that his blame has 
ever sounded sweeter in my ears than the praise of the 
whole world besides. He has looked upon my errors with 
an indulgent eye, and not suffered them to detract from his 
esteem and love for me, while it has been his lender pai^ to. 
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erase all Ihose blots which make me appear Ipss worthy the 
respect he every where pays me. 

" One thing, although I hardly need recall it to a mind 
like yours, is, above aU else, necessary to be remembered — 
that a maiden has only her own honour in keeping, but a 
wife has her husband^s as well as her own. It was a fine 
saying that of the ancient Roman : * The wife of Caesar must 
not be suspected.' Suspicion is too often, as the plagoe-spot, 
the intimater of a disease, which may either break out, or 
be suppressed by care or circumstances ; but still the intima- 
tion has gone forth. Reserve is the becoming garment for 
the wedded wife — that sweet reserve springing from holy 
love, which the chastened eye, the moderated smile, the 
elevated carriage — all betokened; — a something which a 
pure heart alone can teach, and that a sullied woman never 
can assume. Study the accomplishments your husband loves 
with continued assiduity: he may delight in seeing the 
beauties of his estate miniatured by your pencil, or the foliage • 
of a favourite tree doomed to perpetual spring on your 
obedient canvass; or, peradventure, delight more in the soft 
touching of your lute or harpsichord : whatever it may be, 
study to do it quickly, and Cultivate your taste unto his plea- 
sure. I say, do it quickly, iu the early days of marriage, 
because habit is a most tyrannical master. Then, whett 
your affections and your customs tend to the same end, and! 
are, moreover, guided by the all-powerful hand of duty, and 
under the especial control of godliness, I have little doubt 
that you will make all that a wife should be. 

" 1 would fain counsel you on the custom of a neat and 
becoming attire ; but I have observed that you ever habit 
yourself, from an innate consciousness of what is just and be- 
coming in your station, and that not from any caring for occa- 
sion or love of display. . A tall and stately figure, like yoursi, 
becomes well the rich satins of France, and the still richer 
velvets of Genoa ; yet I prefer to see a British woman adorned 
by the artisans of her own land, and I have lately seen some 
articles of such manufacture of most rare beauty. As to 
your jewels, consider your husband's desire : if he care for 
them, deck yourself with much attention, and wear those 
that please him best Your mother's diamonds were of the 
finest water, as befitted her rank, and I am sure you will 
never carry counterfeits, whether of gems or of gold. I have 
heard of those who affect the vanity of great expenditure at 
email cost, and I hold them in contempt ; for every thing 
about a woman should emblem her own heart, and be pure, 
even as she is pure. Simplicity in dress is ever in harmony 
with beauty, tmd never out of place; yet are there etate 
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times when it is expected that the high-born cany bravery^ 
as the horses bear high and waving plumes — to make the 
pageant grand ; and though 'his Highness, at first, deemed it 
expedient to lessen such extravagance, yet my dear husband 
assures me that his children lack nothing worthy the state 
of princes, 

" But all these matters must be left to the discretion of 
your judgment, which, if well-tempered, will direct them in 
a fitting manner; always remembering, the most seemingly 
insignificant point that contributes the smallest atom to do- 
mestic happiness is worthy the attention of a truly wise and 
peace-loving female. It is better not to be concerned about 
trifles ; but some men, and men not of particularly small 
minds either, are very anxious as to the things which appear 
of no moment : in that case, the best way is to humour them, 
and then, by introducing some strong motive, wile them on 
to belter : this must be done skilfully, or it will fail of success. 
A woman's first desire should be her husband's goodness ; 
her next, his greatness. Matrimony is a bondage, but one 
that carries with it the protection which is as necessary to 
a woman as tlie air she breathes ; with a tender husband, after 
a little time, she will find the chains so overgrown by affec- 
tion, which is the woodbine.of the moral, garden, that, instead 
of being enslaved, behold, she finds peace, love, and safety 
within the charmed circle. 

** I commenced a letter, my sweet fi*iend, yet, I fear me, 
have written a homily ; but forgive it, Constance, and take 
it as It is intended. 

*' I hear the Lady Frances is with you. I pray you call 
me to her remembrance. She is a lively but honourable lady, 
and I should be glad that Mr. Rich found favour in the sight 
of her father ; for I do believe her heart has been fixed, at least 
more fixed upon him than upon any" other, for some time. We 
have been passing a few days in thfs dear spot — the nest, I 
may well call it, of our afiections. My husWd, in the days 
of his bachelorhood, had been cautioned to take heed of 
Richmond, as a place so fatal to love, that never any disen-* 
gaged young person went thither who returned again free; 
and I wonder not at it, for there is a sober and most happy 
beauty in its very aspect, that tranquillizes and composes 
the thoughts to gentleness and affection. We have visited 
our old music-master, at whose house we both boarded for 
the practice of the lute ! He was so pleased to find I still 
studied ! observing that many married ladies relinquished it 
soon ; and he praised my husband's execution on the viol in 
no small degree. 

*' Adieu, my dear young friend. We crave earnestly to 
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be kindlj^ thought of by him whom your toul *delightoth to 
honour!' May the blessing of the LorcTdwell within your 
house, and sanctify all things for yt)ur good ! ^»^ is the 
prayer of your true and loving friend, ^^^ 

" Lucy HurcraNSON. 

" My husband, who is indeed a most kind counsellor in all 
things, says that I ought to tender any assistance I can of- 
fer, seeing that I am near London, and you may require 
sundry habits befitting a bridal; if so, command my services 
as fully as you do my affections." 

Lady Frances placed the letter on Constantia's writing- 
table, and for some time offered no observation on its con- 
tents. 

" Is not she a beautiful model for a married woman]'* in- 
quired Constance. 

" It was very good of her to remember a giddy pate like 
me," replied Frances; " and I do confess that she is one of 
my perfections, though in general I hate your pattern-wo- 
men, where every thing is fitted and fitting — women of 
plaster and parchment — to cut one's character by ; who are 
to be spoken of, not to ; who can make no excuse for peo- 
ple's failings, because they think they are themselves ex- 
empt from fault; who study devout looks, and leer at their 
lovers from under their hoods — hole-and-corner flirts, yet 
held up as pattern-women, bless the term ! to innocent and 
laughter-loving maidens, like myself, who having no evil to 
conceal, speak openly, and love not tiie Conventicle. 

" But Mrs. Hutchinson is none of these," interrupted 
Constance. " She is pure in heart — in word — in look. She 
really has nothing to conceal ; she is all purity and grace, 
and with her husband shared for years the friendship of the 
illustrious Selden and Archbishop Usher." 

" Well, I am willing to admit all this," retorted Frances, 
eager to catch at any thing to divert her friend's melancholy. 
" But, for all thati I never could feel easy in the society of 
your very wise people; it is not pleasant to know that those 
you are speaking to regard you as a fool, though they may 
be too well-bred to teU you so. And now I remember a 
story about Selden that always amused me much. When 
he was appointed among the lay members to sit in the As- 
sembly of Divines at Westminster, one of tlie ministers, 
with all the outward show of self-sufiicient ignorance, de- 
clared that the sea could not be at any very great distance 
from Jerusalem; that as fish was frecjuently carried from the 
first to the last place, the interval did not probably exceed 
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thirty miles! and leaving concocted this opinion, he gave it 
forth, as if it had been one of ^he laws of the Medes and 
Persians, -.which altereth not! Well, the Synod were about 
to adopt ffiisinference, when Selden quietly observed that, 
in all likelihood, it was * salt fish !' Was not that excel- 
lent]" 

" Yet his wit, in my estimation, was his least good qua- 
lity. Methinks the Commonwealth has .reason to be most 
proud of two such men as John Selden and Archbishop 
Usher." 

"But the glory has departed from Israel," was Frances' 
reply, " for they are gathered to their fathers." 

" The sun may be shorn of its beams," said Constantia, 
with something of her former energy of manner, ** but it is 
still a sun. Cromwell is the Protector of England !" 

That was the rallying point of Lady Frances* feelings, 
and she embraced her friend with increased affection. 

" I love you more than all," said the kind girl, " for your ap- 
preciation of my father; I only hope that posterity may do him 
equal justice. But why, I ask again, dear Constance, have 
you not permitted me to speak to him about this wedding 1 
You reap sorrow, and not joy, of the contract Well, well," 
she continued, perfectly understanding Constantia's mute 
appeal for silence, " I will say no more, for I ought to be 
satisfied with the privilege of being thus enabled to disturb 
the solitude you consider so sweet." 

" How lessened," exclaimed Constance, " I must appear in 
the eyes of all good and wise people ! How they will jeer 
at the lofty Mistress Cecil selling herself— for — they know 
not what !" 

" Lessened !" repeated Frances; " on the contrary. You 
certainly do sacrifice yourself to fulfil this contract; but 
that deserves praise. Besides, Burrell is a man whom many 
admire." 

"There, talk not of it, Frances — talk not of it: hence- 
forth, the world and I are two — I mix no m6re in it, nor 
with it" 

" Now, out upon you for a most silly lady !" retorted 
Lady Frances. « It may be my fate, despite the affection I 
bear poor Rich, (I like the linking of these words,) to wed 
some other man — one who will please my father and benefit 
the state. Is not the misery of being chained to a thing you 
loathe and detest sufficient cause for trouble, without emu- 
lating bats and owls! No, no; if I must be ironed, I will 
cover my fetters with flowers— they shall be perfumed, and 
tricked, and trimmed. I shall see you gay at court, dear 
Constance. Besides, if you are to be married, you must 
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nci twine willow with your bridal roses — that will neve» 
do." 

There was no smile upon Constantia's lip at her friend's 
kind and continued efforts to remove the weight that pressed 
upon her heart 

** This is the last night that I can dare trust myself to 
speak of Walter. — Frances," she said, after a long pause, 
''I have no fears for his personal safety, because I know 
with whom he left this house : but, one thing I would say ; 
and i^ my dearest, kindest friend, I have not prated to you 
of my sorrows — joys, alas! I have not to communicate — ^it 
is because I must not With all the childish feeling of a 
girl you have a woman's heart, true and susceptible, as ever 
beat in woman's bosom. I know you have thought me cold 
and reserved; an iceberg, where nothing else was ice — 
True, I am chilled by circumstances, not by nature. I am 
sure you can remember when my step was as light, and my 
voice as happy, though not as mirthful, as your own : but the 
lightness and the mirthfulness have passed — Only, Frances, 
when the world dyes my name in its own evil colour, I 
pray you say " She paused as if in great perplexity. 

" Say what! Surely all the world can say is, that you 
did what thousands of devoted girls have done J>eiR)re you — 
married to fulfil a contract," observed Lady Frances, who 
well knew that some deadly poison rankled in her heart, 
And almost overturned her reason. 

**True, true," repeated Ck)nstance; "I had forgotten; 
for- 1 am, as you may see, bewildered by my misery. But 
one thing, dear Frances, you can surely do : — ^take this poor 
trinket — it perplexed you once — and if ever you should 
meet the Cavalier who parted lately in such company, give 
it him back. That simple girl, poor Barbara, found it to- 
day within the Fairy Ring, end brought it me — ^It is the 
only memento I had of him," she continued, placing it in 
Lady Frances' hand — ^**the only one — ^There, put it away. 
And now, dear Frances, since you will companion me 
through this last night of liberty, go, fetch your lute, and 
sing me all the songs we learned together ; or talk in your 
own sweet way of those we knew, esteemed, or jested at" 

" When I do sing, or when I talk, you do not listen," re* 
plied the youngest of Cromwell's daughters, taking down 
her lute and striking a few wild chords: your ears are open, 
but their sense is shut" 

" Forgive me ; but, even if it be so, your music and your 
voice is a most soothing accomiianiment to much bitterness; 
it is a pretty fable, that of the nightingale resting her boeoiq 
on a tiKum, while warUiiig her finest notes." 
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* 

^It proves to me that the nightingale who does so is a 
most foolish bird,'* retorted Frances, ralljring, ^ inasmuch 
as she might select roses, instead of thorns, and they are 
both soft and fragrant** 

*' And fading,**^ added Ck)nstance: you perceive I heard 
you." 

** Your heart, my dear fHend,** replied Lady Franoes, 
*' onlv echoes one tone; and that is a melodious melancholy. 
Shall J smg you 'Withers' Shepherd's Resolujtion,' — my 
father's rhjnning ' Major-general,' who lorded it so sturdily 
over the county of Surrey ? For my own part, I like the 
spirit of the man, partic\darly as it comes forth in |h0 third 
verse.'* And with subdued sportiveness she sung :^ 

<' Shall a woman's virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? . 
Or her well deserving^ knowne, 
Abke me quite forget nune own? 

<^Be she with that gpoodness blest 
Whiph may merit name of best; 
If she be not such to me. 
What cate I how good she be? 

<< Grea^ or good» or kind, or fiur» 
I wm. ne'er the more despur; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve. 

** If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go. 
If she be not fit for me. 
What care I for whom she be ?** 

" Do you not admire it, Constantia?" she said. 

" Admire whati" 

" Why, the conceit of the song.** 

" I fear I did not heed it. I was thinking oT— of— some^ 
thing else." 

« Shall I sing it again V 

*' Not to-night, dearest: and yet you may; methinks it is ' 
the last night I shall ever listen to miiMs^li^ — ^not but that 
there is philosophy in music, for it teaches us to forget care; 
it is to the ear what perfume is to tiie smell. How ezqni«^ 
site is music ! the only eartUy joy of which we are assured 
we shall taste in heaven. Pk.y on*" 

Lady Frances again sung the lay, but with leas spirit than 
before, fbr she feh it was unheeded by her friend, and she 
laid the lute sil^tlyon the ground when she had finnhed. 
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^ Do you know," s&id CoDStance, after a time, ^ I pitj 
your waiting lady, who was married to Jerry White, as you 
call him, so unceremoniously." 

'' Pity her !*' repeated Lady Frances, with as disdainful ft 
toss of her head, as if she had always formed a part (^ the 
Aristocracy. *' Pity her ! methinks the maid was well off 
to obtain the man who aspired to her mistren." 

^But she loved him not, "observed Ckmstantia, in a sad 
voice. 

"Poor Jerry!" laughed lady Frances^ "how could she- 
love him; the Commonwealth jester; wanting only cap, 
bells, and a hobby-horse, to be fool, par exceUence, of the 
British .dominions ? And yet he is no fool either; more 
knave than fool, though my father cau^t him at last" 

" It was a severe jest," said Ck)nstantia. 

** Why, it was — ^but verily I believe my father thought 
there was danger of having two fools at his court instead of 
one. It was after this fashion. Jerry presumed a sood deal 
upon the encouragement hier highness had given nim — for 
the Protector loves a jeist as well as any, when there is no* 
body by to repeat it to the grave ones: and his chaplain, 
Jerry White, chimed in wiUi his humour, and was well- 
timea in his conceits ; and this so pleased my good ftther, 
that he suffered him much in private about his person. So 
Ue fell, or pretended to fall, desperately in love with niy g^« 
dy self. It was just at the time, too, when Charles Stuart 
made his overtures of marriage, that so caught my mother's 
fkncy ; and my imagination was marvellously moved by two 
such strings to my tow — a Prince and a Preacher — a rogue 
and a fool :— only think of it, Constantia ! However, Jerry 
grew much too tender, and I began to think seriously I was 
going too far; so I told my sister Mary, and, I am sure, she 
told my fother; for, as I was passing throu^ a private anti- 
room at Whitehall, his reverence vna there in ambush, and 
commenced his usual jargon of love and dove, faithfulness 
and fidelity, gentleness and gentility, and, at last, foU upon 
his knees, while I, half laughing, and half wondering how 
his rhapsody would end, as end it must — ^Well, there ! fimcy 
Jerry's countenance, claroed hands^.and bended knees! — 
and 1 pulling my hood (I had just returned from a walk) 
over my ftce to conceal my merriment, trying to disengage 
my hand firam the creature's claws — ^when, I really don't 
know how, but there stood my &tber before me, with a Imlf 
smile on his lip, and his usual severity of amct 

^* 'My Chaplain at pravers! you are mighty devout, me* 
thinks,' he sud, in his coldest voice. Jerry stammered, and 
^tumbled, and entangled his leg, in arising, with the point 
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of my &ther's sword; and then my Other's choler rose, and 
he stormed out, — " The meaning, sir, the meaning of this 
idolatrous mmnmery? what would ye of my daughter, the 
Lady Frances Cromwelll And Jerry, like all men, though 
he oould get into a scrape, had not much tact at getting 
out J BO he looked to me for assistance— and I gave it"— 
*He is enamoured, please your Hifehness,' said I, with moare 
wit than grace, •of Mistress MabeX my chief lady.' Then, 
having got the clew, Jerry went on without hesitation : — 
' And I was praying my Lady Frances that she would inter- 
fere, and prevent Mistress Mabel from exercising so much 
severity towards heij faithful servant.' * What ho!" said 
i^ Highness, * without there! — ^who waits?' One of the 
pages entered on the instant * Send hither,' he command- 
ed, / Mistress Mabel, and also that holy man of the Episco- 
pal fidtb, who now tarrieth within the house.' Jerry looked 
confounded, and I trembled fiom head to foot Mabel with 
her silly face entered almost at the moment 'And pray. 
Mistress Mabel,' said my father^ ' what have you to say 
against my Chaplain 1 or why should ydu not be married 
forthwith to this choseil vessel, Jeremiah White? And Ma- 
bel, equally-astonished, blushed and courtsied, and courtsied 
and blushed. Then my father, flinging off his .hat and 
mailed gloves, ordered the Episcopalian to perform the cere- 
mony on the instant, adding^ he would take the place of &- 
ther, and I that of bridesmaid. It was like a dream to us 
all ! I never shall forget it, — and Jerry never can ; it was 
most wonderfully comic— Only imagine it, Constance !" 

Lady Frances had been so carried away by her mirthful 
imagining, that she had little heeded her mournful fnend ; 
nor was it till her last sentence — ^''Only imagine it, Con- 
stance !" — ^that she looked fully upon her. 

**Hush!" murmured GoDitantia, in a hollow tone; — 
"hush!" she repeated. 

" Merciful Heaven ! what is it? inquired Frances, terri- 
. fied at her earnestness. 

^Huah!" again said Constantia: adding, '<Do you not 
hearr 

" Hear? I heer'nothing but the tolling of the midnight 
bell— 'Tis twelve o'clock? 

"It is," said Constantia, in a voice trembling with intense 

sufiering; it is twelve o'clock My wedding day is in-v 

deed come!" 

^ND OP VOL. I. 
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PRIVATE MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARl'E, from 
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connected vnth that period or its consequent events has created so great a 
sensation, the volumes of Boarricnne have, from the first, been accepted 
•8 the only truitworthy exhibition of the private life and political principles 
of Napoleon. 

** We know fitmi the bein. political authority now living in England, that 
the writer's accounts are perfectly corroborated by facts.* ~jL<7. Gaz. 

*• The only authentic Life of Napoleon extant" — Courier. 

"This splendid publication that litf^rally leaves nothing to be de8ired.-Adci«. 

"These volumes may be read with all the interest of a romance."-CQ«rtcr. 

*• No person who is desirous rigliily to appreciate the character of Bona- 
parte, will neglect the perusal of this work ; whoever wishes to know, not 
merely the General or the Emperor,' but what the man really was, will 
find him well pictured here." — 2Yi/icx. 

" The completcst personal recollections of Napoleon that ha\ e appeared." 
— Mom. PosL 

" As a part of the hi«>tory of the most extraordinary man, and the roost 
extraordinary times that ever invited elucidation, these memoirs must con- 
tinue to the latest ages to be records of mvaluable interest" — Lit Gaz. 

NARRATIVE of a VOYAGE to the PACIFIC and BEH- 
RING'S STRAIT, to co-operate with the Polar Expeditions ; 
performed in His Majesty's ship Blossom, imder the command of 
Capt F. W. Beechey, R. N. in the years 1825, 26, 27, 28. 8vb. 

**The most interesting of the whole series of expeditions to the North 
Pole." — Quarterly Review. 

*• This expedition will be for ever memorable as one which has added 
immensely to our knowledge of this earth that we inhabit." — Blackwood't 
Magazine. 

** Captain Beechey's work is a lasting monument of his own abilities, 
and an honor to his country. — Lit Gaz. ■ 

A GENERAL VIEW op the PROGRESS o» ETHICAL 
PHILOSOPHY, chieflv during the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth centuries. By Sir James Mackditosii, M. P. In 8vo. 

" This, in our humble opinion, is the best (^Spring of the pen of an au- 
thor who in philoBoi^icu spirit, knowledge and reflection, riohnea*- ef 
moral aentiment, ana ele^;anoe of style, has altogethte no superior—per- 
haps no equal — among his contemporaries. Some time ago we made co- 
pioiis extracts from tms beautiful work. We could not recommend the 
whole loo earnestly." — National Gazette. 
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CABINET UBRARY. 



Na 1.— NARRATIVE CfP THE LATE WAR IN GER. 
MANY ANb FRANCS. By the Mjaqukss of Lomoth 
DXRRT. With a Ifap. 

Na 2.— JOURNAL or a NATURALIST, with plates. 

Np. a— AUTOBIO(atAPHY or Bflt WALTER BCOrTT. 

With a portrait' . *• 

Na 4— MEMOIRS of SIR WALTE^^ RALEGH. Bf Mrt! 

A. T. Thomson. 

No. 5.— LIFE OF BEUSARIUS. By Lord Mahom. 

Na 6.~MILITARY MEMOIRS of thk DUKE or WEL- 
LINGTON. By Capt MoTLE Sherbr. Witi» a ipattaat 

Na 7.—LETTERS to a YOUNG NATURALIST or thi 

STUDY OF NATURE and NATURAL THEOLOGY. By 
J. L. Drummond, M. D. With numerous engniFings. 

IN PRBPARATIOS. 

LIFE OF PETRARCH. By Thomas Moorb. 

GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY, beiiiff a Companion 
to the Journal of a Naturalist 

" The Cabinet Library bids fbir to be a series of great value, aad is recom- 
mended to public and private libraries, to professional men, and miseellaneoas 
feaders generally. It is beautifully printed, and iUrnisbed al a price whicb will 
|4aoe it within the reach of all classes of society.**— wSsieHcan TVavsOer. 

'* The series of instructive, and, in their original item, expensive works, 
which these enterprising publisliers are now issuing under the title of the 
" Cabinet Library.'* is a fountain of useful, and almost universal knowledge ; 
the advantages of which, in forming the opinions, tastet and manners of thai 

Eirtion of society, to which this varied information is yet Jiew, cannot be too 
ghly estimated.**— JVa<tona/ Journal. 

** Messrs. Carey and Lea have commenced a series of publications under ths 
above title, which are to appear monthly, and which seem likely, fhom tiM spe- 
dnien before us, to acquire a high degree of popularity, and to aflford a mass of 
various information and rick entertainment, at once eminently useful and 
strongly attractive. The mechanical execution is fine, the paper and typography 
SKcellent.**— JVksAvii/s Banner. 



HfBMaiRS OF THB lilFB OF SIR IVAItTBR ItAI<BOK» 
uritli some Aeooont of tl&e Period in ^vrlticla Ite ll-red* By 
MRS* A» T. THOMSON. Wltb a Portrait* 

" Such is the outline of a lift, which, in Mrs. Thomson*B hands, is a nine af 
interest : fVom the first page to the last the attention is roused aiad toataiaad, 
and while we approve the manner, we still mere apfdaud the i^irit in wbkk it 
is executed."— Xi(«rdry Oazetta 
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OABXNBT XZ8RABY. 



JOUIUVA£ OF A NATURAIilST. IVIth PUteik 

Plants, trtes, and stones we note ; 

Birds, insects, beasts, and rural things. 

** Wie again most strongly recommend this little unpretending volume to the 
attention of every lover of nature, and more jmrticularljr of our country read- 
cm. It will induce tbem, we are sura, to examine more closely than tliey have 
toea accustomed to do, into the objects of animated nature, and such examina- 
tion will prove one of the most innocent, and the most satisfiictory sources of 
gratification and amusement. It is a book that ought to And its way into every 
rural drawing-loom in the kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in every 
lady's boudoir, be ber rank and station in life what thuy may."— Quar(«r/y Ae- 
jriMS. No. LXXVIII. 

' "We think that there are few readers who will not be delighted (we are cer- 
tain all will be instructed) by the 'Journal of a Ifaturalist' ''-^Monthly Reviw. 

*'This is a most delightful book <»n the most delightful of all studies. We are 
aoquaiatcd with no previous work which bears any resemblance to this, except 
* Whitens History of Selbome,* the moat ftscinating piece of rural writing and 
flound English philosophy that ever issued from the press."— j9£Acit««m. 

**Tbit author of .the yolome now before us, has produced one of the most 
charming volumes we remember to have seen for a long time."- JWw JfontA- 
iy JtkgmtinB, Jaaa, 1S8L 

' ** A dcIigbtAil volnma— perhaps the most so— nor less instructive and amusing 
— givao to Ifataral History since White's Selbome.*'— Blackwood's Magazine. 

*' The Journal of a Naturalist, being the. second number of Carey and Lea's 
beautiful edition of the Cabinet Library, is the best treatise on subjects con- 
nected with this train of thought, that we have for a long time perused, aud we 
are not at all suriM'ised that it should have received so hi;;h and flattering enco- 
miums from the English press generally."— £o«fan Traveller. 

"Furnishing an interesting and familiar account of the various obji>ctB of 
animated nature, but calculated to atford-both instruction and cntcrtaiumcnt." 

"One of the most agreeable woilcs of its kind in the language."— CoMriVr de 
la iMtUiane. 

"Tt abounds with numerous and curious Aicts, pleasjne illustrations of tlie 
secret operations and economy of nature, and satisfactory displays of the power, 
wisdom and goodness, of the great Creator.**— PAiMif. Album. 



THE MARQ^ITBSS OF ItONDONDERRY'S NARRATITX: OS* 

THB I.ATB 1¥AR IN GERMANY AND FRANCE. \Vitl& a 

Map* 

** No history of the events to whicli it relates can be correct without reference 
to its statements."- jLi£«rary Oazelte. 

" The events detailed in this volume cannot fkil to excite an intense interest." 
— Dublin Uterarjf Oaxette. 

"The only connected and well authenticated account we have of the spirit- 
stirring scenes which preceded the fiill of Napoleon. It introdacea us into the 
cabinets and presence of the allied monarcbs. We observe the secret policy of 
each individual : we see the course pursued by the wily Bemadotte, the tempo- 
rising Metternich, and the ambitious Alexander. The work dewrves a place in 
every historical library."— G/ofre. 

" We hail with pleasure the appearance of the first volume of the Cablaet 
Library." " The author had singular facilities for obtainiDg the materials of 
his work, and he has introduced us to the movements andAieasures of cabiocta 
which have hi tiiertu been hidden from the world." — AmericMn TYaveller. 

" It may be r*igarded as the most authentic of all the publications which pro- 
fess to detail the events of the important campaigns, terminating with tliat 
wliich secured the capture of the French metropolis."— JVof. Journal. 

** It ia in fkct the only authentic account of the memorable events to which 
it refbn.*'— A)MAei//« Banner. 

** The work deservet a place in every library.**— PJUfa^^Aia Mbrnm. 



BOOVT AMD CKKMPBR. 

BY SIR WAIJTER SCOTT. 



COUNT ROBERT OP PARIS, a Tale of the Lower Empire. 
By the Author of Waverley. In 3 vols. 

. **Tbe reader will at once perceive that the subject, the characterrand the 
■oenea of action, could not have been better aeleeted for the display of the vari* 
ous an4 unequalled powers of the author. All that is glorious in arts and splen- 
did in arins— the glitter of armor, the pomp of war, and the splendor of chivalrv 
—the gorgeoas scenery of the Bosphorus— the ruins of Jfyzantium — the magnlfl- 
eence of the Grecian capital, and the richness and vohiptsousness ct the unpe- 
rial court, will rise before the reader in a succession of beautiful and daoding 
ima^.*' — Cammereial Advertiser. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP SIR WALTER SCOTT. With a 
Portrait 

fflSTORY OP SCOTLAND. In 2 vols. 

** The Histonr of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, we do not hesitate to declare, 
will be, if possible, more extensively read, than the most popular work of fiction, 
by the same proliAc author, and for this obvious reason : it com h iaes much of the 
brilliant coloring of the Ivanhoe pictures of by-gone manners, and an the grace- 
fa\ fkcility of style and picturesqueness of description of his other ctarming ro- 
mances, with a minute fidelity to thtf facts of history, and a searching scrutiny 
into their authenticity and relative ralue, which might put to the blush Mr. 
Hume and other professed historians. {Such is the magic charm of Sir Walter 
Scott's pen, it has only to touch the simplest incident of every-day life, and it c^tarts 
up invested with all the interest of a scene of romance ; and yet such is his fiMleli- 
ty to the text of nature, that the knights, and eer&, and collared fools with whom 
his inventive genius has peopled so many volumes, are regarded by us as not 
mere creations of fancy, but as real fiesrti and blood oxiatencen^ with' ad the vir- 
teos. dielioaa aua errors of *ui»ui;i.>a- place Uumauity."— i.*^ flg sj y j. 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, being a series from French 
History. By the Author of Waverley. 



BY MR. COOPER. 



THE BRAVO. By the Author of the Sft, Pilot, &c. In 2 vols. 

The WATER-WITCH, or the SKIMMER of the SEAS. 
. In 2 vol& 

**^ We have no hesitation iu classing this among the most powerful of the ro- 
mances of our Mnntryman.-"— Cr. SuSm OooHte. 

The HEIDENMAUER ; or the BENEDICTINES. In 2 vols. > 
iVeto Editions of the following Works by the same Author. 

NOTIONS OF THE AMERICANS, by a Travellmg Bachelor, 

2 vols. 12nQ0. 
The wept OF WISH-TON-WISH, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The red ROVER, 2 vola 12mo. 
The spy, 2 vola 12mo. 
The pioneers, 2 vols. 12mo. 
The pilot, a Tale of the Sea, 2 vols. 12mo. 
LIONEL LINCOLN, or itie LEAGUER of BOSTON, 2 v<^ 
The last of the MOHICANS, 2 vols. 12ma 
The-PRAIRIE, 2 vds. 12ina 
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VOYAGES AHD ADVEJNTURES of the COMPANIONS of 
COLUMBUS. By Washhiotoit Irving^ Author of the Life 
of ColumhuSy ^. 1 vol 8va 

** Of the main work we mar repeat that h poBsessea the value of important 
biatory and the magnetism of romantic adventure. It sustains in every rei^ect 
the reputation of Irving.** ** We may hope that the sifted author will trfeat in like 
manner the enterprises and exploiu of Pizarro and Cortes ; and thus complete a 
■eriea of elegant recitals, which will contribute to the especial iptification of 
Americans, and form an imperishable fund of delightful instruction for all ages 
and countries."— A*aC.<Oaz«tt«. 

** As he leads as flrom qne savage tribe to another, as he paints successive 
scenes of heroism, perseverance and self-denial, as he wanders among the mag- 
nificent scenes of nature, as be relates with scrupulous fidelity the errors, and 
the crimes, even of those whose lives are for the most part marked with traits 
to coaunand admiration, and perhaps esteem^-everywliere we find him the same 
undeviatlng, but beautiful moralist, gathering from every incident some lesson 
to present in striking language to the reason and the heart."-n^M. Quarterly 
RmAmo, 

**This is a delightful volume; for the prefhce truly says that the expeditiont 
narrated and springing out of the voyages of Columbos may be compared with 
attempts of adventurous knights-errant to achieve the enterprise left unfinished 
1^ some illustrioos prudecesson. Washington Irving*s name is a pledge how 
well their stories will be told : and we only regret that we must of necessity de- 
fer our extracts for a week**— London Lit. Oazette. 

A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST of GRENADA. By 
WASHiNcnoii Ibvcio, Esq. In 2 vols. 

" On the whole, this work will sustain the high fame of Washington Irving. 
It fills a blank in the historical library which ought not to have remained so 
long a blank. The langpiage throtkghout is at once chaste and animated ; and 
the narrative mmj be said. Tike 8penser*s Fairy dueen, to present one long gal< 
lery of splendid pictures.**— Xenrf. lit Oaxetto, 

** Collecting his materials from various hislprians, and adopting in some 
degree the tone and manner of a monkish chronicler, he has embodied them in 
a narrative which in manner reminds us of the rich and storied pag0Bi>f Frois- 
sart. He dwells on the feats oC chivalry performed by the QbrisUa^. Knights^ 
with all the ardor which might be expected fh>m a priest, who mixed, aocoraing 
to the usage of the times, not only in the palaces of covtly nobles,laiid their gay 
Ijpstivals, as an honored and welcome guest, but who was their ontppanion fn 
the camp, and their spiritual and indeed bodily fomforter an^ assistant in the 
field of battle.— .Am. Q^arlerl1f Rtoiew. 

New Edilioru of the following Work9 by the game Author. 

Thh sketch book, 2 vols. 12mo. 

KNICKERBOCKER'S HISTORY of NEW YORK, revised 
and corrected. 2 vols. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL, or thb HUMORISTS, 2 vol& 12iiia 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER, 2 vob. I2ma 



BDVCATIOV. 



LESSONS ON THINGS, intended to improve ChildieQ in the 
Practice of Obeervation, Reflection, an4 u&sdripdant on the Sys- 
tem of Pebtalokzi, edited by Jobn Fiumtt, A. M, 

The publishers request the attention of Teachers^ School Com- 
roitteee, and all who arc desirous of improving the methods of in- 
stractioQ, to this work, which is on a plan hitherto unattempted 
bjr any school-book in this country, and which lias been attended 
witli extraordinary success in England. 

The following remarks cm the work are extracted from the 
'* Quarterly Journal of Education.** 

** This littlo volume is a * corrected and ra-corfected' edition of teisDiia aetiial- 
\y given to diildren, and, therefore, poaaeinea a talue to wiiich no book made in 
the cloaet can lay claim, being the result of actual experiment. The work eon- 
aists of a number of lessons, divided into five series : beginning with suljects 
the most easy and elementary, it |^dually increases in diflBcuUy, each aoeces- 
sive step being adapted to the mind of the cliild as it acquires finesh stores of 
knowledge. 

** Every part of these lessons is interesting to the diild, both on ncoouBt of the 
active operation into which his own mind is necessarily called by the flMii««r ia 
which the lessons are given ; and also by the attractive nalBK of many of the 
materittis which form the subject of the lessons. In the first and moat elemeBta< 
ry series, the pupil is simply taught to make a right use of bia organs of sense, 
and to exercise his judgment so far only as relates to the objects about him ; and 
accordingly the matter brought before him at this stage, » swrii that itaabvioos 

Coperties can be discovered and described by a cliild who has acquired a tolera- 
e knowledge of his mother tongue." 

GREEK A5D ENGLISH LEXICON. By D. DomnDOAM. 

Abridged for the use of Schools. In I voL royal 18ma con- 
taining above. 800 pagea 

This work is printed on a handsome distinct type, and contains as 
mnch matter as many of the larger lexicons ; but owinv to the form in 
which it is printed, can be sold at such price as to be within the reach of 
all stodents. It aflbitls more advantages to the young student tlian any 
other lexicon now in use. The vocabulary is more exteioive and com- 
plete — comprising not oidy words found in the classics, but also such as are 
Ibund in the writings or Hif^pocrates and the Gre^ Phjrsicians. llie 
meanings attached to words by the several writers are also given. 

Words arc given in alphatletical order in every poeticu and dialectic 
variety. 

The conjugalion of verbs and flection of nouns are more complete than 
in other lexicons ; — the meanings of words fuller and more correct — there 
being first a primary and then a secondary meaning, each distinguished 
from the metaphorical and idiomatical. Phrases are also idwetk when they 
note any peculiarity in signiflcation. The etymology of words is only, 
omitted where it is confused or disputed. There is nothing left out which 
the young student would find neceasaiy in studying the Classics, and 
which would enable him to understand the true meaning ef a word. In 
short, in tliis work the essential advantages c^ a good Dictionary are com- 
bined wirh those of a good Grammar — advantages not found in any Greek 
and English Lejucon now used. 
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EDUCATION, 

A New Abridgement ct AINBWORTITS DICTIONiUtY, 
English and Latin, ht. the use of Ghnunmar Schoola. Bf 
Jdmi Dtmocoe, LL D., with Notesj bjr Charlbb AMkomi 
1 YoL 18mo. 

la tliw adhion are iotrodueed seyeral alteimtions and improvements, for the 
ipedal punwae of Acilitatlng the labor and increasing the knowledge of the 
;^iif seholar. 

GREEK AND ENGLISH LBXICON. By D. DonirBOAif. Abridged 
fiiT the use of Schools, tn 1 vol. royal 18mo., containing above 
800 pages. 

This work is printed on a handsome distinct type, and contains as much 
■alter as many of the larger lexicons ; but owing to the form in which it is 
grinted, it is sold at such price as to be within the reach of all students. It 
oAra more advantages to the young student than any other lexicon now in use. 
The vocabulary is more extensive and complete— comprisii^ not only wdrds 
found in the classics, but also such as are found in the writings of Hippocrates 
and tbe Greek physicians. Hie meahings attached to words by the several 
writers are also given. 

Words are given in alphabetical order in every poetical and dialectic variety. 

Tbe conjugation of verbs and flection of nouns are more complete than in 
other lexicons ;— the meanings of words fliller and more correct— there being 
first a primary and then a secondary meaning, each distinguished from the 
aBeta|m>rical and idiomaticaL Phrases are also given when thev note any 
peealiarity in signification. Thb etymologv of wonb is only omitted where it is 
oonfused.or disputed. There is nothing left out which the young student would 
find necessary in studying the'dassics, and which would enable him to under- 
stand the true meaning of a word. In short, in this work the essential advan- 
tages of a good Dietiooary are combined with those of a good Grammar— advan- 
tages not found in aoy Greek and Baglish lexicon now used. 

ELEMENTS or BIECHANICS. By James Renwick, Esq.^ 

Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, Columlwi 

College, N. Y. In 8va with numerous Engravings. 

" We think this decidedly the best treatise on Medianics, which has issiied 
firom the American press, that we have seen ; one, toQ» that Is alike creditable to 
the writer, and to the state of science in this country.**— .^siericoii Qitertsr/y Jlse. 

ELEMENTS of OPTICS. By David BnEwarrKR. First Amer- 
ican edition, with Notes and Additions) by A. D. Bachs, Pny 
fesBor of Natural Philosi^y and Chemistry in the Univenity 
of Pennsylvania. 18ma 

**Tbe author has given proof of his well-known industry, and extensive ac- 
qoaiBtaiice with the results of science in every part of Europe.* ^ M mtM jf Mag. 

** Tbe eal^t is, as might be expeeted, aUy treated.-Mid dearly ilhutrated.**— 
U. 8. Jamr. 

A TREATISE on HYDROSTATICS Ain> PNEUMATICa 
By the Rev. DiOMTSira Lardnkh, LL. D. F. R. S. &c. First 
AineiicaD from the first London edition, with Notes by Bbn- 
j Aim F. Jo8UN, 11 D., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Unioii 
College. 

" It fliUy susuins the fiivorable opinion we have already expressed as te this 
VKlaable eoospendium of modern seienoe.*'— 1st. Oss. 

"Dr. Lardner has made a good use of his aeqnainunce with the fiimiliar flwta 
which illostrate the principles of science.**— Jfc w t Al y Mag. 

**It is written with a ftitl knowledge of tte aafeleet, and ia a pepnlar ^If, 
abeuading in practical iUnstntiooa of the ahacraae opeeatioM of thaae Us- 
portaat tinanom **— y. 8. Jour, 
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EDUCATION. 



Aff BS8AY ON MORAL CULTURE; addreseed to PUttits aod 
Tetdwra. Bf Bl Bl Carll. ISbid 

Am ELEBIENTARY TREATISE on ALGEBRA, Theoretical 
and Practical ; with attempts to simplify some of the more 
diiBcult parts of the science, particululy the demonstration of 
the Binomial Theorem, in its most general form ; the SolatioQ 
of Equations of the higher orders; the Summation of Infinite 



Series, dec By J. R. i ovno. First American editimi, with 
Additions and Improvementfl^ by Samusl Wasp, Jun. 8vow 

** A new and infpenioas ceneral method of aolvinn; EquationB haa been reoeattjr 
diaeoTttred by Measra. H. Atkinaon, Holdred, and Homer, independently of eadi 
other. For the beat practical vieW of this new method and ita applicatioiia, 
eoaaalt the Elementary Treatise on Algebra, by Mr. J. R. Yoons, a work whidi 
deaenrea oar cordial recommendation."— JDr. Oregoiys edUi<m <ffHuUam*» MUke- 



" For the sommation of Infinite Seriea the author girea a new and ingenioaa 
Method, which ia very easy and extensive in ita application.*"— JWweojClsJIfay. 

By the same Author, 

ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; containing a new and uniyersal 
Treatise on the Doctrine of Proportions, together with Notes^ 
in which are pointed out and corrected sevend important errors 
that have hitherto remained imnoticed in the writings of Ge- 
ometers. Also, an Examination of the various Theories of Paral- 
lel Lines that have been proposed by Legendre, Bertnmd, Ivory, 
I^lie, and others. 

** Hia obaervationa on tho theory of parallel lines, the labor he haa bestowed 
op the doctrinea of proportion, as well as bis corrections of man^ errora of pre- 
ceding CSeoroetess, andaappiying their defecta, together with his minute attention 
to accuracy throughout, may be justly considered as rendering his performance 
▼aloftble, eapadaliy to the learner."— PAt^opAsco/ Maganne. 

AWa^ave never aeeii a work so free from pretenaioa and of such great merit 
VArfMia fUlaciea latent in the reasoning of some celebrated mathematiciana, 
both of ancient and modern date, are pointed out and discussed in a tone of cahn 
moderation, which we regret to say is not always employed in the scientific 
world.**— JTraeA/y Magaxins. 

** This ia a work of valuable information, the conception of a moat enlightened 
mind, and executed vrith a siaij^icity which cannot but carry the important truth 
it speaks of, home to the conviction of every understanding.**— ITMi/y TliaMf. 

The ELEMENTS of ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY; compre- 
hending the Doctrine of the Conic Sections, and the General 
IHieory oi Curves and Surfaces of the second order, wi^ a 
variety of local Problems on lines and Surftcea Intended fiir 
the use of Mathematical Students in Schods and Univeraties. _ 

** If works like the present be introduced generally into oar schools and col- 
legea, the continent will not long boast of its immense snperiority over the 
country of Newton, in every branch of modent analytical adonce.*'— yffela*. 

ELEMENTS of PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOME- 
TRY, comprehending the Theory of Navigation and of Nautical 
Astronomy. 

ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, comprehending Statics and 
Dynamics. % 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS, fi)r the use of Young Persons at School or College. 

Contents. — Grenend Introduction; Homeric Questions; 
Life of Homer ; Iliad ; Odyssey ; Margites ; Batrachomyo- 
machia ; Hymns ; Hesiod. By Henry Nelson Coleridge. 

** We have been higlilT pleaeed with this little volume. This work ftupplies a 
want which we have often painAilly felt, and affords a manual which we should 
gladly aee placed in the hands of every embryo undergraduate. We look fbr- 
wanf to the next portion of this work with very eager and impatient ex- 
pectation.'*— £n<wA CriOe. 

** Mr. Coleridge's work not only deserves the praiw of clear, eloquent and 
scholar-like exposition of the preliminary matter, which is necessary in order to 
understand and enter into the character of the great Poet of antiquity; but it 
has likewise the more rare merit of being admirably adapted for its acknow- 
ledfred purpose. It is written in that fresh and ardent spirit, which to the con- 
genial mind of youth, will convey instruction in the most elective manner, by 
awakening the desire of it ; and by enlisting the lively and buoyant feelings in 
the cause of useful and improving stndy ; while, by its pregnant Nt'vity. it is 
more likely to stimulate than to supersede more profound and extennive ref>earch. 
Tf then, as it is avowedly intended for the use of the younger readers of Homer, 
and, as it is imiiossible not to discover, with a more particular view tn the grvat 
school to which the author owes his education, we shall be much mistaken if It 
does not become as popular as it will be useAil in that celebrated establish- 
ment."— Qiuir£«r<y Revino. 

" TTe sincerely hope that Mr. Coleridge will Avor ns with a continuation of 
this work, which he promises.— OsiU. Mig. 

"The author of this elegant volume haa collected a vast mass of valuable in- 
formation. To the higher classes of the public schools, and young men of uni* 
'versities, this volume will be especially valuable; as it will afford an agreeable 
relirf of light reading to more grave studies, at mioe instructive and entertain- 
ing.**— H^es/eycm M»thodi$t Mkfit2ine, 

ATLAS OP ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, consisting of 21 Col- 
ored Maps, with a complete Accentuated Index. By Samuel 
Butler, D. D., F. R. S. &c. Archdeacon of Derby. 

By the same Author. 

GEOGRAPHIA CLASSICA : a Sketch of Ancient Geography, 
for the Use of Schools. In Sva 

Extract of a Letter fhnn Professor Stuart of Andover. 

** I have used Butler^ Atlas Classica for 13 or 14 years, and prefer it on the 
score of convenience and correctness to any atlas within the compass of my 
knowledge. It is evidently a wmk of much care and taste, and most happily 
adapted to classical readers and indeed all others, who consult the history of past 
at«>8. I have long cheriehed a alnmg desire to see the work brought forward in 
this country, and 1 am exoaedtaglj gratified that ]roa have carried through this 
nnderuking. The beautiftil maiiiier in which tlie specimen is executed that you 
have sent me does great credit to engr a v e rs and puMisbers. ft cannot be that 
oor schools and coliefes will fliil to adopt this work, and bring it into very gen- 
eral eirealation. I know of none which in all respects woukl supply its ^ace.** 

" The abridged but classical and excellent work of Butler, on Ancient Geogra- 
phy, wUdi yoo are printing as an accompaniment to the maps, I consider one 
of the BKWt attraetiva works of the kind, especially-lbr young persons studying 
the elaaaies, that has eome under my notice. I wish you the most ample success 
U these taigNlr oaaAd pubacationa.** 



FRENCH AND SPANISH. 



BY A. BOLOIAR. 



A COLLECTION of COLLOQUIAL PHRASES on every 
Topic neceaenry to maintain Conversation, arnm|B^ under difibr- 
ent heads, with numerous remarks on the peculiar pronuneiation 
and use dT various words — the whole so disposed as consideTably 
to fiicilitate the acquisition of a correct pronunciation of the 
French. By A. Bolmar. One vol. 18mo. 

A SELECTION of ONE HUNDRED PERRIN'S FABLES^ 

accompanied by a Key, containing the text, a literal and free 
translation, arranged in such a manner as to point out the dififer- 
ence between the French and the English ioiom, also a figured 
pronunciation of the fVench, according to the best French works 
extant on the subject; the whole preceded by a short treatise on 
the sounds of the French language, compared with those of the 

Rng^i^b. 

Lia AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE par FENELON, ac- 
companied by a Key to the first eight books ; containing like tlie 
Fables — ^the Text — a Literal — and Free Translation ; intended as 
a Sequel to the Fables. 

n§ trfrestion * flcared pranunciation,* is ahote employed to express that tks 
•W9rds in the Key U tk» French FiMes i^re epelt and divided at tttey ass p*t>«?.v.nnrd 
It is s^at Waucbh k*s done tn kis CrideaZ Pronouncing Dictionary ; for insfanee, 
ke indicates the prtnuneiation rf the tpord enough, by dividing and spelling it (Aim, 
e-nitf. /ji thsemtte manner / inHeate the pronteneiation ef the wrd oouptaient 
fAK«, koii-t^. dti tks understanding of the figured pronuneiatifim qf Walkkr re- 

I aires the student to he aequaiiUad with the primitive sounds of tks EngRsh vmceh, 
a must lihetciss, htfors he ea9 wedsrstamd the figured pronunciation ty the French, 
mahe Mssself attainted mith the SO primitive sounds qf the French towels. 7%t« 
any intelligent person can get from a native, or from anybody who reads French 
«ef/, in a few hours. 

A COMPLETE TREATISE on the GENDERS of FRENCH 
NOUNS ; in a small pamphlet of fourteen pages. 

This little work, which is the most complete of the kind, is the 
fruit of great labor, and will prove of immense service to every 
learner. 

ALL THE FRENCH VERBS, both REGULAR and IR- 

REGULAR, in a small volume. 

The verbs itre to be, avoir to have, parlerto spettk,/n?r to finitb, racrtm'r 
to receive, vendre to sell, $e lever to rise, te bitn porter to be well, «'en otter 
to go away, are here all conjugated through — affirmativdf—wgatively — 
interrcgaUvd*—ftnd negativdy and interrcgativdy—tkn arrangement which 
will greatly ncilitate the scholar in bis learning the French verba, and 
which will save die master the trouble of explaining over and over again 
what may be much more easilv learned fVom books, thus leaving him more 
time to give his pupil, during tne lesson, that instruction which cannot be 
ibund in books, but which must be learned from a master. 



NEUMANNS SPANISH and ENGUSH DICTIONARY. 

New Edition, in one vol. 16mo. 



GEOLOGICAL MANUAL, by H. T. Db ia Bbchb, P. R. &, 

F. G. a, Mem.Geol.Soc. ofFnmce. InSva With 104 Wood 
Cats. 

** A work of first-rate importance In the scienee to which it relatea, and which 
must henceforth take its place in the Library of every student in Geology.**— 
PhiL Magazine, 

ELEMENTS op PHYSICS, on NATURAL PHIIX)SOPHY, 
GENERAL and MEDICAL, explained independently of 
TECHNICAL MATHEMATICS, and containing New Dis- 
quisitions and Practical Suggestions. By Nsnx ABMorr, M D. 
Second American from tlie fourth London edition, with Addi* 
tions by Isaac Hays, M. D. 
" Dr. Aniott'8 work has donn for Physia as much as Locke's Essay did for 

the science of mind.''— Lmdon University Magaune. 

"We may venture to predict that it will not be surpassed.** — Times. 

" Dr. A. has not done less for Physics than Blackstone did for the Law.**— 
Morning Herald. 

*' Dr. A. has made Natural Philosophy as attractive as BuflTon made Natural 
History.**— ^ejwA Critic. 
" A work of the highest class among the fvoductiona of mind.**— Ovvrjer.- 
" We regard the style and manner as quite admirable.**— .Mbniiiijr ^^ramicU 
" As interesting as novel-reading.** — Athnuoum. 

"Never did philosophic hand wield a pen more calculated to viln men to be 
wise and good.^ — Edrnhurgh Observer. 

■* Of this valuable, or we might say, invaluable work, a second edition has 
been speedily demanded by the public voice.'*— JUt. Ctau 

ARNOTTS ELEMENTS of PHYSICa VoL IL Part L 
Containing Light and Heat 

*' Dr. Arnott*s prei^ious volume has been so well received, that it has almost 
banished all the nimsy productions called popular, which falsely pretend to strip 
aetence of its mysterious and repulsive aspect, and to exhibit a holiday apparel. 
Hie success of such a work shows most clearly that it Is plain but sound know* 
ledge which the public want." — MontMn Review. 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY, or NATURAL HISTORY 
OP BIRDS, iNHABiTiNo THE UNITED STATES. By Charisb 
LvciEN Bonapabte ; designed as a continuation of Wilscm^s 
Ornithology, Vola L IL EL and IV. 

%* Gentlemen who oosaeM Wilson, and are desirous of rendering the 
ift-oik complete, are inuMrmed that the edition of this work is very omall, 
and that but a very limited number of ct^ies remain unsold. 

A DISCOURSE ON the REVOLUTIONS of th* SURFACE 

OP THE GIX)BE AND TBB ChANOXB THEREBY FBODVCED Dl 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. By Baron G. Cvyier. Trans- 
lated from the French, with niostrations and a Glossary. In 
12ma With Plates. 

" One of tb« moat scientific and important, yet plain and lucid works, which 
adorn tlia Me.** ■ Here is vast aid to the reader interested in the study of 
nature, aMtbi Ilfhta which reason and investiKation have thrown upoB the 
IbnBatkm of the ailif«rse.**~nAW M^ntklg Magatiue. 



OBBMZSTay. 



THB CHBBU8TRT OF THB ARTS, on tlie 1»asis at GrmyH 
Operative ChemUrt, Ibeing aa BzliIMtioB oT tHe Arts and 
MaaofiMtwree dependent on Cbenaieal Princlplesy irith 
nnaaerone BSngfravlngs, l^y ARTHUR Im PORTBR, M* II« 
late ProfeMor of Oltenitotrjr, *«• In tlte University of Ver* 
it* In 8vo« IVltllL nnmerdne Plate** 



Hie popular and valuable English work of Mr. Gray, which ibrms the 
noundwork of the present volume, was published in IJondcHi in 1829, and 
desigDed to ediibit a syitematic and practical view of the numerous Arts and 
Miuiaftetures which involve the application of Chemical Science. The au- 
thor himself, a skilful, manqfijctoring, as well as an able, scientific chemist, 
ei^ojring the multiplied advantages fufi>ided bv the metropolis of the greatest 
manuibctunng nation on earth, was eminently qualified for so arduous an 
andertaking, and the popularity of the work in England, as well as its 
intrinsic merits, attest the fideli^ and success with which it has been ex- 
ecuted. In the work now ofierod to the American public, tlie practical 
characterof the Operative Chemist has been preserved, and much extend- 
ed by the addition of a great variety of original matter, bv numerous cor- 
rections of the original text, and the adaptation of the whole to the state 
and wants of the Arts and Manufactures of the United States. Among the 
most considerable additions will be found full and extended treatises on the 
Blettching of Cotton and Linen, on the varMMis branches of CaUco Printing, 
on the Maniifiicture of the Chloride of lime, or Bleacliing Powder, xuui 
numerous Staple Articles used in the Arts of Djring, Calico Printing, and 
various other processes of Manufacture, such as me Salts of Tin, Lead, 
ManganoMC, ami Antimony; the most recent Improvements on the Manu- 
&cture of the Muriatic, Nitric, and Sulphuric Acids, the Chromates of 
I\>ia.sh, the latest information on the comparative Value of Difierent Va- 
rieties of Fuel, on the Construction of Stomps, Fire-Places, and Stoving 
Roems, on the Ventilation of Apartments, &c &c. The leading object has 
been to improve and extend the practical character of the Operative Chcm- 
isr, and to supply, as the pnbhshers flatter themselves, a deficiency which 
is felt bv every artist and manu&cturer, whose processes involve the prin- 
ciples oS* chemical soenCe, the want of a Systematic Work which should 
eralMKiy the most rocent improvemoats in the chemical arts and manufac- 
tures, whether doriN'ed from the researches of scientific men, or tlie ex- 
periments and observations of the operative manuftcturer and artisans 
thenMelvcis. 



CIIISBIICAI^ MANIPUItATION* Instraetton to Stmdcnts on 
tHe MetHods of performing Bxperlmcnts of Dcmonstrap* 
tton or Rcsearci&f -witln accuracy and sveccss* By MICIIAKI« 
FARA.DAT9 F* R« S* First Amerlean^ from tl&e seeond 
London edition^ ivltli Additions "hy J» K. XITCHELI^, 3I« D* 

" After a very careful perusal of this work, we strenuously recommend it, as 
eontaining the most complete and excellent instructions for eondacting chemical 
experiments. There are few persons, however great their experience, who may 
not gain information in many important particulars; and fbr ourselves, we beg 
most unequivocally to acknowledge that we have aequired many new and im- 
portant hints on subjects of even every-day occurrence."*— PM/AMpAica/ Mag. 

" A work hitherto exceedingly wanted in the laboratory, equally useful to the 
proficient and tn the Audent, and eminently creditable to the industry and skill 
of the autiior, and to the school whence it emanates.**— Ji»itnM/^Scj«M« and 
Arts. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A flue of five oents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the apeoifled 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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